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The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. Vol. I. 
London: John Murray. 


Mr. Forster's long looked for life of Swift has at last ap- 
peared, and the completeness of this, its first volume, is enough 
to console us for the delay. The life of Swift was at first 
written incompetently by Delany and Dean Swift, afterwards 
hurriedly by Johnson; and a whole mass of misconceptions, 
repeated from hand to hand, had to be cleared away before his 
character could be reconstructed as it required to be. Popular 
opinion readily accepted the rough and ready estimate of Swift 
as one utterly dark and repulsive in life and genius ; and where 
it took the trouble to verify this second-hand estimate, it found 
the estimate confirmed by the untested and rash assertions 
of one after another of his biographers. Mr. Forster has not 
brought help before it was greatly needed, and the niche of 
English literary biography which his book will fill is not less 
palpably vacant than those which he has already so ably oc- 
cupied. The volume before us is perhaps chiefly valuable for 
the mass of new information which has been brought together 
either for the testing or the illustration of the facts asserted 
of Swift. We perhaps miss in the narrative something of suc- 
cinctness and of thorough digesting of the matter; and it would 
be no very high compliment to the author of the Life of Gold- 
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smith and of the monograph on Defoe to say that he has here 
surpassed or even equalled himself. But our knowledge of 
that part of Swift’s life which is here chiefly dealt with is at 
the best fragmentary, and in itself perhaps incapable of any 
very clear or succinct narration. It is enough that this book 
gives us for the first time much that is of incalculable value 
for a knowledge of the life of Swift, and that to the judgment 
of this new material Mr. Forster brings his own sound expe- 
rience and fine literary tact. 

Whatever the objections that an editor or a biographer of 
Swift may have to meet in our day, there is one from which 
he is probably exempt. He is not likely to be told that the 
works of Swift want interest, that his genius has been eclipsed, 
and that the study of his writings may well be laid aside, as 
not ‘entering necessarily into the institution of a liberal educa- 
‘tion.’ And yet something like this is the verdict pronounced 
by Jeffrey in his critique on Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Swift's works in 1816. He tells us how he remembers the 
time when every boy was set to read Pope, Swift, and Addison, 
as regularly as Virgil, Cicero, and Horace ; when all who had 
any tincture of letters were familiar with their writings and 
their history ; and when they and their contemporaries were 
placed without challenge at the head of our literature. He 
congratulates himself that this is no longer the case, and that 
these writers have been deposed from their pedestal; that 
their genius has been surpassed, and that they have no 
chance of recovering the supremacy from which they have 
been deposed. The language in which he goes on to speak of 
them is somewhat astonishing. They were remarkable, he 
says, for the fewness of their faults rather than for the great- 
ness of their beauties. Their laurels were won by good con- 
duct and discipline, not by enterprising boldness and native 
force. They had no pathos, no enthusiasm, no comprehen- 
siveness, depth, or originality; but were for the most part 
cold, timid, and superficial. Their inspiration is little more 
than a sprightly sort of good sense. They may pass well 
enough for sensible and polite writers, but scarcely for men 
of genius. 

As we read the estimate of the Edinburgh reviewer, we feel 
that not only does that estimate differ from our own, but that 
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the standpoint from which it is made is one with which we 
are essentially out of sympathy. The generation for which 
Jeffrey wrote had no small share of self-complaceney, and it 
was a self-complacency fortified by circumstances. It was a 
generation of very considerable force and earnestness, and 
that force and earnestness had a very strong bias in one par- 
ticular direction. Such biassed force has its advantages, but 
a wide-stretching sympathy, or a quick sensibility to the 
genius of another age, is not one of these. What is good in 
itself it prizes, but it does so to the exclusion of that which 
an age possessing perhaps less stringent characteristics of its 
own may be ready to appreciate. For us, rivalry has not made 
appreciation impossible. Our own generation has sought other 
objects, and achieved a bias in a different direction; but while 
the force of literary genius may be thereby dulled, the absence 
and hopelessness of literary emulation may make our criticism 
none the less disinterested. Our laurels are not chiefly won 
in the fields where we may find Swift and Addison and their 
contemporaries for rivals, and we may content ourselves with 
our power of judging the more calmly of the merits of differ- 
ent competitors. We can no longer flatter ourselves with the 
complacent optimism upon which the Edinburgh reviewer 
bases his judgment of literary progress; we can no longer 
assent with him to the proposition that in literary taste every 
generation is better than its predecessors. Instead of believing 
with him that such taste ‘is of all faculties the one most sure 
‘to advance with time and experience,’ we are more likely to 
be impressed with the extreme delicacy of its growth; with 
the dangers to which it is exposed of being blinded or for- 
malized by every twist and turn cf popular fanaticism or 
prevailing pedantry; with the likelihood that development in 
other directions may only disarrange the equable balance, 
the ‘ sweet reasonableness,’ as the chief critic of our genera- 
tion has it, of literary judgment. What the Edinburgh re- 
viewer feels to be ‘ little capricious fluctuations,’ we may often 
be disposed to think serious aberrations, and we may see in 
them the loss of that quick appreciativeness which only the 
stirring of a new birth in literature could restore. But if we 
lose the gratification of believing in this comfortable natural 
law of progression in literary taste, we escape the risk of being 
20* 
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blind to the beauties of a state of less complete and perfect 
evolution. We relinquish tle claim of rivalry, but we can 
solace ourselves with the recovery of the power of unbiassed 
judgment. 

The generation for which Jeffrey wrote had undoubtedly 
much reason for self-congratulation. Not only were its literary 
creations great, but its literary criticism, too, was keen, ener- 
getic, and incisive. It fairly claimed a great inheritance of 
reawakened life, and we need not be surprised if the strength 
that shook off slumber had little delicacy of touch for the 
beauties which belonged to the state of repose. But the 
qualities which gave brilliancy to its creations and energy to 
its criticisms were not those to inspire a subtle sympathy. 
It was a generation which left little room for doubts and 
waverings, for efforts at penetrating meaning, for tender 
and careful searching after hidden beauties. It could spare 
no time to learn excuses for faults that were apparent on 
the surface; it had a rough and ready justice, which was 
much more fit to draw clear lines of demarcation between 
what it believed good and bad, than to temper its con- 
demnation of that with which it happened to disagree. 
Above all, one vice tainted every part of its criticism. Not 
only was distinction of political party made the gauge of 
literary merit, but all literary criticism was steeped in the 
strong wine of a political creed. The Edinburgh reviewer 
turned from a discussion on reform to apply, of set purpose, 
-all the tools of his trade to literature. He proceeded upon 
‘the same maxims and he set to work in the same way. 
‘ Whiggism is the one god, and the ‘‘Edinburgh Review” is its 
‘ prophet,’ was the foundation of his system, and that system 
was untroubled by any qualms or doubts. It afforded a ready 
recipe for dealing with any question. If a judgment on any 
subject could not, like that of the German philosopher on the 
white elephant, be evolved by the Edinburgh reviewer from 
the depths of his own inner consciousness, it was yet easy to 
procure it from the repertory of that storehouse of dogma 
whosekey was held by his own clique. Whatever the brilliancy 
of its creation, whatever the energy of its criticism, the gen- 
eration was penetrated to the very core with the political 
spirit, and had no very great patience with any other. The 
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very masterpieces which gave lustre to the age were gauged 
by the same criteria, and misjudged with the same rashness, 
until certain coincidences between these and the prevailing 
spirit led to their recognition on the ground of such accidental 
harmony rather than of their intrinsic worth. 

But if the spirit of Jeffrey’s generation, or at least of his 
section of it, was above all political, the spirit that moved 
Swift and Addison was essentially literary. The one man 
amongst all English writers who was most deeply affected by 
the literary spirit, was Pope, and Swift and Addison were 
only onestep behind him. The constant reference to political 
questions, the prevalence of political subjects, the bitterness of 
political controversy, in their writings, afford only superficial 
evidence to the contrary. Accident determines what a man 
shall write about, but it does not determine how he shall 
write. To the protégé of Sir William Temple a fantastic and 
fruitless controversy might divide with politics the claims on 
his attention, and give the accidental bias to his career; to 
the young aspirant after Whig patronage the victories of Marl- 
borough gave a fitting opportunity to attract attention by his 
‘Campaign ;’ to Pope, the connections of his own intimates 
with political parties gave an incidental interest in the Whig 
and Tory strife; but none of them had a soul framed for 
political discussion, nor found a sphere that suited them in the 
political arena. To Swift, party spirit is the great plague-spot 
in English life, for which no bitterness of vituperation can be 
too strong, and no image of ridicule too mean or degrading. 
It is but the dispute between high heels and low heels, or big- 
endians and little-endians, over again. Just as little in sympathy 
with the accidental distinctions of party spirit was the calm 
judgment of Addison. They can only remind his worthy knight 
of his schoolboy adventure, when he was called a popish cur by 
one for asking his way to St. Anne’s Lane, and a prickeared cur 
by the next passenger for asking to be guided to plain Anne’s 
Lane. ‘There cannot a greater judgment,’ goes on the Spec- 
tator, ‘ befal a country than such a dreadful spirit of division 
‘as rends a government into two distinct peoples.’—‘ The 
‘ influence is fatal both to men’s morals and their understand- 
‘ings; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not only so, but 
‘destroys even common sense.’ There is something deeper 
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than ordinary sadness in the words with which he speaks of a 
period of exaggerated party spirit. ‘It is very unhappy for a 
‘man to be born in such a stormy and tempestuous season.’ 
So it is with Pope : his verdict on political disputes is summed 
up in the often-quoted words :— 


‘ For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’ 


Each felt, as they could not avoid feeling, the angry onset 
of the contending factions. We cannot rest in contempla- 
tion or follow the bent of our own fancy amid the tumults 
of the arena, however we may despise the object of the 
dispute and the spirit of the combatants. All three were 
drawn into the contest: it laid its fetters on their genius and 
forced that genius to do its work: it twisted and perverted 
it, but could not take away its distinctive character. Swift, 
Addison, and Pope were, for their own day, the types 
and examples of the purely literary spirit; and what 
they were for their own day, they are still more distinctively 
for ours. The verdict of the Edinburgh reviewer on their 
eclipse and supercession is the one-sided judgment of a man 
judging those with whom he has no sympathy, and finding in 
the blindness of a self-assumed superiority ground for an easy 
and systematized optimism. Without shutting our eyes to 
his merits, we can yet see the limitations of these merits, and 
find room for others. Many may be disposed to think that 
‘into the institution of a liberal education’ the study of our 


literature at all does not ‘ necessarily enter,’ and that other 


subjects, calling for more technical ingenuity and holding out 
incentives of more practical expediency, may with advantage 
take its place; but those of us who do believe in the all-em- 
bracing scope and training implied in a study of that literature, 
and who would not readily see it eclipsed by the most perfect 
technical education, or the most complete discipline of the 


observing faculties, will not be willing to study it in less than 


its entirety, to look upon it as reaching its fruition only ‘in 
‘each successive generation,’ to seek in it only the qualities of 
energy and ‘serious emotion,’ or only those of balanced judg- 
ment, clear and luminous exposition, and unrivalled wit. 
The palm in the former qualities we may grant to the genera- 
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tion in which the Edinburgh reviewer wrote, and for which 
he claims them, but they do not bound the range of our 
English literature. ‘Serious emotion,’ more perhaps than any 
other characteristic of a literature, is apt to have its vagaries, 
often fluctuating and accidental only. The same review that 
contains Jeffrey’s critique of Swift, in which he expresses his 
firm trust in the progressing literary taste of Lis age, contains 
a review of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel,’ in which the writer speaks 
with a ‘serious emotion,’ hardly disguised under an affectedly 
flippant style. But what is the judgment of this writer for an 
age of ‘serious emotion’ and advanced literary taste? That ‘ the 
‘ publication of ‘‘ Christabel”’ is one of the most notable pieces of 
‘impertinence of which the press has lately been guilty’ —‘ one 
‘of the boldest experiments that has yet been made on the 
‘ patience or understanding of the public !’—‘ The thing before 
‘us (“Christabel”) is utterly destitute of value!’ and so on. If 
the sure advance of literary taste, upon which Jeffrey con- 
gratulates himself and his generation, could lead to such a 
judgment on contemporary genius, can we wonder that it 
should be slow to recognise the distinctive merit—so entirely 
different from its own—of the age of Addison and Swift and 
Pope? A limit in one direction too often implies a limit in 
another ; and the judgment which can find in Swift’s genius 
only that of ‘a sensible and polite writer,’ which can estimate 
him as for the most part ‘ cold, timid, and superficial,’ is so 
oddly constituted, that we can hardly wonder if its Whiggish 
‘serious emotion’ fails to appreciate an emotion which, though 
possibly not without seriousness, is, like that of Coleridge, 
hardly so exclusively Whiggish as its own. 

Those who come to Swift then—and in our day it is they 
who must be his chief readers—as one of the standard exam- 
ples of the literary spirit, are not likely to find much ground 
for dispute as to the completeness with which he realises 
that spirit. The part he took, by the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ in 
the controversy between the Ancients and the Moderns, was 
no doubt partly forced upon him by the attitude of his patron, 
Sir William Temple. Temple had committed himself very 
fatally indeed on the subject of the Pseudo-Phalaris. In the 
courtly and learned leisure of Moor Park, Temple had orna- 
mented his commonplaces with the fashionable dilettante 
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scholarship of the day. He had imbibed a sort of aristo- 
cratic respect for the literature of the dead languages as that 
which was closed to the vulgar, and open only to those whose 
life had always been surrounded with intellectual as well as 
physical appliances. But the depth and extent of the scholar- 
ship which flattered the exclusiveness of the master of Moor 
Park may be gauged by his citing, as specially distinctive of 
the spirit of antiquity, the epistles ascribed to Phalaris, and 
written by some sophist very likely a thousand years after 
his day. The mistake was speedily and not very tenderly put 
right by Bentley, and it behoved Temple and Temple’s ad- 
herents to muster all their forces for the fight, to turn off 
the attack by an inroad into the enemy’s domain. Thus 
came the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ by which Swift stepped into 
the arena, with weapons of a finer temper and with a longer 
reach of arm than any of his fellows in the fray. The criti- 
cism was no longer verbal; the assertions were no longer 
those of courtly commonplace. Instead of that, the whole 
contest was placed in such a light, that not to the eyes of 
critics and scholars merely, but to all the risible faculties of 
human nature, Bentley and his adherents became ridiculous. 
The vast, but pedantic and arid, scholarship of Bentley is hit off 
to perfection in the picture of him as he marches in armour, 
patched of a thousand fragments, that clangs loud and dry with 
every step, like the fall of a sheet of lead. The dispute has 
passed out of the arena of Christ Church and Moor Park: 
there is no longer room in it for the schoolboy conceits of 
Boyle, for the rasping scholarship of Bentley, for the courtly 
dilettanteism of Temple. The defence of the Ancients is no 
longer a defence of aristocratic learning against popular and 
vernacular literature: it has taken its foundation on the broad 
basis of humour. Temple’s need, no doubt, suggested to his 
dependant the assumption of his defence ; but it did not limit 
his sympathies, or assign his position in the fight. He is 
bound to identify himself with Temple’s mistake to some ex- 
tent, and so he describes (doubtless forming his own opinion 
on the case all the while) the discomfiture of a scholar such 
as Bentley by a petit maitre such as Boyle; yet he is unable 
to repress the covert sneer implied in Temple’s being caught 
with his back turned, and being ‘lightly grazed’ with Wotton’s 
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shaft. But Swift had a larger share in the dispute than that 
of a dependant, however valuable to his master he might, as 
a dependant, be. To us it seems quite evident that, however 
his advocacy is marred by its personalities and distorted by 
the necessities of his position, his place was naturally on the 
side of the Ancients in the dispute. Stript of its accessories, 
that side represented the protest against the anarchical ele- 
ment in literature. It maintained the standard of classic 
taste, as opposed to the erratic flights of over-strained origi- 
nality. To Temple this might be a defence of aristocratic 
intellectual exclusiveness: to Swift it was the defence of that 
on which he felt the very existence of literature, as a great 
foree, to depend. That, with all its varieties, a certain ad- 
herence to some classical standard, be it ancient or modern, 
is necessary, was the first principle of his creed, as it is of 
that of every man impressed with the literary spirit. If we 
fix upon the finest passages in the book, which are those 
where there is least of personal reference, we shall find that 
this is precisely the point upon which Swift insists. The 
Moderns are ambitious, but they have a ‘tendency towards 
‘their own centre.’ Their short-lived triumph is marked ‘ by 
‘a strange confusion of place among all the books in the 
‘library.’ The episode of the dispute between the spider— 
with his web carefully constructed in that corner of the ceil- 
ing which he imagines to be the centre of the universe, its 
material drawn out of his own bowels—and the bee who 
chances by ill-luck to trespass, to his own detriment, amid 
the filthy mass, contains the gist of the dispute. Labour as 
you may, says the bee, after all, yours is merely the ‘task 
‘ which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an 
‘overweening pride feeding and engendering on itself, turns 
‘all into excrement and venom, producing nothing at all but 
‘flybane and a cobweb.’ What you want is the ‘universal 
‘range which, with long search, much study, true judgment, 
‘and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax.’ 
These words extend the range of the dispute far beyond the 
merits or defects of this or that Ancient or Modern. They 
apply not merely to the fray between Temple and Wotton, or 
Bentley and Boyle; they express the very marrow of the 
truth which literature must always maintain, that excel- 
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lence depends not on accidental coincidence with the taste of 
a day or a clique, but upon permanence of duration, upon 
harmony with the calmest judgment, and, at the same time, 
the most ‘serious emotion’ which even the Edinburgh re- 
viewer could achieve. 

It is this predominance of the literary spirit which gives to 
the writings of Swift the most characteristic part of the interest 
they possess for us. It is this which rescues them as a whole 
from the danger that besets some amongst them, in the fact 
that the interest attaching to their subjects is only a 
passing one. Swift does not interest us as the adherent 
of Temple in a flimsy controversy, but because he showed 
how literary merit rested upon no maxims reposing in gremio 
magistratis, but upon the broad lines that separate what is 
sound from what is ridiculous in all spheres and for all times. 
We are not attracted by the political discussion in the tracts 
with which he pierced the only too chinky armour of the 
Whigs, or strove to bolster up a decaying government, and pre- 
serve them from the ills of quarrels within and discontent 
without ; but because he was the first to show how political 
disputes could be conducted after a literary fashion, and yet 
not lose any practical force, or be affected by any of that 
pedantic spirit which, up to his time, had been held to be the 
characteristic of the literary politician. We do not need to 
accept his allegorical picture of the religious attitude of the 
Roman Catholic, the Dissenter, and the Church of England 
man, as just, in order to appreciate the marvellous genius 
of the ‘ Tale of a Tub :’ what holds us and commands our admi- 
ration is the ease with which the allegory succeeds for the time 
in achieving its object, be that what it may, and in making all 
but its own standpoint seem utterly ridiculous. 

But although we do not apprehend that there is much dis- 
pute as to the position which Swift holds in our literature, and 
the peculiar qualities that entitle him to it, yet his is a name 
about which abundance of disputation is likely to gather here- 
after, as it has done in the past. Granted, it may be said, 
that Swift was a brilliant exponent of the literary spirit, did 
he employ that spirit well? Was it not made the tool of 
faction, so as to degrade it? Was it not made the vehicle of 
coarseness so intense as almost to disgust people into a reaction 
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against that from which ordinary and uneducated, but in this 
case better judging, taste recoiled ? Did it not cover a spirit of 
hypocrisy, and give a permanence by literary excellence to that 
which does not really have existence in the human breast? 
Was he not false to his own heart, false to his political ties, 
false to the religion he professed? And of writings whose 
subject-matter is so composed, can any literary excellence 
allow us to condone the evil and the untruth ? 

Part of the assumption upon which this accusation is made 
we may admit to be true, but we must do even this with 
some reservations. It is true that the highest literary excel- 
lence is not consistent with the expression of that which is 
deliberately and altogether hypocritical and unreal. The most 
consummate art cannot master or mould to its purposes any 
but a frenzied partisan or a blind disciple if it refuses to 
appeal to something naturally and truly, however deplorably, 
existing in the human heart. It is this want that has broken 
the force of Bolingbroke’s writings, and which, but for the 
genius which refused, in spite of itself, to be tethered to insin- 
cerity by the platitudes of Bolingbroke, might have broken 
the force of the ‘Essay on Man.’ But we must go no further 
than this. In the first place literary excellence does not accept 
the limitations that may fitly be placed upon us in our social 
responsibilities. If what it expresses be true, it has fulfilled 
all we can demand of it. We may regret that it expresses 
feelings that would be better veiled, or we may regret that 
human nature is subject to such feelings at all. We may stand 
aghast at the darkness of the prospect that it opens to us; we 
may long for some lighter influence to make the shade less 
deep; but we cannot question its truth because we question its 
expediency. Besides this, we must beware of the standpoint 
from which we judge of insincerity. Before we accuse a man 
of insincere acquiescence in conyventionality or custom, we 
must know exactly the weight which that convention and his 
acquiescence bear to him. With his estimate of the results 
of that acquiescence we may disagree; we may believe him to 
argue wrongly, and we may pronounce his conduct to be 
socially wrong, and productive of enormous evil. But we are 
not therefore justified in denying him the merit of sincerity, 
or at least in laying upon him the accusation of a thorough 
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insincerity permeating his whole life and distorting his vision. 
But it is only the insincerity that permeates a man’s whole 
spirit that can affect him in the sphere of literature. Asa 
member of society a man may have no right to put his own 
interpretation upon conventionalities: his acquiescence, if in- 
sincere, may be a political crime. But as an author, all we 
have to ask is whether his acquiescence has so clouded his 
vision as to leave him without the power of discerning whether 
what he speaks comes from his own heart or no. We have 
nothing to do with the relative degree of moral guilt belonging 
to social and literary insincerity. We only assert that they 
are not identical. Voltaire showed little respect for any con- 
ventionality which did not command his acquiescence; yet 
it may be doubted whether an undercurrent of affectation does 
not more or less mar the effect of everything he has written. 
Dryden veered round with every change of the political com- 
pass, and yet he never lost an honest grasp on what, in his 
own erratic fashion, he believed for the moment to be true. 

But besides this broad distinction which must be drawn 
between social and literary insincerity, there is another con- 
sideration to be met before we can pronounce against the truth 
and sincerity of any writer. We must not only know the 
estimate formed by him of the conventionalities in which he 
acquiesced, and the degree to which that acquiescence affected 
his judgment of truth generally, but we must also carefully 
weigh the general tenour of his life. We must seek for any 
connecting links that may give consistency to that which 
would otherwise appear ground for a charge of apostasy. 
We must examine the evidence for such scandals as exist; 
we must not be blind to palliations; we must sift such facts 
as may alter the complexion of apparently well-established 
charges. Our task then is a double one: we have to examine 
evidence, and we have to put an interpretation, as just as we 
may, upon the facts which that evidence shall establish. 

The views of Swift’s life are various, but may be summed 
up in not many words. Let us see how, when classified, they 
contrast with one another. Let us begin with the most repul- 
sive picture. Swift, it is said, was born in poverty, and edu- 
cated by an uncle, to whom his only return was ingratitude and 
abuse. He went to college only to waste his time in idleness 
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and foul abuse of those in authority. From Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he took his degree with difficulty, he was com- 
pelled to fly, owing to rustication. Thence he went to England, 
where he found an almost menial employment in the house- 
hold of Sir William Temple, in whose service he ate, in rage 
and silence, the bread of ‘a beggar or a lackey.’ Quarrelling 
with his patron, he left Moor Park for Ireland, to take orders; 
but finding Temple’s assistance necessary, he wrote a servile 
and fawning letter of repentance, which procured him the 
service he wished for. Discontented with the drudgery or the 
tedium of a remote Irish parish, he returned to Moor Park, 
and remained there till Temple’s death. The patronage he 
had received from him he returned in words of flattery, as 
insincere as were the offices of literary hack which he had 
before performed for him; and the stifled hate and scorn he 
nourished were allowed to appear only in secret, and as it were 
by stealth. Disappointed in schemes of ambition in England, 
he left for Ireland, where he settled in a new and somewhat 
more lucrative charge. To amuse his leisure he invited to 
reside in Ireland a young woman who had been, like himself, 
a dependant on Sir William Temple’s bounty, and whose heart 
he had stolen, while he had the opportunity, at Moor Park, 
but stolen only that he might keep it in a galling and exasper- 
ating bondage till she sank to the grave. He returned only 
to become a political renegade and the tool of those whose 
patronage, or promises of patronage, had attracted his am- 
bition, or whose friendship flattered his toadying propensities. 
While their triumph lasted, he bullied and browbeat and 
toadied: when it came to an abrupt conclusion he retired 
to Ireland, ‘nursing his wrath to keep it warm,’ a pitiable 
object of baffled greed and ambition, requiting mankind for 
their neglect of his claims by hounding on rebellion and by 
outraging decency—an apostate to religion, to morality, to 
his country, to his friends. Before his life came to an end the 
darkness closed in on an intellect which had been a prey to 
unsated anger, passion, and disappointment, and his death 
was a fitting moral for such a tale. 

Vulgar deception and hypocrisy, commonplace scepticism, 
political apostasy of the kind which the weakest and most 
slavish of the tools of Harley or of Walpole might have 
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practised, are thus charged upon Swift. This, in some 
places word for word, is the glib verdict of the Edinburgh 
reviewer. It is confirmed by some phrases of careless rhetoric 
in which Macaulay indulges in his essay on Temple. At the 
very outset we may say that some of these charges had no 
assignable basis whatever, while the falsity of most of the 
remainder has now been abundantly proved by Mr. Forster. 
Misfortune, doubtless, was prepared for Swift before his birth; 
his father had died seven months before. The widow was left 
with two children; but in spite of wealthy and influential con- 
nections on both sides, Jonathan and Abigail Swift had not 
been able to make provision during their brief married life for 
the future. The churlish charity of his uncle Godwin, which 
grudged what, no doubt, he found it impossible with decency 
to withhold from his brother’s widow, was certainly resented 
by Swift; but what was given him kindly from the lesser 
resources of another uncle, he repaid by abundant gratitude. 
The story of his college career is nonsense; that of his service 
with Temple, and its terms, exaggeration run mad. On 
Temple’s death he expresses himself in the conventional 
terms of a decent sorrow; he performs dutifully the thank- 
less task of editing the works of his patron, which no one 
would read, or, at least, whose readers would not buy them. 
But in the freedom of private correspondence he does not 
conceal the fact that Temple was not a little prosy and 
pompous, and that at times he had had hard work to bear 
with his humours. He had known and taught Esther John- 
son when an infant; she had learned to admire, and had 
grown up to love him; and what their relation implied, she, 
open-eyed, accepted. For his political career we shall put 
forward an entirely different explanation, and one for which 
it is not necessary to impute to him any ignoble or selfish 
motive. His misanthropy, modified and tested in the light 
of well-established facts, will be found to wear an entirely 
different complexion. But the Edinburgh reviewer not only 
rests his estimate upon what is false and exaggerated; he 
never seems to have paused to ask himself if what he as- 
sumed was even likely or probable in itself—never to have 


allowed his imagination to draw a picture of Swift as he was, — 


or even as he might have been. 
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The picture Johnson gives us, although it is drawn with 
little sympathy, is yet far different from this. He sees nothing 
very blamable in his conduct, either as a political partisan or 
as a clergyman. It is only in the slighter points that he 
seems to bear heavily onhim. His criticism shows not the ran- 
cour of one determined to see nothing good, but the impatience 
of one who sees flaws with which he has, or fancies he has, no 
sympathy. Swift’s parsimony in money matters, his uncouth- 
ness or brusqueness of manner, his whims and fancies, his 
rather ostentatious display of that arrogance to the great 
which may easily cover a not very dignified self-gratulation on 
their intercourse—these are the foibles rather than the vices 
for which Johnson has least patience. Perhaps it was that 
he felt in himself something akin to them, and in the very 
nervousness of his determination to avoid them, viewed them 
with the greater dislike.* The very resemblance which, as 
Scott remarks, Johnson bore to Swift in ‘morbid tempera- 
‘ment, political opinions, and habits of domination in society,’ 
might help to stimulate his impatience with foibles so akin 
to his own. But Johnson does not stoop to the vulgarity of 
making the tales of slander appear the history of a life, or 
forget the awe due to misfortune by gibing at the tortures of 
genius. 

Another view is that which we find within bounds in 
Thackeray, and exaggerated in M. Taine’s History of English 
Literature. With the former it occurs in an estimate of Swift 
as aman; and perhaps in a sketch professing only to catch 
the salient points of character, for presentation to the audi- 
ence at a lecture, it is as true as any other. With M. Taine 
it becomes the basis of a literary criticism, the soundness of 
which it irretrievably perverts. In the picturesque but lurid 
glare that he throws round Swift, M. Taine reads all his 

* Johnson bears heavily on Swift in little things. The story of a college 
career, in many respects so like his own, he exaggerates. He sees the evident 
motive of Swift in lodging in the commonest inns, that of ‘surveying human 
life through all its varieties;’ but he cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
hazarding the guess that it may have been from ‘a passion deep fixed in his 
heart, the love of a shilling.’ He omits to record the common story of Swift’s 
education to parsimony. He records the charge of plagiarism brought against 
the ‘ Battle of the Books,’ as borrowed from a volume of Coutray’s, whose title 


he quotes quite inaccurately, and of whose contents Mr. Forster’s knowledge of 
the original enables him to show that he (Johnson) was entirely ignorant. 
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works, which wear to him the aspect, not of specimens 
of consummate literary art, as we have been wont to re- 
gard them, but of the careless and disjointed utterances of 
a sort of devil-inspired misanthropy. It is strange that the 
quick tact of a Frenchman did not save M. Taine from the 
ludicrous disproportion of the opening words of his sketch 
to the superstructure he raises upon them. He describes the 
common, but—as Mr. Forster shows—mistaken view of the 
circumstances under which Swift took his degree. The degree 
was taken speciali gratid ; and this Swift himself interprets, 
perhaps partly as a joke, partly with the common affectation 
of youthful idleness, to mean that which in Oxford phrase 
would be, ‘ He only just got through.’ But at its worst, grant- 
ing that Swift hardly felt a deep sympathy with the studies in 
vogue at Trinity College, and did not bear in his college 
career the character of a very exemplary student, it seems a 
circumstance hardly capable of preparing us for a crash of 
stage thunder like this :— 


‘This was his first humiliation and his first rebellion. His whole life 
was like this moment, overwhelmed and made wretched by sorrows and 
hatred. To what excess they rose, his portrait and his history can show. 
He had an exaggerated and terrible pride, and made the haughtiness of 
the most powerful ministers and most mighty lords bend beneath his arro- 
gance.’ 


All this may be true, we are tempted to reply; but before 
assenting to it we should like to hear something worse than 
the story of a boy of eighteen finding himself troubled by a 
little irksome labour in taking his degree, even if the story 
itself had any good foundation. Whatever the specialis 
gratia involved, it did not prevent Temple at a later day from 
recommending Swift as a Fellow of the College, which was 
granted. Indeed, both the story and the use that has been 
made of it illustrate admirably the fashion after which most 
of those who have written about Swift have chosen to deal 
with him. Assertions have seldom been tested, and little 
judgment has been shown in the inferences which have been 
drawn from them. These writers have pictured to themselves 
a man whose whole nature was a compound of gloom and 
rage and distempered passion; at war with human nature, 
trampling on all that others revere, and making a boast of 
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doing so; and what they have found inconsistent with the 
picture they have readily slurred over. Let us take one or 
two instances of this. We might imagine that few could read 
the Journal to Stella without feeling that here at least the 
misanthrope can smile, the gloom break, and the universal 
rage be for a time at least lulled to rest. But hear M. Taine. 
‘Swift in his gaiety is always tragical; nothing unbends 
‘him; even when he serves, he pains you. In his Journal to 
‘Stella there is a sort of imperious austerity ; his compliments 
‘are those of a master to a child.’ M. Taine, we fancy, is the 
first who has felt them so. Again, in the ‘Modest Proposal 
‘for preventing the children of the poor in Ireland from becom- 
‘ing a burden on their parents and their country, and for 
‘making them beneficial to the public,’ in which Swift with 
mock solemnity advocates the eating of them, we should have 
thought that only the lighter side of his humour was shown. 
The paper is not perhaps quite in the present taste ; its illus- 
trations are free, and its language is not always that of the 
drawing-room of to-day. We might imagine some very weak 
and very prosaic mother finding the recipe very, very wicked, 
and thinking the dean a sad, sarcastic, dangerous writer, and 
one who should certainly never be made a bishop. But that 
a critic of M. Taine’s acuteness should gravely argue that it 
gives evidence of a deep-rooted melancholy ; should call it ‘ the 
‘last effort of his despair and his genius ;’ should find in it ‘a 
‘cry of anguish’ deeper than any in literature, appears hardly 
credible. The self-conscious strut of a mock solemnity is 
never for a moment absent. The outside gravity of tone is 
only preserved enough to keep the humour; it is never for a 
moment allowed to become real. In others of Swift’s treatises. 
we see the ever-recurring gleam of a real and not merely an 
assumed hate and anger; we have glimpses of a gloom and 
melancholy so far-reaching that they strike home; but this 
one, chosen by M. Taine to illustrate his theory of Swift as a 
despairing misanthrope, appears to us of all the most free from 
these darker traits. The language, which studiously reproduces 
the pained but comic earnestness of a butcher or ham-curer 
recommending his wares, is the very essence of humour. The 
joke may be ill chosen, and the miseries of the Irish were no 
very fitting subject for their idol’s laughter; but a joke it cer- 
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tainly was, and we can most easily account for it as a laugh 
for once at the expense of the Irish, whose lavish worship 
Swift never accepted with more than half-jocular scorn. 

That there are vast depths of melancholy in Swift’s character 
and in his literary genius, we do notfora moment deny. That 
the picture of human nature which he himself sees, and to which 
he opens our eyes, is often one of awful gloom; that there are 
parts of his history which can only be explained through some 
terrible mystery, and that that mystery affected his genius, we 
readily agree. But there are few days so black that they show 
no rifts in the clouds, and the blue beyond is softer than the 
clouds, and yet more enduring and more real than they. In 
Swift’s horizon the clouds were thick and dense, but they 
were often opened to a very clear and very tender light. The 
picture given us by M. Taine is a very powerful one. He 
draws in vigorous touches a whole chamber of the human 
mind which Swift, perhaps more than any one else, explored. 
But when he bids us believe that Swift dwelt for ever in that 
chamber himself, we must refuse him our belief. The human 
brain is not strong enough, the human heart is not tough 
enough to breathe that atmosphere without rest and without 
change. To ask us to believe that Swift’s character was 
summed up in those few lurid strokes, is to bid us accept a 
figment of imagination for a reality, an abstract of one side 
of human nature for a real man; it is to call upon us to ac- 
quiesce in an account to which neither the facts of Swift’s 
life nor the characteristics of his writings give credibility. 

In his first volume Mr. Forster does not give, as indeed it 
was not fitting that he should,a general estimate of Swift’s 
character. But he lets us see quite enough of his method of 
testing facts, and of his manner of drawing inferences from 
them, to indicate in what direction his estimate will lie. ‘ The 
‘graver time’ in Swift’s life, as Mr. Forster well calls it, hardly 
falls at all within the period dealt with in this volume. The 
volume ends with the beginning of 1711, when Swift was still 
rising in the political world, when he was the chosen confidant 
of the ministry, and all but a cabinet minister without office. 
It leaves to be still dealt with, the fall of the ministry to which 
he had linked his fortunes, and the disappointment of his own 
hopes. There is still the long exile—for such he held it—in 
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Treland, and the dark story of his love and its ending. We 
have still to see him the idol of the nation that was his only 
by accident of birth, and whose defence he assumed by little 
more than the accident of opportunity. The pay for that de- 
fence was an unquestioning worship which hardly any other 
nation could have rendered, and which grew no colder by the 
insulting scorn with which it was received. Mr. Forster has 
not yet had to review the work of greatest range that perhaps 
Swift ever wrote, in which his satire was no longer against 
a certain literary clique, or against certain religious vagaries, 
but against human nature itself. The Travels of Gulliver 
were not published till fifteen years after the date at which 
Mr. Forster leaves us. The most distinctive parts of Swift’s 
life, therefore, in each direction—the cloud that deepens round 
the story of Stella near her death, the period of his most con- 
centrated and sustained political effort, and the publication 
of the book in which he has penetrated most deeply into the 
dark places of the human mind—are left untouched. But the 
groundwork for that graver time is here laid. The cireum- 
stances of Swift’s early life are investigated, and the exagge- 
rations and mistakes that have prevailed regarding it are 
dispelled. We see him, not as he might have been had he 
fulfilled the lurid imagination of some of his biographers, but 
as he actually was. And though Mr. Forster has here given 
us no comprehensive summary of his judgment on Swift, yet 
we have enough to enable us to conjecture more. That Swift 
had neither an unkindly nature, nor an unkindly introduction 
to the wider spheres of life, he isat some pains to show. He 
is the first to give prominence to the character of Swift’s 
mother, and to show that in her there was no exception to the 
common rule, that the mothers of great men are often women 
of marked ability and force. He describes Swift’s life with Sir 
William Temple, and shows that neither his continuance there 
argued so much servility, nor his abandonment of the post so 
much angry discontent and repining, as has often been sup- 
posed. He shows how he refrained from entering the Church 
till certain scruples were removed, and upholds his sincerity 
to her cause after he had entered her service. He shows how 
his first step into the arena of political controversy did not 
commit him to such personal attachment to and admiration 
21 * 
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of the Whig leaders as might make his subsequent desertion 
of them involve the deep political apostasy which has some- 
times been attributed to him. He shows how his change of 
sides was preceded by a grave doubt of the wisdom of prolong- 
ing the war, as the Whigs were doing; and that when the 
change was made, the less purely national interests that 
guided him were those that belonged to the cause of the 
Church he served rather than such as were selfishly his own. 
He shows that the friendship for Harley and St. John which 
he cultivated was neither prompted entirely by the gratifica- 
tion given to his pride and vanity, nor wanting altogether in 
an object worthy his pursuit from motives of higher sympathy. 
He shows how slowly, and as it were rather by the exigency 
of party than from any wish of the men themselves, the friend- 
ship between Swift and Addison was drawn asunder. He 
touches, too, upon the early phase of Swift’s connection with 
Esther Johnson. He has shown us already how Swift was not 
unlike other young men in that boyish attachment that means 
nothing but shows no unkindly heart. His mother’s fears of 
an unwise marriage were apparently aroused, but Swift’s 
sound sense put an end to all such apprehensions. A more 
serious attachment was made the occasion of much impassioned 
language ; but it, too, died out, whether by neglect on the 
part of the lady, or by ‘the expulsive power of a new affection,’ 
because by this time that attachment for Esther Johnson, 
whom he had first known and taught as a child of seven or 
eight in Sir William Temple’s house, was formed. It was an 
attachment which lasted till his death. From about his 
thirtieth year Stella was Swift’s type of all women. Of the 
darker clouds that passed over the story at a later day, Mr. 
Forster has now nothing to say. But he does give us so far 
his view of that connection, and in doing so, to a certain de- 
gree, is forced to anticipate. To the belief that there never 
was, according to the much-disputed story, any marriage, 
Mr. Forster distinctly states that he adheres; but as his nar- 
rative has not reached the year to which tradition fixes the 
marriage, if it took place, he is not called upon as yet to give 
us all the evidence for such a belief. But with regard to the 
whole relation between Swift and Stella Mr. Forster is very 
clear. 
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‘The limits as to their intercourse expressed by him, if not before 
known to her, she had now (when her residence in Ireland began) 
been made aware of, and it is not open to us to question that she 
accepted it with its plainly implied conditions of Affection, not Desire. 
The words, ‘in all other eyes but mine,’ have a touching signifi- 
eance. In all other eyes but his time would take from her lustre; her 
charms would fade ; but to him, through womanhood as in girlhood, she 
would continue the same. For what she was surrendering, then, she 
knew the equivalent; and this, almost wholly overlooked in other biogra- 
phies, will be found in the present to fill a large place. Her story has 
indeed been always told with too much indignation and pity. Not with 
what depresses or degrades, but rather with what consoles and exalts, we 
may associate such a life. This young friendless girl, of mean birth ard 
small fortune, chose to play no common part in the world; and it was 
not a sorrowful destiny, either for her life or her memory, to be the Star 
to such a man as Swift, the Stella to even such an Astrophel.’ 

Upon such a theory as this, little remains of that charge of 
being ‘the destroyer of the women that loved him,’ which has 
been so often and so lightly brought against Swift. 

Thus, although Mr. Forster has not yet had to deal with 
those parts of Swift’s life which have been the chief stumbling- 
blocks to his biographers, it is easy to see what the char- 
acter of his verdict on these will be. They may well be stript 
of much exaggeration, and from what remains inferences by 
no means fatal to Swift’s honour and honesty may be drawn. 
For an estimate of the whole of Swift’s life, Mr. Forster’s guid- 
ance in the early stages may at least serve to set us on the 
right road. 

The first question that arises about Swift is one to which 
much importance has been attached, viz., how far he adhered 
to the religious opinions professed by him as a clergyman of 
the Church of England. On the one hand it has been asserted 
that his whole life was one unbroken hypocrisy ; that he was, 
as Thackeray puts it, strangled in his bands and poisoned by 
his cassock, which was to him a sort of Nessus-shirt. Onthe 
other hand much has been said to show that Swift reverently 
held the dogmas which he professed, and having entered the 
Church, after carefully overlooking his position, devoted him- 
self to the maintenance of her creed. It requires no deep 
search into Swift’s writings to discover both themes and treat- 
ment likely to shock the religious feelings of most of mankind. 
But, on the other hand, he has in more than one treatise 
brought the whole weight of his sarcasm to bear upon the pro- 
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fession of scepticism and atheism ; and for those who ventured 
to dissent from the discipline or doctrine of his own Church 
he professed a genuine hatred, and forcibly attacked the weak 
points in their position. He wrote a scheme for the advance- 
ment of religion, of which it was said that the author was a 
man acquainted with the world, who would go to heaven with 
a very good grace. But in truth it would perhaps be more 
reasonable to ask whether Swift deserves or would have re- 
garded either the praise of common orthodoxy or the blame of 
vulgar scepticism. ‘ Swift’s,’ says Thackeray, ‘ was a reverent, 
‘ was a pious spirit, because Swift could love and pray,’ and, 
we might add, could think. Thus far we may know of his re- 
lation to religion in its simplest form. But who shall decide 
what was the binding force on Swift’s conscience of the 
doctrines of the English Church, held, as he saw them held, 
by the bulk of the clergy of his day. The Church was to him, 
as to his contemporaries, far more of a political corporation 
than ofa religious body. Such had been the effect of a century 
of political attitudinizing, such the outcome of the alliance 
struck first between James I. and the High Church party. We 
are not concerned to defend or to discuss the policy of such an 
establishment: it is enough to point out the character it bore, 
and the way in which that character loosened its hold on 
the consciences of thinking men. Swift attacked the Dis- 
senters, but rather because of what he saw in them that out- 
raged decorum or common sense, than because he was 
speculatively opposed to their tenets. In the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ 
he is not concerned to consider the grounds of Jack’s action: 
he errs, as Peter errs, in not holding to the golden mean that 
Martin chooses, a mean so consonant with common sense, so 
politically convenient. ‘ The want of a belief isa defect which 
‘ought to be concealed,’ he plainly says, ‘when it cannot be 
‘overcome.’ He defends the Christian religion, but it is from 
a contempt for the vulgar and blatant forms of popular infi- 
delity, in all its utter vanity and misconception, rather than 
from a sincere feeling for the doctrine he defends. It was the 
wretched weakness, the inflated conceit, the inherent cowardice 
that this infidelity covered, which stung his sarcasm. It is only 
a varied form of conventional religious hypocrisy, and for both 
Swift feels a consuming hatred. In the True and Faithful 
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Narrative,* the lady who in her consternation sends for the 


prophet Whiston, although she had before ‘ been addicted to 
‘ all the speculative doubts of the most able philosophers,’ is de- 
scribed in the lines just preceding those where we have the lady 
who, having made up her mind to the institution of prayers in 
her household, puts it off till the next day, ‘reasoning that it 
‘would be time enough to take off the servants from their 
‘business (which this practice must infallibly oceasion for an 
‘hour or two every day) when the comet made its appearance.’ 
Swift’s religion, in truth, stood above and outside of the 
doctrines which contained the not very sincere creed common 
in his day. The degree of blame which attaches to acquies- 
cence in these forms, it must be for each to determine; to us 
it does not, in all the circumstances, seem very great. Religious 
hypocrisy he saw through and scorned, and the trammels of 
religious narrowness never greatly galled him. But the main 
force of his attack is directed against what he found common 
in his day, political intrigue which took the form of religious 
dissent—and shallow vanity which took the form of free-think- 
ing. Yet though a mind like Swift’s might stand above doc- 
trinal forms of religion, there are times when the darkness 
gathers round, and perforce even minds like his seek refuge 
in the kindly ways that bring consolation to their fellow-men. 
Swift never neglected religious exercise, but as far as possible 
he resorted to it by stealth. Partly perhaps he dreaded the 
growth of conventional hypocrisy; partly he felt that his 
religion was only outwardly that of the bulk of his fellow- 
worshippers. And yet he craved for sympathy. In his later 
years, foreseeing the approach of madness, he used to pray to 
be taken from the evil which he saw must come. Who shall 
presume to gauge what religious feeling underlay the unutter- 
able sadness of that despairing, lonely prayer ? 

From Swift’s religion we pass to the question of his political 
career. Here too he has been accused of inconsistency that 
amounted to absolute breach of faith. After adhering to the 
Whig party he basely deserted them, and, a political turncoat, 
sought the patronage of the Tories, which he was prepared to 

* ¢A true and faithful narrative of what passed in London during the general 


consternation of all ranks and degrees of mankind, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday last,’ &e. 


828 
pay for with writings whose bitterness evinced the genuine 
rancour of a renegade. Now it would be rash to assert that 
Swift’s political career is in any way very creditable. Were 
the conduct of public men regulated on the principles which he 
followed, the result would be of the kind for abundant illustra- 
tion of which we would not have to go beyond his ownage. But 
before we pass a sweeping denunciation, we must look at all 
the circumstances. What were the ties of party, to which he 
was expected to show such allegiance, to a man like Swift ? 
How far did they comprise his views of politics? No more 
than the doctrines upheld by the bench of bishops comprised 
his religious views. From beginning to end of his political 
career nothing is so often repeated as his hatred of the curse 
of party. Grave expostulation, indignant invective, con- 
temptuous sarcasm, are all poured out against it. He feels 
that it has disjointed the age, that it breaks the ties of friend- 
ship, and makes men blind to justice or to common sense. 
But a man cannot always choose the tools with which he has 
to work, and few are high-minded or scrupulous enough to 
abstain from the fray becanse its instruments are not those he 
would himself most reverence or admire. Swift had to serve 
as a partisan or stand aloof altogether. He chose the former, 
and in this, as in all else, he followed no half measures. It 
was not in his nature not to throw that intensity which Mr. 
Forster justly considers one of the chief characteristics of his 
satire, into all that he did. Ina hand-to-hand struggle we don’t 
measure the weight of our blows, we don’t distinguish greatly 
upon whom they fall. The struggle may bring out the worst 
part of our nature, but for that it is not our nature that is most 
to blame. In judging of Swift’s political career, therefore, we 
are not careful to estimate the degree to which he sincerely 
felt the wrong done to Ireland when he wrote the ‘ Drapier’s 
‘Letters ;’ we are not anxious to assign his change from 
Somers and Halifax to Harley and S8t. John to purely patriotic 
motives. It is enough if we can prove that he found, or 
imagined he found, some basis for the bitterness of his 
invective; that he never pursued a personal attack merely for 
itself rather than for the question that hinged uponit ; and 
that if his motives for change were not altogether those of the 
most exalted patriotism, they were yet far removed from the 
ignoble selfishness of the servile renegade. 


Jonathan Swift. 
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Let us look to a few of his political utterances. The first i 
was that on the Dissensions at Athens and. Rome, which was i 
undoubtedly written, and was just as undoubtedly accepted, as 
a manifesto in favour of the chief leaders of the Whig party, 
attacked by the rancour ofthe Tory faction. So much we may 
admit. But it is further asserted that in it Swift lavished upon 
& these Whig leaders the most flattering comparisons, and wrote 


of them under the thin disguise of the most respectable names 

of antiquity. This present flattery, as well as his subsequent 
attacks, were prompted merely by a selfish ambition, and the 
svdden transposition is held effectually to dispose of his claims 
1 to political integrity. We are concerned now only with the 
7 first part of the accusation, that which relates to the tract 
itself. Did it involve the direct flattery thatis implied, or was 
Swift’s object in that flattery one of personal aggrandize- 
ment ? 

For ourselves, we can find in the tract little beyond a calm 
but indignant protest against the excess of party spirit. The 
warning that is drawn from the political life of Athens and 
Rome is one which has its lesson for Whig as well as for Tory. 
It has no special Whiggishness of tone. That which the writer 
appears to dislike most is what he calls the dominatio plebis. 
Undoubtedly the lesson bore most heavily at that moment 
upon the tactics of the Tory majority ; but there is no special 
attack upon their principles, only upon their present factious 
prosecutions. Next, with regard to the personal identification 
of the names drawn from antiquity with the prominent leaders, 
whose purpose it served, Mr. Forster says most conclu- 
sively :— 


‘The charges which have been based upon it, of having afterwards 
turned against the men whom it had compared and identified with such 
faultless heroes as Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles, and Phocion, are 
simply not true. It has no such strained comparisons, for its applications 
are in no respect personal. With perfect truth Swift says in it: “I am not 
conscious that I have forced an example or put it in any other light than 
it appeared to me long before I had thought of producing it.” ’ 


To this we may add that the number of names is not even 
identical with that of the Whig leaders, and Swift’s accusers 
have been sorely put to it to distribute six names over four 
persons. Nor is the description itself entirely flattering. 
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Themistocles, who is taken to represent the Earl of Orford, 
had ‘ somewhat of haughtiness in his temper and behaviour.’ 
Pericles, the representative of Halifax, was accused of ‘ misap- 
‘plying the public revenues to his own private use.’ ‘ His 
‘accounts were confused, . . . . . and merely to divert 
‘that difficulty and the consequences of it, he was forced to 
‘engage his country in the Peloponnesian war.’ The exact 
identification must have been embarrassing both to the flat- 
tered and to the flatterer. Add to this that any set comparison 
is only introduced apparently as an afterthought in the close 
of the chapter on Athens ; that in what is said of Rome there 
is not one word of personal reference at all; and the meaning 
which it has been attempted to fix upon this tract appears 
to have amazingly little foundation except in the imagination 
of Swift’s accusers. 

Let us take another tract, perhaps even more characteristic, 
and written when Swift’s position was entirely changed. It 
was not published till after its occasion had gone by, but it 
can still serve to show how far there was an identity of poli- 
tical feeling between the earlier and the later times, however 
much the outward relations of Swift had changed. In judging 
of this we must not lose sight of a point which is distinctive 
of the bulk of Swift’s political tracts, and of this among them, 
that they were really not so much objurgations of political 
opponents as admonitions to political friends. If we keep 
this in mind in judging of them, the bitterness, nay, the injus- 
tice of the invective appears as nothing but the dress which 
was to make unpleasant advice more palatable by abuse of 
others. 

The sum of the piece is this. Party spirit is no doubt an 
unmitigated evil. We have never concealed our opinion that 
it is false and vain: it fosters the worst passions and it pre- 
vents the free action of talents which might serve the nation 
usefully. But because party spirit is bad, we have not on that 
account the power to disregard it. Having chosen a line of 
policy we must keep to it, only let that policy be in the first 
place clear and decided. Let there be no doubt as to its in- 
tention, no darkening of counsel to adherents who have a 
right to know it. Do not believe that you will gain more by 
stratagem than you will lose by having a reputation for 
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chicane. Nay, more than this, your action must be firm. 
You must not encourage opponents, nor attempt their concili- 
ation. You will gain only their ingratitude and contempt. 
‘Let all schisms, sects, and heresies be discountenanced, and 
‘kept under due subjection, as far as consists with the lenity of 
‘our constitution. Let the open enemies of the Church (among 
‘whom I include at least Dissenters of all denominations) not 
‘be trusted with the smallest degree of civil or military power.’* 
Let the army too be regulated and made amenable to the dic- 
tates of your policy, and so mended as to be fit for the trust 
reposed in it. But while you are clear and decided in policy 
and firm in action, while you shape your tools to your pur- 
poses and give no encouragement to your opponents, you 
must at the same time be moderate. The exaggerations of 
high Tories are only less dangerous than the schisms of in- 
triguing Whigs; but the former may be dealt with, the latter 
cannot without injuring our own self-respect. Above all, let 
us have no tampering with the Protestant succession, let us 
be steady in our support of the Hanoverian family. Let us 
offend no scruples by loudly proclaiming that succession to be 
necessary and desirable on any abstract principle, and in order 
to destroy any notions that are dear to many who might help 
us; but let us maintain it only on the ground that it is 
necessary for the maintenance of the Protestant faith. ‘ Let 
us,’ and these are the most pregnant words in the whole 
treatise, ‘ put those we dispute with as much in the wrong as 
‘we can.’ 

These doctrines may be not only inexpedient but absolutely 
dangerous. They may involve, as Jeffrey thought the pro- 
posal about the army did involve, an appeal to civil war. But 
in the first place they are no more extreme than those to 
which many of the opposite party were ready to resort. The 
remodelling of the army was not one hundredth part as dan- 
gerous a use of faction as the proposal of the Whigs to give 
the command of it to the Duke of Marlborough for life. But 
however that may be, we fail to see how they could not 
honestly be held by the same man who wrote the ‘ Dissensions 
‘in Athens and Rome.’ They are the words and the opinions 
of one who had accepted the galling bonds of party when these 
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bonds were worst. His judgment may be thereby perverted, 
his genius may be given to the support of that which his 
calmer reason would have condemned; but, save in the proof 
of such partisanship, we see in them nothing of moral turpi- 
tude, nothing of renegading rancour. 

And now let us consider the circumstances of the actual 
change, on account of which the charge of political apostasy 
has been laid upon Swift. ‘We do not believe,’ says Jeffrey,* 
‘that there is anywhere on record a more barefaced avowal 
‘of political apostasy, undisguised and unpalliated by the 
‘slightest colour or pretence of public or conscientious mo- 
‘tives. . . . His only apology, in short, for this sudden 
‘dereliction of the principles which he had maintained for 
‘near forty years is a pretence of ill-usage from the party 
‘with whom he had held them—a pretence which, to say 
‘nothing of its inherent baseness, appears to be utterly with- 
‘out foundation.’ Now, in the first place there is, we believe, 
a considerable distinction between a dereliction of principles 
and a desertion of party, which the Edinburgh reviewer 
chooses here to confound. Unless the former be based on an 
honest change of opinion, it stamps a man with shame. But 
desertion of party is a very different thing. Party may find 
in itself an embodiment of principle which others fail to see 
in it. Unrequited service may not be the highest, but it may 
be a very reasonable, motive for deserting the party respon- 
sible for it. A man may find himself able to adhere with 
tolerable consistency to his opinions outside the sphere of the 
party whose ingratitude he has felt, and whose entire repre- 
sentation of his own principles he may have cause to doubt. 
Were Marlborough and Godolphin, or even Somers and 
Halifax, the be-all and end-all of politics to Swift? But 
what proof have we that a consideration of ill-usage entered 
strongly into Swift’s motive for a change of position? Except 
what arises from his own common habit of exaggerating what 
might tell against himself, and from the rancour of the hire- 
lings of the other party, absolutely none at all. It is strange 
to find a man’s dishonour based upon words of his own, 
spoken half in playfulness half in sulkiness. But this is 
what is done by Jeffrey. It is strange that he should not see 

* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ vol. xxvii. p. 12. 
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the effect of the words which he himself quotes, and which 
show us just what Swift thought of this charge of ratting. 
‘The Whigs think I came to England to leave them? And 
‘who the devil cares what they think?’ Are these the words 
of a conscious renegade, or of one who thought party a sham 
in which, to his misfortune, he had acquiesced, and whose 
ties shall as little fetter his action as its tenets comprised 
his own principles? Had Swift read the attack of the 
Edinburgh reviewer, who can say what his answer might 
have been ? 

But granting that Swift did, to some extent, change his 
views as to Whig principle, and not merely shift his position 
in the confused and ill-regulated fray, had he no other ground 
for doing so than selfishness or caprice? What were his 
views towards the Whigs and their views of him before this ? 
They had ill-used him ‘ because I refused to go certain lengths 
‘they would have me.’ Their violence had disgusted him. 
They had pursued certain measures which he had distinctly 
discountenanced. The removal of the Test in Ireland may 
have been expedient, but Swift had not thought so, and he 
had openly stated his disapproval. The appointment of Lord 
Wharton as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland Swift had looked 
upon as an insult to that country, and an outrage upon all 
decency; and Repeal of the Test for the sake of soothing tender 
consciences had not been more palatable to him from the 
advocacy of one stained by every vice beyond all others in a 
most profligate age. The expediency of continuing the war 
Swift had early begun to doubt. ‘We must have peace, let it 
‘be a good or bad one,’ he says, some time after, in his journal. 
But the Whigs stood committed to war. Lastly, what were his 
views of the crisis? Did he leave honesty and the Whigs for 
dishonour and reward among the Tories? ‘The nearer I 
‘look upon things,’ he says,* ‘the less I like them. . . . 
‘ The ministry (of Harley and St. John) is upon a very narrow 
‘bottom, and stands like an isthmus, between the Whigs on 
‘one side and the violent Tories on the other. They are 
‘able seamen, but the tempest is too great, the ship is too 
‘rotten, and the crew all against them.’ Is this the language 
that a man would hold in his own closet who had deserted 
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the party to which his principles bound him, and had linked 
himself with that which offered him patronage and reward 
instead of sympathy and honour ? 

We believe that, however mistaken and disastrous Swift’s 
political career may have been, the charge of profound poli- 
tical apostasy is absolutely baseless. But even were we to 
set aside all the difficulties he had found in adhering to the 
Whigs in these last years of their supremacy, and look only 
to motives of a less purely political kind for the change, yet 
were these motives selfish ? Distinctly not. The main ground 
upon which Swift’s discontent with his own treatment by the 
Whigs rested was not a personal one. That he could not have 
got preferment for himself, had he studiously sought it, is 
incredible. But he chose to throw all his political influence 
into a demand for the remission of the First Fruits to the 
Trish Church. In answer to that demand he was met by 
evasions, and delays, and delusive hopes, doomed from the 
first to disappointment. On his joining himself to Harley and 
St. John, this was his first demand. Obtrusive offers of per- 
sonal reward he steadily and with even overdrawn brusqueness 
refused. Into the claim for the First Fruits he merged, for a 
time at least, all his efforts. No doubt a certain amount of 
personal pride was concerned in the result, and not quite 
unnaturally. But he cared little to obtrude his own part in 
the success of the application, and the ingratitude with which 
it was rewarded he meets philosophically in his letter to 
Stella. ‘So goes the world,’ he says, ‘and so let it go.’ The 
vast influence which soon fell to Swift’s share no doubt gave 
him gratification: he would not have been human had it not. 
But what surprises us throughout the whole of this, the most 
brilliant epoch in his career, is not the greed or ambition that 
he shows, but the little he asked, and the still less he got. 
Jeffrey speaks of his preferment in the Church as what far ex- 
ceeded his first expectations or his deserts : it is surprising that 
he did not add his abilities. The ablest service that any political 
party ever received was rewarded with a post worth about 
£600 or £700 a year; the greatest genius that the Church of 
England ever counted amongst her clergy was banished to an 
Irish deanery, while Tenison was archbishop of Canterbury. 
Truly it is not surprising that the Edinburgh reviewer should 
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‘ really recollect no individual less entitled to be either discon- 
‘tented or misanthropical than Swift.’ 

Passing from thesemore or less personal questions, we come to 
one which affects more directly our estimate of Swift’s writings. 
These, it is said, express a misanthropy so black and gloomy 
as to argue a heart at war with all humanity. By recording 
such feelings he has given them a permanence which they did 
not deserve, and which makes his writings a curse rather than 
a blessing. We do not mean to rebut this by asserting, as has 
been asserted, that in these writings, in the black picture of 
human nature which he draws, Swift meant to work any great 
reform and to purge mankind. Genius seldom cares to write 
directly with a purpose, and of all men Swift has least of the 
reformer about him. But to appreciate the misanthropy that 
runs through his writings, and an exaggerated view of which 
has produced the estimate of M. Taine to which we have re- 
ferred, we must understand the peculiar qualities of Swift’s 
humour. 

The words in which Mr. Forster speaks of the ‘Battle of the 
‘Books’ describe, not unfitly, one side of all Swift’s humour. 


‘There is not in short a line in this extraordinary piece of concentrated 
humour, however seemingly filled with absurdity, that does not run over 
with sense and meaning. Ifa single word were to be employed in describ- 
ing it, applicable alike toits wit and its extravagance, intensity should be 
chosen. Especially characteristic of these earlier satiresis what generally 
will be found most aptly descriptive of all Swift’s writings, namely, that 
whether the subject be great or small, everything in it, from the first word 
to the last, is essentially part of it; not an episode or allusion being intro- 
duced merely for itself, but every minutest point not only harmonizing or 
consisting with the whole, but expressly supporting and strengthening it’ 


(p. 95). 


This intensity and concentration which are such characteristic 
excellences of Swift’s humour, are at the same time the parts 
of it most dangerous tohim who wieldedthem. Swift's was not 
the genial easy humour that accompanies the quiet laugh, or 
the grave half-pathetic smile of Addison or Steele. He had 
none of the gaiety that makes Goldsmith’s humour a source of 
pleasure to himself and others. He knew nothing of those 
‘sentiments which,’ as the Edinburgh reviewer tells us, ‘it is 
‘usually thought necessary to disguise under a thousand pre- 
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‘tences’—or of the truths ‘which are usually introduced with 
‘a thousand apologies.’ Intellectually, Swift could not be 
blind to reality and truth however hidden; by temperament, 
to hide what he saw was utterly impossible to him. Human 
nature stood before him stript of all its seemly trappings, 
hideous, contemptible, in utter nakedness. To his consummate 
clearness of vision there was no deception that could prove a 
veil. It was pierced through with the ease of the lancet lay- 
ing bare the nerves, and the stupid uselessness of the subter- 
fuge only added to the mockery of the show. And he had the 
gift besides of unrivalled clearness of language, which served 
to lay before his reader the whole truth of the vision that he 
saw, unexaggerated by any false rhetoric, unsoftened by any 
drapery of words. His style is calm, cold, unimpassioned as 
a piece of sculpture ; with no tawdry ornament, no mannerism, 
no slovenly ambiguity. Human nature was not flattered by 
the sight presented; but, in truth, her shocked recoil was the 
best tribute to the genius that laid her vices bare. 

No, there is nothing of the moral teacher in the hand 
that wields that pitiless scalpel. The reformer draws the 
hope that nerves him to his work from a sanguine blindness 
that was denied to Swift. The view of human nature, savage 
amid civilisation, with all her possibilities of unmeasured ill 
softened, but not uprooted, by centuries of philanthropy and 
toil, is not what animates those who struggle for only a little 
good. To feel the littleness of the good and the vastness of 
the evil ever before him, would shake the nerves of the 
most steadfast martyr, and make the tongue of the most fervid 
preacher dumb. But upon this sight Swift could never close 
his mind’s eye; and, sleepless himself, he could not suffer 
others’ sleep. 

The power that could create real humour, which the 
world would know for such, out of this grim material, was 
even more marvellous than the clearness of vision itself. And 
yet it is unquestionably there. Gulliver’s Travels contain the 
intensest tragedy the world has ever listened to, and yet per- 
force the world must laugh at its own pitiful discomfiture. 
For a century and a halfit has amused -our children and 
given food for laughter to our men. The movement of the 
whole is so easy and so light, that we hardly notice that, with 
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the writer, we are actually scorning ourselves, casting down 
our cherished idols and trampling them under foot. He never 
loses our sympathy for one moment. He leads us step by 
step, till we actually admire his majesty of Brobdingnag when 
he passes this verdict on us: ‘I cannot but conclude the bulk 
‘of your natives to be the most pernicious race of little odious 
‘vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face of the 
‘earth.’ When we have seen ourselves in the Yahoos (who still 
want the crowning malady of reason), how ready we are to re- 
cognise the good sense of the Houyhnhnm’s reflection, ‘ How 
‘vile, as well as miserable, such a creature, with a small propor- 
‘tion of reason might be.’ How proud we feel when the superior 
Houyhnhnm honours our race in Gulliver by gently raising 
his hoof for him to kiss! Human nature does not learn to 
amend itself, but it cannot avoid knowing itself through hu- 
mour like this. Take again the True and Faithful Narrative 
to which we have before referred. Here is human nature in 
expectation of the immediate summons to the Judgment Seat 
—not so much as it might be, but as Swift persuades us he 
actually saw it. What does this laughter tell us ? Miserable 
wretches, what is your religion? A rag, for which the most 
drivelling imposture, the most insane superstition serves you 
just as well. Whatis your virtue? The coward fear of ill, that 
bade the miser, in prospect of the comet’s advent, refund 
half-a-crown apiece to those he had cheated, and appear for 
the nonce a true penitent in all but charity to his neighbour. 
What is your boasted reason? Nothing but the obstinacy of 
Zachery Bowen the Quaker, who refuses to believe the com- 
mon dissolution, only because none of the brethren have had a 
manifestation of it. Like slaves, you are only cowed by fear. 
Once that is gone, ‘ the world went on in the old channel: they 
‘drank, they whored, they swore, they lied, they cheated, they 
‘quarrelled, they murdered.’ 

The humour is there, but it is not the kind that brings its 
possessor happiness. That clear pitiless insight seared the 
eyeballs that gazed as much as it shamed that they gazed 
upon. Swift was a misanthrope, but after his own sort. He 
did not hate men so muchas mankind. It was not envy 
so much as the shadeless perspicuity of his vision that was 


the basis of his misanthropy. It is not the misanthropy of a 
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Caliban ora Mephistopheles. It is that which finds a response 
in the heart of every man who thinks or feels at all. Thackeray 
was himself accused of cynicism, but he was a cynic only as 
genius is cynical in its sympathy. Swift’s misanthropy was 
cynicism grim even to despair, but his hatred of mankind was 
bitter only because he felt what love for his kind might be. 

He has not told the world how he felt this last. Genius 
rarely turns to us all its facets; it vouchsafes a heedless 
glimpse of one aspect, the rest it carelessly withdraws. But 
have we no means of knowing that other side? Was the boon 
companion of St. John always a cloudy misanthrope? Could 
the friend of Pope in the weakness and fretfulness of ill- 
health, know nothing of tenderness or gentle care? The man 
whom Addison calls the ‘most agreeable companion, the 
‘truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age,’ was he 
always a hater of his kind? Steele knew him otherwise when 
he describes that ‘turn of conversation’ that made his com- 
pany ‘very advantageous.’ Pope knew his gentler mood when 
he saw that ‘uncommon archness’ in his eyes, ‘ quite azure as 
‘the heavens ’—those eyes in which poor Hester Vanhomrigh 
saw a look ‘so awful that it struck the gazer dumb.’ Stella 
must have known that gentlest mood of all when he shaped 
his mouth, as he tells her, to chat with her in the little 
language that she prattled to him as a child of six, and that 
he never forgot when he had the fate of an empire almost in 
his hands. And we too may see him as he was when the 
fits of misanthropy were gone, when he was no longer the 
merciless satirist, the imperious dictator of his party, but the 
lover, genuine and simple as lover that has left us his story 
neyer was before. Intrigues of court, atttendance on this or 
that great man—what are they all to him? He wearies for 
the little garden at Laracor, for a sight of Stella, for the simple 
occupations of his own garden, his canal, and his willow 
walks. He is tired to death of the hurry and the bustle, the 
wretched ambition, that only disappoints the hopes that it 
creates. When he returns home at night, wearied and fagged, 
the excitement of the strife left behind, then it is that the 
clouds part and the light of a pure sky shines in on Swift. 
‘Come and appear, little letter,’ says he, as he slips it from 
under the pillow. ‘Here I am,’ says he, ‘and what say 
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‘you to Stella this morning, fresh and fasting?’ Whig and 
Tory, Harley and St. John, Churchmen and Dissenters, fall 
into the background : the hand that was strong for the scalpel 
could be very tender now. 

But this was a glimpse which we have, as it were, only on 
sufferance. Swift did not care that the world should know 
him as Stella did. The bias of his intellect and his tempera- 
ment lay towards that so-called misanthropic humour which 
forms the staple of his work. But such work as this had its 
natural effect of reacting on its author. However great the 
gain to us, his genius was to himself a curse rather than a 
gift. This clear vision and its forced employment were no 
kindly task. He feels angry and surprised at men’s indiffer- 
ence to what appears so clear to him, and yet he craves for 
sympathy. He would fain cease from working, but ‘ a person 
‘of great honour (who was pleased to stoop so low as my 
‘mind) used to tell me that my mind was like a conjured 
‘ spirit, that would do mischief if I could not give it employ- 
‘ment.’ He curses what, in the fashion of the day, he calls 
his muse—what we might call the bent of his genius. To her 
he owes his restlessness. 


‘To thee, what oft I vainly strove to hide, 
That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise 
Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice.’ 


‘Do not,’ he said to Delany, ‘ the corruptions and villanies of 
‘men eat your flesh and exhaust your spirit?’* The gloom 
and the anger increased together as years went on. ‘I find 
‘ myself disposed every year, or rather every month,’ he writes 
to Bolingbroke in 1728, ‘to be more angry and revengeful.’ 
The Edinburgh reviewer is surprised that ‘born a beggar,’ 
and endowed with a comfortable income, the like of which he 
had no right ever to expect, he should have had the audacity 
to be misanthropical or gloomy. But, alas! there is a sort of 
gloom that even the comforts of respectable maintenance can- 
not lighten, and we doubt Harley might have made Swift His 
Grace of Canterbury without clearing away the despair that 

* Delany denied it, with a text of Scripture for his authority; but we are not 


told what Swift’s answer was. 
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settled heavier and heavier upon him, and into the depths of 
which, perhaps, even the Edinburgh reviewer could not pene- 
trate. 

The exercise of humour so grim as Swift’s was of itself 
no cheering task, but it met a temperament which was only 
too ready to accept its colouring of gloom. Underneath all that 
misanthropy, underneath the guise of bitter sarcasm, there 
lay some hidden cause which is, and must remain, in great 
part a mystery. Throughout his life something presaged 
to Swift that time of hopeless madness, with its alternate 
rage and fatuity. For years before his death he was under a 
keeper, and at times it required six men to keep him from 
tearing his eyeballs from his head. Even here the pitiless 
rancour of accusation pursues him; the chief feature of his 
madness was, it is said, hatred of the sight of his fellow-men, 
proving, as is assumed, the truth of the allegations as to his 
misanthropy. The awe that is due in sight of reason de- 
throned may well spare apology, even though it does avert 
slander. These later years belong neither to the accuser nor 
to the apologist; but that which at last resulted in utter mad- 
ness, we believe to have affected the whole course of Swift's 
life. Those lighter maladies, which Swift mentions with such 
evident fear, must have covered something more fitted to ex- 
cite that fear than anything his words convey. To this 
mysterious bane of his life we attribute the dark and sad 


mystery of Swift and Stella; much, at least, of the restless 
discontent which pursued him throughout life; and, above all, 
that utterly loathsome coarseness that stains his works. His 
coarseness is not that of his own or of any other age. It con- 
tains no suggestive allurement, no images of pleasure. It ig 
the coarseness of the man himself; the suggestion of his in- 
cipient madness, or its cause, and of that alone. 

We have endeavoured to estimate Swift’s character and 
writings, neither hiding the darker traits, nor forcing facts 
into conformity with a preconceived, although picturesque, 
idea of unrelieved and lurid gloom. To Mr. Forster’s later 
volumes we must look for the completion of the work he has 
begun in that now before us, the clearing away all that dust- 
heap of scandal that has gathered round the name of Swift, 
and the placing on the pedestal which justly belongs to him 
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one who, in his own peculiar line, was the greatest genius 
which England ever produced. When fully known, we may 
expect that the greatness of that genius may command our 


reverence; its sadness, not our sneers and wasted diatribes, 
but rather our pity and our awe. 


Arr. II.—Ignatius—His Testimony to Primitive Con- 
ceptions of the Christian Religion. 


Tue paucity of writings which may with any degree of cer- 
tainty be ascribed to Christians living contemporaneously with, 
or immediately after the latest of the Apostles of Christ, 
naturally invests the Epistles of Ignatius, written so early as 
A.D. 107—or ten years later, as Pearson supposes—with an 
interest and authority that cannot well be overrated. It is 
not the design of the present remarks to discuss the genuine- 
ness of the seven Greek Epistles of the shorter recension, as 
compared with the larger Vulgate or the still shorter and less 
numerous Epistles of late discovered in Syriac. Interesting 
and important as this question is, our present concern is with 
the now commonly accepted Greek Epistles. The object we are 
mainly concerned with is to examine the testimony of Ignatius 
on questions of Christian doctrine. It cannot but be a matter 
of the utmost interest to observe in what form the Christian 
faith, as handed on by the Apostles, not only in their written 
remains, but also in their oral communications, presented 
itself to the minds of their immediate followers. If the result 
of such observation is to show that no important element of 
belief, beyond the particulars of the Christian faith which are 
to be found in the New Testament, was held by these, this 
result tends largely to confirm our persuasion that the New 
Testament contains a complete and sufficient record of Apos- 
tolic teaching. If we find the New Testament writings con- 
tinually cited as authorities, and that memoriter, and with the 
familiarity of acquaintance with them which a belief in their 
authoritative character would naturally produce, we have in 
this an important historical proof of the claims which they 
have on our acceptance, and their right to the place they 
occupy in the sacred canon. Dr. Newman indeed in his Essay, 
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to be noticed presently more particularly, says that in the 
shorter genuine Epistles there are only six quotations from the 
New Testament, and these consisting only of a few words each. 


-This entirely depends on what is meant by a quotation. For- 


mal citations by name, and reference ‘to chapter and verse,’ 
as Dr. Newman says, we cannot find, as it was notoriously not 
the custom of the early Christian writers to make citations in 
this way. But the Epistles of Ignatius are full of allusions to 
Apostolic sayings, full of phrases and thoughts borrowed from 
the New Testament, not by direct copying, but by the writer 
having his mind full of the sacred writings. One cannot long 
read Ignatius without being struck by many evidences of 
this pervading atmosphere of New Testament thought. And 
if at the same time matters of ecclesiastical organization 
appear to have received a permanent settlement, which, from 
whatever causes, had remained in a certain unsettled state 
during the period of the founding of the Church in different 
places, and while the newly-planted communities enjoyed the 
spiritual superintendence of the Apostles themselves or their 
immediate assistants, such a settlement must justly claim our 
most profound respect. For we may feel assured that arrange- 
ments would be adopted which, if not in accordance with posi- 
tive provisions, were in the spirit of Apostolic guidance, and 


’ as nearly as might be after the example of such arrangements 


as the Apostles themselves may have adopted. And this is 
the more probable in proportion as we find a general unifor- 
mity in the organization which was soon adopted throughout 
the Church at large. 

Considering how important the testimony of a writer like 
Ignatius must therefore necessarily be, such an inquiry as we 
propose to make would under any circumstances be worth the 
care that might be devoted to it. It is of the greater moment 
in so far as attempts may have been made by the advocates of 
different opinions to find countenance for their views in these 
documents. In particular those who allege primitive tradition 
as an authority for opinions that are far enough from the 
views of Christian doctrine presented by Ignatius, and the few 
authentic writings of others belonging to that early period, are 
naturally disposed to enlist their testimony on their side, if by 
any means it may be possible. They are tempted to catch at 
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slight hints and fancied rudiments of subsequently developed 
doctrines ; to put a meaning on words which only a wilful 
perversion, or the tendency to see in the words of another 
whose authority cannot be denied the meaning that only exists 
in one’s own mind, could ever make them seem to bear; and 
then by paraphrastic representations and an ingenious summing 
up of such fancied and overstrained testimonies to produce an 
impression on the minds of those who have not the documents 
themselves in their hands. A writer in the ‘ Dublin Review’ for 
October, 1873, givesa very interesting and valuable sketch of the 
evidence in favour of the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. 
To that he has prefixed a summary of the testimonies they are 
alleged to bear to modern Roman doctrine. The remarks we 
shall have to make on these allegations will, we feel convinced, 
suffice to prove that we have not unjustly characterized this 
attempt to make Ignatius speak the language of modern 
Rome. 

Dr. Newman, in his Essay on Ignatius, does not go so far, 
though we presume to think he finds in these Epistles much 
more than Ignatius ever thought himself. It is not just to 
hold a writer responsible for developments of his sayings, even 
when they are logically deducible from his words. For it 
might have been that the consequences, if foreseen, would have 
made him speak differently from what he may have said with- 
out perceiving the conclusions that might be drawn from his 
words. Dr. Newman's Essay was written in 1838, and is now 
republished in his collected ‘ Essays, Critical and Historical,’ 
1871. Whether what he meant by the ‘ Catholic system,’ 
when he wrote this Essay as an Anglican clergyman, is what 
he now understands by the same words, it is not for us to 
say. But the Essay, with one or two incidental remarks 
excepted, may very well stand as a moderate attempt to find 
in Ignatius, not only the theology of Nicene times, but rudi- 
ments of many Roman Catholic notions. He sets out with 
saying that those who maintain the Apostolic origin of what 
he calls Catholicism ‘are obliged to grant that it is not 
‘directly and explicitly inculcated in the Apostolic writings 
‘themselves.’ The works of the next generation, the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers, he says, are brief, and their statements 
sententious, and therefore he thinks likely to be understood 
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differently according to the views of the reader, who will see 
in them very much what he brings to them himself. That 
this is eminently the case with Dr. Newman, will be seen 
by any one who peruses his Essay, and in fact the remark 
seems intended not so much for the condemnation of other 
interpreters, as for his own justification. What Dr. Newman 
brings to the study of Ignatius is not the prepossession of 
modern Protestantism, but the Catholicism which he says is 
not in the New Testament, which is not even in the Apostolical 
Fathers, except as read according to his view of the way in 
which they should be read, and which he finds in the theology 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Indeed, we should say that 
even that theology derives a good deal of its significance in 
some particulars from subsequent developments applied on a 
like principle of interpretation. This principle of interpreting 
the earlier writer by the language and the views of much later 
writers, is an utterly false one, and would neutralize the 
value of any document as an historical evidence of the senti- 
ments of the writer or his times. Dr. Newman instances a 
number of phrases in Ignatius which were afterwards of great 
significance in the controversies that arose from time to time. 
Some of these expressions sprung up naturally in the course of 
time, as words always do; some were the simple outcome of the 
study of the New Testament writings, or the teaching of the 
Apostles corresponding to those writings; and some arose 
from controversies that had begun even in the New Testament 
times, or immediately after. And it would much more con- 
duce to the respect in which the doctrines of Ignatius are to 
be held, and to our belief in the genuineness of his writings, 
to treat them as expressing the theology natural to the time, 
than as an anticipation of subsequent controversies. 

Though the argument ab silentio is not always to be 
depended on, it cannot but be justly considered highly sig- 
nificant that in writings of such considerable extent, and 
touching so exclusively on matters connected with Christian 
faith and the Christian life, so many subjects of primary im- 
portance in later theology should be so entirely passed over 
unnoticed. We find in Ignatius no trace of a belief in a pur- 
gatorial state after death, nor even of simple prayer for the 
departed ; no notice of any penitential discipline; nothing to 
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give any countenance to the adoration of the Blessed Virgin or 
other departed saints; no seeking of their intercession. In 
regard to all these subjects there is an absolute silence, a serip- 
tural simplicity in the highest degree consistent with a date 
so nearly following the death of the last of the Apostles. Dr. 
Newman, indeed (p. 221), sees an apparent recognition of the 
so-called Limbus Patrum in Magn. ix., and of departed saints 
remembering, or at least benefiting us, in Trall. xiii. As 
regards the former, whatever may have been the state of the 
departed before the time of Christ, Ignatius says nothing of 
it in the place referred to. He does say that the prophets 
waited for Christ, and as they waited in righteousness, by His 
coming He has raised them from the dead ;* i.¢., plainly given 
them the hope of resurrection. For of course the resurrection 
has not yet been attained. As to the latter, he says to the 
Trallians, ‘Purify your spirit, which is mine; not only now, 
‘put when I attain to God; for Iam yet in peril.’+ Various 
emendations of this passage have been suggested, and explan- 
ations offered. But the meaning seems plain enough, though 
the way of speaking is remarkable. Ruchat, apud Jacobson, 
translates rightly, ‘ Purifiez votre esprit qui est aussi le mien.’ 
Such is his sense of the communion of saints, such his love 
for them, that he counts their spirit his also. I doubt if the 
sequel exactly represents what Ignatius meant: ‘Et non 
‘seulement il est & présent, mais aussi quand j’aurai obtenu 
‘Dieu.’ This if correct only affirms the communion of saints 
to extend beyond the present life; but the more natural ex- 
planation is that their care to purify their spirit should 
continue after he has departed. Even he is still in peril while 
he lives, and so would they be also until they too have at- 
tained to God. 

The Epistles are likewise free from all apocryphal tales 
and old wives’ fables, all pretension to miraculous powers, 
all speculation about the unseen world and the angelic 
hierarchy. Indeed, as regards this last subject, he dis- 
claims any knowledge. He excuses himself to the Trallians 


* Tlapwv abrodvc tx vexpdv. Perhaps the verb here, being in the imper- 
fect tense, might be translated, ‘ was raising ;’ that is, providing the means. of 
their resurrection. Hefele only sees a reference to Matt. xxvii. 52. 

‘Ayvizere rd Hefele, after Cotelerius, reads passively 
ayvifnra, but the sense is the same. 
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(chap. v.) for not treating of matters which he calls celestial, 
and that in a way that leads one to think they had sought 
information from him about such things. ‘Is it that I am 
‘not able to write of celestial matters to you? Nay, but I 
‘am afraid lest I might injure you, as being babes.’ This is 
said in such a way as to make it seem that they had com- 
plained of his not giving them the information he speaks of. 
What might have been the nature of that which he could give 
he does not enable us to say. But we may gather that it would 
have been very different from their expectation, by what he 
tells them he could not give. They seem to have thought that, 
by reason of his approaching martyrdom, he should, like 
Stephen, have seen heaven opened and beheld the array of the 
celestial hosts. For he goes on to say: ‘It is not because I 
‘am in bonds that I am able to understand celestial matters, 
‘and the allocations of angels, and the hosts arrayed in princi- 
‘ palities, things seen and unseen. In more than these things 
‘Tam still a learner.’ Dr. Newman sees in this an apparent 
recognition of what has since been called the disciplina arcani. 
But the so-called disciplina arcani was only a reserve practised 
towards unbelievers and catechumens, as regards the higher 
solemnities of religion, while Ignatius is plainly speaking to 
members of the Church. In a note, p. 200, he remarks on the 
phrase xaz’ oixovouiay, used by Ignatius in speaking of our Lord 
as borne ‘ by the Blessed Virgin, according to the dispensation 
‘of God,’ that, ‘ Here is an additional word, which afterwards is 
‘known to haveatechnical meaning.’ Even if the expression was 
used by Ignatius in reference to the secrecy of the Divine pur- 
pose until the fulness of the time was come, surely that would 
lend no countenance to the phenacism or economy afterwards 
practised by some of the early Christians, and reeommended by 
men of Dr. Newman’s school, when this Essay was first pub- 
lished. But Ignatius does not appear to have used the word 
at all with reference to secrecy. Ignatius is also free from 
all such silly allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament 
as abound in the Epistle that goes under the name of Barnabas, 
and has none of the babbling that is characteristic of the 
spurious writings of early Christian times. With the one 
exception of the overwrought enthusiasm with which he 
courted his approaching martyrdom, there is a prevailing cha- 
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racter of good sense which gives weight to his authority, and 
makes his testimony, both positive and negative, the more im- 
portant. This testimony we now proceed to examine in regard 
to some of the more important matters which have been the 
subjects of discussion and the occasion of divisions in the 
Christian Church. 

The points in regard to which we propose to examine the 
doctrinal testimonies of Ignatius may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

I. The Trinity and Divinity of Christ. 

II. The Atonement and kindred subjects of Justification and 
Grace. 

III. The Eucharist. 
IV. The Organization of the Church and Roman Primacy. 


I. The testimonies of Ignatius to the doctrine of the Trinity 
and to the pre-existence and Divinity of Christ, are too well 
known to call for much additional observation. The important 
point to be noticed is that, while inrespect to accuracy Ignatius 
stands distinguished from some of the other ante-Nicene or- 
thodox writers, such as Justin, in Ignatius there is not such 
an exactness and precision of language as might be thought 
to betray an acquaintance with the phraseology and definitions 
introduced in the progress of later controversies. It is for 
instance with some reserve that we should venture to say with 
the Dublin reviewer (p. 187), that in asserting the truth of 
Christ’s humanity he settled beforehand the controversies 
that were to arise in the fifth century ‘on the union of 
‘the two natures, and excludes Nestorianism by anticipation.’ 
As our blessed Lord is frequently called God, God Jesus 
Christ, and our God, in these Epistles, so also His blood 
is spoken of as ‘the blood of God,’ as for instance in 
Eph. i.,* a phrase which would have its Scriptural justi- 
fication in the received reading of Acts xx. 28, and lends 
countenance to that reading as being possibly derived from 
it, ‘The church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
‘own blood.’ But when the reviewer quoted these words of 
Ignatius, with a reference to them in a note, he should also 
have given a reference for the words which he adds, marked 
* Ey Ocov. 
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also as a quotation, ‘It is “‘God who was conceived by 
‘Mary ”’ (p. 857). We know of no such words existing thus 
simpliciter in these Epistles. He probably had in view Eph. 
xviii. ‘ For our God Jesus the Christ was borne in the womb 
‘by Mary, according to the dispensation of God.’* The 
reader will at once perceive that there is a great difference 
between thus saying that Jesus Christ our God was s0 
borne, and saying simply that God was conceived by Mary, 
without any mention of the human nature. So distinct an 
anticipation of the @eord«os would have tended to the disparage- 
ment of the genuineness of a writing which purported to be 
of the early date of these Epistles, rather than to the support 
of the doctrine which this word was adopted to express. It 
is true that, as Dr. Newman (p. 206) remarks, ‘ heresies 
‘beset the Church of the first century, which did but re- 
‘appear, substantially the same, but in more subtle forms, in 
‘the fourth and fifth.’ Cerinthianism was the form of error 
against which the phrases just now quoted were, no doubt, 
specially directed, for Cerinthus taught that the Logos only 
occupied or dwelt in the man Jesus for a time, taking 
up His abode in Him at His baptism, and forsaking Him 
before His death. This doctrine will sufficiently explain the 
emphasis with which Ignatius asserts the wa@os tod Oeod 
and the fact that ‘our God, Jesus Christ, was borne in the 
‘womb of Mary.’ In Nestorianism the union was permanent 
and from the commencement of the human existence of our 
Lord. But the twofold personality which that doctrine taught 
did not allow of such a phrase as @eoroxos, while the words 
of Ignatius are suited to the proper form of Cerinthian 
heresy, and this particular saying of Ignatius would possibly 
have been accepted by a Nestorian. 

While the commonly received reading of Acts xx. 28 is in 
accordance with the manner of speaking just noticed, another 
much disputed reading, that of 1 Tim. iii. 16, ‘God was 
‘manifest in the flesh,’ also receives support from one or two 
references to it by Ignatius. Thus, ina passage to be noticed 
again presently (Eph. vii.), he speaks of ‘God having been 
‘made in flesh,’t and in Eph. xix., ‘God humanly mani- 

*‘O yap 6 Xpiorig éExvopopyOn Mapiag Kar’ oixovopiay 
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fested.’* And this latter expression is more likely to have, 
been derived from the disputed reading in 1 Tim., inasmuch 
as it is used in the mention of certain mysteries. ‘The vir- 
‘ginity of Mary, and her childbearing, and likewise the Lord’s 
‘death, were unknown to the prince of this world, three mys- 
‘teries wrought in the silence of God, but to be proclaimed 
‘aloud.’ He then asks how these were manifested to the 
world? In reply, he refers to the Star of Bethlehem, attended 
by the choir of the sun and moon and other stars, and 
awakening by its strange appearance curiosity and surprise, 
putting an end to all magic, ignorance, and every bond of 
iniquity, whereby the ancient kingdom was destroyed, ‘ God 
‘being manifested as man.’ The connection between this 
latter clause and the enumeration of the mysteries, with 
the explanation which it gives of the Blessed Virgin’s child- 
bearing, reckoned as one of them, makes it one of the mys- 
teries by implication, and thus affords strong support to the 
reading of ‘the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in 
‘the flesh.’ 

The other passage, in Eph. vii., just now referred to, 
which is quoted by the Reviewer, p. 357, calls for further 
remark. ‘There is one physician, in the flesh and spiritual, 
‘made and not made [begotten and unbegotten) ,t God become 
‘partaker of flesh, in death true life, both from Mary and 
‘from God, first subject to suffering, and then without suf- 
‘fering, Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The Florentine Codex and 
the Old Latin read ‘begotten and unbegotten,’ while some 
copies of Athanasius, in citing the passage, have the other 
reading, ‘made and not made.’ Usage, indeed, exists in 
favour of this latter, as a possible translation of the former, 
on the strength of which the reviewer adopts it, though he 
candidly admits that the former was what Ignatius wrote. 
The great point to observe is that whatever translation may 
be admissible, so ambiguous and inexact a manner of speak- 
ing was not likely to have been adopted by one familiar with 
the formula, ‘begotten before all worlds,’ and it is therefore 
a note of antiquity in favour of the genuineness of the Epistles. 
But while the reviewer admits that this is the true reading, 

* avOpwrivwc pavepoupévoy, 
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though he adopts the more orthodox translation, ‘ made and 
‘not made,’ for the subsequent clause, ‘ first subject to suffer- 
‘ing, and then free from suffering,’* he gives, without any 
notice of the change, ‘ first impassible, then passible.’ This 
of course implies the pre-existence in the Divine nature, and 
the subsequent existence in human nature. On the other 
hand, the words of Ignatius say nothing of the preceding im- 
passibility, but speak only of the suffering state here, and the 
subsequent freedom from suffering; that is, post resurrec- 
tionem, a8 Hefele explains in a note. The reviewer, in his 
note on this passage, says that Rom. iii. makes it certain that 
Ignatius was not a Patripassian, and that Magn. viii. is still 
more decisive on this point. This is quite true, while the 
manner of speaking in both is evidently not adopted with such 
a special reference to the Patripassian heresy as might betray 
a later origin of these Epistles. 

Both these passages are attended with some difficulty. In 
Rom. iii. Ignatius begs of the Romans to pray for him, that 
he may not only be called a Christian, but found to be one. 
‘For if I be found one, then I may also be called one, and 
‘then be faithful when Iam not visible to the world. For 
‘nothing that is visible is perpetual. + For the things that are 
‘seen are temporal, but the things not seen, eternal.’ ‘O yap 
Ocds Inoods Xpictos ev Ov padrov haiverar. We 
think the meaning of this most agreeable to the context 
is, that our Lord Jesus Christ, now that He is with the 
Father, is more widely known than when He was visible on 
earth. Why so? Because, as he explains in the next sentence, 
‘ The work is not merely carried on in silence, but Christianity 
‘is a work of magnitude.’ The article before ‘our God’ is 
against making it the predicate. We might, however, trans- 
late in accordance with the order of the words, and with due 
regard to the article, ‘Our God Jesus Christ is the more 
‘shown [to be such] now that He is with the Father.’ 

The other passage above referred to (Magn. viii.) says that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is His eternal Word, not pro- 
ceeding from silence.} If Gnosticism had never been heard 
of, there would have been no difficulty in these words; the 
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Divine Word did not, like vocal words, begin from a state 
of silence, but was eternally with the Father. But Sige and 
Logos being successive, though not immediately successive 
terms in the Gnostic genealogies of AZons, if Ignatius spoke 
in this way without reference to these heretical notions, the 
coincidence would, to say the least, be extremely curious, and 
the Dublin reviewer wisely admits that Ignatius had the 
Gnostic Silence in his mind. This has been made a ground of 
suspicion against the Epistles as indicating an acquaintance 
with doctrines that were not developed in the time of Ignatius. 
It is certain, however, that the full-blown Gnosticism that was 
of a later date than Ignatius, was in a forward state of 
development much earlier. The Gnostic Hons were for the 
most part generals and abstracts in the current philosophy, 
invested with personality according to the prevalent tendency 
of Oriental thought. The New Testament itself gives indica- 
tions of Gnosticism being already in progress of development 
in the pleroma and ‘ philosophy and yain deceit’ of Col. ii. ; 
and in the ‘pseudonymous yveors’ and ‘endless genealogies’ 
of the First Epistle to Timothy, to say nothing of‘ the sect of 
‘the Nicolaitans.’ That Simon Magus adopted a species of 
Gnosticism is also beyond reasonable doubt, and the Dublin 
reviewer (p 401) has referred to the Philosophumena of 
Hippolytus fer proof that Sige was one of the Simonian 
ions. An interesting point which he has not noticed is 
that ¢wv7 held the place in Simon’s series of Hons that 
Aéyos did in the later Valentinian, borrowed from Simon 
with certain alterations. According to the system of Simon 
the primitive root was called dvvayis and ovy), from whence 
spring six roots, in pairs of males and females successively 
(Philosophumena, vi. 18-20). Now if Ignatius had these Si- 
monian Hons in view, we may suppose him to mean, like 
Hippolytus (Phil. x. 33), that the eternal Son was not Logos 
in the sense of wv), or vocal sound that proceeds from pre- 
vious silence, as Simon taught, but was eternally with the 
Father, the Adyos didios, 

We need not say that Ignatius in these Epistles thoroughly 
opposes himself to the earliest form of Gnostic error that 
troubled the Christian Church, one that directly affected the 
belief in the incarnation of the Son of God, namely the denial 
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by the Docete of the reality of our Lord’s human body, which 
was supposed to be a mere phantom that deceived the senses 
of men. This arose from the belief of the inherent evil of 
matter as opposed to spirit, and it was to avoid the difficulty 
of supposing that our Lord had part in what was essentially 
evil, that His humanity was regarded as a mere doxnous, or 
phantasmal appearance. That this error had appeared in 
the Church during the lifetime of St. John seems clear from 
the many well-known indications of opposition to it in his 
writings. The opposition of Ignatius to this form of Gnosti- 
cism in clear and distinct terms, with only the one supposed 
allusion to those forms of Gnosticism in which this was soon 
absorbed, is a great mark of antiquity and genuineness in 
these Epistles. It is remarkable that this early idealization 
of our Lord’s humanity should, at least in respect to His 
miracles and His resurrection, have now again appeared as 
an extensive form of modern rationalism, though from a 
different cause. 

Dr. Newman (p. 200) finds in the réAevos &vOpwrros yevopevos 
of Smyrn. iv. an anticipation of the manner of speaking 
adopted to oppose the Apollinarian doctrine of the fourth cen- 
tury, which taught that our Lord had not a human soul. 
Though this word was as he thinks well adapted to oppose the 
Docetic errors of the time of Ignatius, yet he says it was 
scarcely taken from Scripture, and was uncalled for by the 
context. The coincidence with the phrase used against Apolli- 
narianism is quite accidental. Ignatius seems not to have 
had any heresy in his mind, but to have used the words in 
reference to suffering and death as the lot of humanity, and 
the complete fulfilment of its condition. He says that ‘in 
‘ orderto suffer with him I endure all things, as He that became 
‘perfect man, enables me.’ The reference seems to have 
been to our Lord’s words, ‘ the third day I shall be perfected,’ 
or to those of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we are told 
that the Captain of our salvation should be made perfect 
through sufferings (ii. 10); and that ‘although he were a Son, 
‘yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered ; 
‘and being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
‘salvation unto all them that obey him’ (v. 8, 9). The recur- 
rence of this Scriptural idea through association of thought 
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gives a natural explanation of the use of a phrase which Dr. 
Newman says was uncalled for on the occasion. 

We have only further to say on this subject of the Trinity, 
that in Magn. xiii. the three Persons are twice enumerated, 
not in the regular order of the baptismal formula or the 
doxologies, but as in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, the Son being first 
mentioned. This has been noticed as a great sign of antiquity, 
as mentioned by Hefele in loc. 


II. We proceed now to the Atonement and kindred subjects 
of Justification and Grace. In regard to the first, while salva- 
tion is continually ascribed to Christ alone and His sufferings, 
there is nothing more definite than the statement in Eph. i., 
that Christ offered Himself to God as an oblation and sacrifice 
for us. He follows in this the simplicity of the Scriptural 
statements. There is nothing that lends itself to any par- 
ticular theory as to the way in which Christ’s oblation and 
sacrifice of Himself was effectual to our salvation in regard to 
God. As regards our justification thereby, Ignatius tells us in 
Philad. viii., that to him ‘the old ways, the uncorrupted old 
‘ways, were Jesus Christ, His cross, His death and resurrec- 
‘tion, and the faith which is through Him, by which means 
‘he desired through their prayers to be justified.’ So far 
positively ; negatively we find him in Rom. v., after describ- 
ing the insults and persecutions he had to endure on his way 
to Rome, saying that from these wrongs ‘he derived spiritual 
‘improvement, yet he has not thereby been justified.’ * The 
preterite form of the verb in this last clause, nearly an exact 
quotation from 1 Cor. iv. 4, seems indeed to indicate that, 
as in the case of St. Paul, the spiritual improvement he 
acquired was disclaimed as having secured his final justifi- 
cation, rather than with reference to a state of justification 
generally. And this is the more probable, as he presently adds, 
‘NowI begin to be a disciple,’ and he prays that nothing visible 
or invisible may envy him that he should attain to Christ by 
dying. ‘Let fire and cross, the assaults of wild beasts, 
‘lacerations, and tearing asunder of limb from limb, all 
‘diabolical punishments befall him, only that he may win 
‘Christ.’ But in all this there is no more efficacy attributed 
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to these sufferings as regards the attainment of salvation than 
in St. Paul’s, ‘If so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
‘be also glorified together.’ Indeed it is plain from this 
whole passage that beyond obedience as a disciple of Christ 
learned by suffering, the only efficacy he attributed to these 
torments was their expediting his final blessedness. He 
wishes to enjoy the beasts that were prepared for him, prays 
that they may be ready, will flatter and encourage them to de- 
vour him quickly, and not to stand off in a cowardly manner 
like some. Haste to win Christ, by which he means the en- 
joyment of his Saviour after death, is the burden of the whole 
Epistle. He begs they will not interfere for his release. The 
altar is ready for him, let him be offered to Him who has 
brought him from the east to the west. It is good to set to 
the world, that he may rise to God. He fears only how he 
may be steadfast to the end, and can only be sure when he 
ceases to be seen on earth. He cares no more for earthly 
things. But in all this there is not a word that implies the 
notion of any satisfaction for his sins by the suffering he was 
to endure. Indeed, though there is much expression of 
humility, much sense of weakness, there is no mention at all 
of his sins, no expression of penitence whatever. 

Let us now see how the Dublin reviewer treats this subject. 
He says, p. 358, that ‘of the Protestant theory that the 
‘merits of Christ are imputed to Christians without infusion 
‘of grace or necessity for mortification,’ no support can be 
found in the Ignatian Epistles. It is true enough that there 
is no trace in them of such a theory; but it is difficult to 
believe that the writer is not well aware that there is no 
Protestant community that has not taught the necessity of 
an infusion of grace, and the duty of mortifying the flesh with 
its affections, and that this is the teaching of Protestants, 
whether they abstain altogether from the use of such a 
phrase as the imputation of Christ’s merits or righteousness, 
as not to be found in holy Scripture, use it in a lax and rhetori- 
cal way of speaking, or even adopt it in its most literal and 
objectionable acceptation. What Protestants have denied is 
that such mortification, and the habitual righteousness that 
proceeds from the infusion of grace, can avail by way of merit 
or deserving to entitle men to the blessings of salvation, 
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which are only due to the unmerited grace of God and the 
merit of the Saviour’s work. Whether as the measure of 
men’s future reward, the proof of the reality of faith, or con- 
stituting fitness for heaven, the value of the effects of grace 
infused, and of the mortification of our evil tendencies, has 
never been denied, except it may have been by a handful 
of fanatical sectaries. But as not due to man’s unaided 
strength but to the grace infused, and as in their concrete 
manifestation imperfect, they are held to be insufficient to 
give a claim on divine justice by any inherent merit. 

The reviewer having thus set up as a Protestant theory 
what Protestants do not teach or believe, proceeds to say that 
the Epistles ‘breathe from first to last a spirit which is 
‘either fanatical or simply unmeaning to those who do not 
‘ accept the Catholic doctrine, that grace is a principle of merit, 
‘that the Christian has to satisfy for his sins by penance, and 
‘conform his life to the passion of our Divine Redeemer.’ To 
this last clause there is no exception to be taken; it sets forth 
what Protestants will recognise as a true and holy principle. 
But the writer does not venture to say that there is a word in 
Ignatius that affirms either of the preceding principles. 
Protestants who do not accept them have long enough read 
and admired Ignatius, without seeing in his writings anything 
either fanatical or unmeaning. They have indeed perceived 
in his eagerness to win the crown of martyrdom, and in his 
courting of suffering and death, so strongly expressed, chiefly 
in the Epistle to the Church in Rome, where he expected to 
finish his course, a highly wrought enthusiasm, the natural 
result of the persecutions he suffered. For persecution when 
it does not cause defection, tends to create enthusiasm both by 
its physical and its moral operation. This was aided by the 
circumstances of his journey, his reception by the Christians 
in his various resting-places, and the admiration of the depu- 
tations from different Churches that waited on him as he 
proceeded, which had, no doubt, a powerful influence in 
exciting a person of naturally ardent temperament. But 
even if we were obliged to regard this as all fanatical or 
simply unmeaning, unless we should attribute to him opinions 
of which he gives no indication, and which he could scarcely 
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have been fanatical or even foolish in some one particular or 
on some special occasion, who were calm and sensible enough 
in other respects or on ordinary occasions, we have no right 
to affirm that this could not have been the case with Ignatius. 

The reviewer evidently feels the weakness of his argument, 
for he tries to prop it by a reference to two passages of 
Clement, the meaning of which he mistakes, not to say 
misrepresents. In one of these he alleges that ‘we are 
‘said to be “‘ justified by works,” i.e, by works done through 
‘grace; while the other denies that we are “‘justified by works,” 
‘i.e., as the context shows, by natural good works.’ Now, as 
justification by faith without works, in some sense, and justi- 
fication by works and not by faith only, in some sense, are 
both affirmed in the New Testament, of course faith and 
works must each have a causal relation to justification, 
though not the same relation. But it is not with this that 
we are now concerned, but with what Clement is represented as 
saying. In the first-mentioned passage (Clem. 1 Cor. xxx.) 
the works spoken of are not specially regarded as works done 
by grace in opposition to natural good works, but as deeds in 
opposition to words ; and the justification intended seems to 
be far enough from that about which divines have disputed. He 
says, ‘Let us put on concord like a garment, being humble- 
‘minded, temperate, keeping ourselves aloof from all whisper- 
‘ing and evil-speaking, justifying ourselves by works and not 
‘by words.’ Evidently Clement speaks not of our being 
justified before God or by Him, but of being justified by our- 
selves, not by fine talk and self-laudation, but by deeds 
making good our Christian profession and character. As the 
previous things he mentions are things to be done by our- 
selves, so also is the justification he speaks of. The participle 
Sixacovpevor is evidently in the middle voice, and accordingly 
Hefele translates it so: Operibus, non autem verbis, nos justi- 
Jicantes. 

Now if we turn to the second passage of Clement referred 
to, ¢. xxxii., we shall find that there again the good works by 
which he denies that we are justified are not ‘natural good 
‘works, as the context shows,’ in opposition to works of grace: 
they are in the highest sense the works of grace. Having 
spoken of God’s goodness to the Jewish people, he says ‘all 
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‘were glorified and magnified, not by themselves, or their 
‘works, or the performance of righteousness which they 
‘wrought, but by His will. And we therefore having been 
‘called by His will in Jesus Christ, are not justified by our- 
‘selves, nor by our wisdom or understanding, or godliness, 
‘or works which we have wrought in holiness of heart, but 
‘by the faith by which the Almighty God justified all from 
‘the beginning of the world.’ Not only the description of the 
works themselves as done in holiness of heart, but their 
subsequence to our calling in Christ shows that they are 
works done by grace. Even by these the called in Christ 
are no more justified than, before the grace of the gospel, 
those who were called in Abraham were justified by their 
righteousness done under the grace of the Old Testament. 
From Clement thus misunderstood, we are brought back to 
another passage of Ignatius which is misinterpreted in like 
manner. ‘Similarly in his Epistle to the Ephesians Igna- 
‘tius describes the good Christian as one who receives the 
‘grace of Christ év puce: duxaia in a nature which is (really) just, 
‘and the work of salvation as ‘‘the connatural work,” because 
‘it is effected not by mere imputation of Christ’s merits, but in 
‘virtue of a principle which dwells in the soul, and unites itself 
‘to the nature of man.’ It would be hard to find in so small 
a space a greater number of mistakes. It is not true that 
Protestants think, as it is implied, that the work of salvation 
is effected by mere imputation of Christ’s merits, and not in 
virtue of a principle of grace which dwells in and unites itself 
to the soul. It is not the case that Ignatius speaks here at 
all of receiving the name of Christ, whatever that may mean. 
There is nothing, as the Greek reader knows, but the mere 
English reader might not perceive, to warrant the parenthetic 
introduction (really), which seems put in to make the latter 
suppose that Ignatius is distinguishing this nature as really 
just from a nature just only by imputation. And lastly, what 
he translates ‘ the connatural work,’ even if rightly translated, 
is not the work of salvation at all. He tells the Ephesian 
Church how he had heard through God of ‘the much admired 
‘name it had acquired by its righteous disposition, according 
‘to faith and love in Jesus Christ our Saviour.’* The good 
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name was evidently the character that Church had gained, 
not the name of Christ they had received, and they had 
acquired it by what he calls ‘a righteous nature,’ indole 
proba, as Hefele translates, so described because it was in 
accordance with faith and love in Christ Jesus. And so far 
as it was in accordance with these it was a really just or 
righteous nature, whatever imperfections may have still 
existed in it. But Ignatius says nothing of its being really, 
as distinguished from nominally, such. He proceeds to tell 
them that ‘being imitators of God, having been quickened 
‘to new life by His blood, they had fully accomplished the 
‘brotherly work.* For having heard that he was coming 
‘bound from Syria for the common name and hope, they had 
‘hastened to see him, who hoped by their prayer to obtain the 
‘privilege of fighting with beasts at Rome.’ ‘ The brotherly 
‘work’ is what the context suggests, a good and proper 
translation of the phrase used by Ignatius. ‘The conna- 
‘tural work’ would be a legitimate rendering if there was 
anything mentioned with which it was connatural; but there 
is not anything such. Archbishop Wake indeed, in accord- 
ance with a well-known use of the definite article, translates 
‘your connatural work:’ congenial or kindred would be 
better English and more intelligible. But this is not what 
the reviewer intends, and it would be admissible if the 
context did not suggest the other rendering, opus fraternitatis, 
as Hefele translates, which seems to be clearly the meaning 
of Ignatius. It will now we think be seen that it would be 
difficult, as we said, to make a greater number of mistakes, if 
not of wilful misrepresentations, in so small a space, and all 
for nothing except to make it appear that Protestants hold a 
doctrine which they do not hold, and that Ignatius is opposed 
to them in regard to it. 

There is only one more particular that we shall advert to in 
this part of our subject. It is the assertion in p: 859 that 
‘Ignatius extols virginity in words which must sound strange 
‘to Protestants, as a state chosen in honour of our Lord’s 
‘flesh.’ If the writer had presented what Ignatius really 
does say on this subject (Polyce. v.), it would not sound strange 
to the ears of any reasonable Protestant. First as to the 
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meaning of the phrase which he translates ‘in honour of our 
‘Lord’s flesh.’* He says in a note that this translation is 
supported by the Syriac and Armenian versions, but that 
Hefele’s translation, ‘in honour of the Lord of the flesh,’ 
may be adopted without prejudice to his argument. In an 
expression like this, in which the direct order of the words 
gives a good and consistent sense, nothing would justify a 
departure from it but something in the context that would 
clearly indicate that the inverted order was intended by the 
writer. There is nothing of this kind, and the direct is 
plainly the proper order in which the words are to be taken. 
The other savours of a devotion that pertains to much later 
times, and that has effloresced in the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart. As Christ is the Lord of the flesh as well as of the 
spirit, and our bodies are the members of Christ, He claims 
from His disciples that according to their ability they should 
honour Him with their bodies as well as with their spirits, 
which are His; and if they can serve Him better, and better 
do the work He has assigned to them in celibacy than in 
matriage, it is not strange to Protestants to be told that they 
should honour the Lord of their flesh by denying even its 
lawful inclinations for His sake. And that this is the 
meaning of Ignatius may be seen from the conclusion of this 
chapter, which relates entirely to the subject of marriage, with 
only this parenthetic reference to celibacy, after which he 
returns to marriage and closes by saying, ‘ Let all things be 
‘done to the honour of God,’ as before ‘ to the honour of the 
‘Lord of the flesh.’ Beyond this there is nothing in favour 
of virginity in what Ignatius says. He certainly does not 
extol it, but rather speaks of it in a very dubious and cautious 
way. Having mentioned the duties of husbands and wives, 
he then says, ‘ If any is able to continue in chastity in honour 
‘of the Lord of the flesh, let him continue without boasting. 
‘If he boasts he is lost; and if he thinks more of himself than 
‘of the bishop, he has perished.’ Here we see that far from 
extolling the practice he does not say a word in recommend- 
ation of it, and it is made to depend upon an ability, the 
possession of which can only be known from trial and experi- 
ence, a condition which is quite inconsistent with vows or 
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i ' obligations entered into beforehand, and which implies the 
| liberty of receding from the practice whenever experience 
! shows the ability to be wanting. It further appears that 
- Ignatius considered the practice, even when the ability exists, 
ie to be attended by special temptations to spiritual pride and 
if setting one’s self above or in opposition to his ecclesiastical 
superiors. Dr. Newman, p. 121, considers that Ignatius has 
signified ‘his implied praise of virginity, and his implied 
a ‘countenance of formal resolves for that purpose, when he 
a ‘says, “If he boasts, he is perishing.”’ We have seen what 
. his praise amounts to, and formal resolves are only implied in 
| the words quoted in so far as that one would not be likely to 
| boast in such a case, if there was not a resolution to maintain 
i the observance of the practice. But ‘formal’ is an ambi- 
guous word as thus used; it may refer only to a solemn 
resolution formed by the individual and openly acknowledged 
as a settled purpose, or it may mean a vow publicly made 
under the sanctions of religion, and entered into as a matter 
of irrevocable obligation. Of this latter formality at any rate 
there is no implied countenance in anything Ignatius says, 
but rather an implied discountenance. How little credit was 
attached to the profession of virginity as such may be seen 
from the salutations at the close of the Epistle to the Smyr- 
neans. ‘I salute the houses of my brethren with their wives 
‘and children, and the virgins that are called widows.’ 
According to 1 Tim. v., widows were employed in the 
a services of religion. Qualified widows however might not 
always be had. Married women would often be hindered by 
the cares of the household. If any such were employed in 
: the Church of Smyrna, they are saluted amongst the wives 
q previously mentioned. That there were unmarried women so 
employed is clear. But instead of their unmarried condition 
being considered one of special honour, it was covered by the 
tf assumed designation and character of widows: as such they 
Na appeared to the world, and such they were called in the 
% Church. There is in Grabe’s ‘ Spicilegium,’ ii. 24, a frag- 
ment ascribed by Damascenus to Ignatius, which if genuine 
shows his mind in this matter: ‘Lay the yoke of virginity on 
‘no one; for it is a dangerous matter and hard to be main- 
‘tained, especially when made compulsory.’ 
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III. We come now to the eucharistic views of Ignatius. 
Beyond the use of the word altar—and how little that signifies 
we shall soon see—there is not a semblance of any notion of 
eucharistic sacrifice in these Epistles. By this absence of 
any recognition of the sacrificial character of the rite the 
Dublin reviewer feels evidently embarrassed, and to supply 
the deficiency he has recourse to Clement, who speaks of the 
bishop ‘ offering the gifts,’ and he refers to the Apostolical 
Constitutions as leaving no room to doubt what Clement was 
alluding to. Weshall see presently what these references are 
worth. We are told that ‘the distinctness with which S. 
‘Ignatius declares his faith in the real presence of Christ 
‘in the Eucharist, is of itself proof that our Lord is the 
‘victim offered upon the altar.’ Of course this assumes 
that an altar necessarily implies a victim, as if no other 
kind of oblation might be offered on an altar. But a sin- 
gular argument is used to support this conclusion as regards 
Ignatius. ‘‘‘ Sacrifice,” ‘‘oblation,” and the like, are the 
‘terms in which the Eucharist is constantly described by 
‘§. Justin and §. Ireneus. Protestants have agreed that, 
‘though these Fathers indisputably regarded the Eucharist 
‘as a sacrifice, they meant by this sacrifice no more than 
‘an oblation of bread and wine offered up to God in the 
‘name of the faithful, who presented them to the bishop. 
‘This argument, however, was based on the supposition 
‘that in the ante-Nicene period no one believed that the 
‘bread and wine were changed into the body and blood of 
‘Christ. If S. Ignatius recognised (and he certainly did) the 
‘Eucharist as the flesh of Christ, that, and nothing short of 
‘it, can be the oblation which is made upon the altar.’ Let 
us state this argument more distinctly. Clement speaks of 
oblations, but does not tell us the nature of them. Ignatius 
says nothing of oblation, but uses the term altar. Justin 
and Ireneus some half century after the death of Ignatius 
speak of oblation and sacrifice ; but they do this in a manner 
which, as far as these words go, it is admitted, does not 
necessitate the supposition that it consisted of anything but 
bread and wine. But then Ignatius believed that the Hu- 
charist is the flesh of Christ, and therefore Justin and 
Treneus must have meant more than the oblation of bread 
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and wine, and that our Lord Himself was offered as a victim 
by this oblation. And as these Fathers are thus proved to 
have held this, so must Ignatius also half a century earlier, 
and, as it is implied, Clement nearly as long before him. 

This curious argument rests on a series of unwarrantable 
assumptions. First it is assumed that what Ignatius thought 
of the real presence, Justin and Ireneus must also have 
thought, though this is a subject which, before it was dog- 
matically formulated, was liable to be viewed in different lights, 
and to assume different phases in different minds, separated 
by distance of time and place. Then it is assumed that 
when Ignatius spoke of the Eucharist as the flesh of Christ, 
he meant that the elements were materially changed, which is 
by no means the case, as we shall see. It is further assumed 
that if Justin and Ireneus held this doctrine as to the conse- 
crated elements, they understood the oblation of them in their 
consecrated and not their unconsecrated state, though their 
words do not express such a meaning. It is then assumed 
that what they thought on this subject, half a century after 
Ignatius, he must also have thought in his day, though it is 
notorious that the tendency of thought was towards develop- 
ment, and though the words of Ignatius give no warrant for 
the assumption, beyond what may be supposed to exist in the 
use of the term altar. The inconclusiveness of this argument 
is quite evident without any reference to what Ireneus and 
Justin actually say, which want of space obliges us to forego. 

We may now return to Clement and the reference to the 
Apostolical Constitutions. Respecting the latter, it is to be 
observed that a writing falsely ascribed to Clement, and of a 
date which the great Roman divines, Bellarmine, Baronius, 
and Bona do not fix within an earlier limit than the time of 
the Nicene Council, is no authority for the meaning of Clement. 
The liturgy which it contains appears never to have been 
used in any Church, though it perhaps presents a tolerably 
fair ideal of the liturgies in use at the time of its composition. 
The passage referred to is where the proclamation having been 
made that all disqualified persons should depart, and that the 
faithful should be in readiness, the deacons are directed then 
to ‘bring the gifts to the bishop to be laid on the altar.’ These 
are evidently the requisites for the celebration about to com- 
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mence. No consecration has yet taken place; the celebrant 
has not even yet put on the proper vestment ; and nothing else 
can be intended than the yet unconsecrated bread and wine, 
with perhaps, as we may gather from the third of the so-called 
Apostolical Canons, oil and incense, and at the proper season 
grapes and ears of corn. This presentation of the unconse- 
crated elements is still prescribed by the modern Ordo Misse, 
and has its corresponding oblation, together with the alms, in 
the Anglican ritual. This reference, therefore, even if the 
document were authoritative, could throw no light on Clement’s 
mention of ‘ the gifts’ offered by the bishop, beyond what the 
words of Clement himself express. When he says it would be 
no small sin to depose from the office of bishop those who 
have blamelessly and piously offered the gifts, there is no 
reason to suppose that he meant more than the bread and 
wine presented by the faithful and offered to God for the pur- 
pose of the Eucharist. It is not unlikely indeed, from the 
word blamelessly, that the pecuniary gifts of the faithful pre- 
sented simultaneously, as in the Anglican offertory, may have 
been also intended, and that Clement had in view the blame- 
less and faithful devotion of those to God’s service. However 
that may be, neither in Clement nor in Ignatius does @ucia 
appear in reference to the Eucharist. Whatever they had 
thought of it as a commemorative sacrifice, there is nothing 
in either to indicate the same beyond the use of the word altar 
by Ignatius. Let us now see how far this word, as so em- 
ployed, goes to justify any inference as to the notion of a 
propitiatory sacrifice now prevalent. 

We first notice two passages from Eph. vi. and Trall. 
vii. In the former he says that ‘unless one be within the 
‘altar he is deprived of the bread of God,’ and in the latter, 
that ‘he that is within the altar is pure, but he that is without 
‘is not pure,’ the second clause here being absent from the 
Greek MS., but supplied from the Old Latin. The foundation 
of this way of speaking is laid, we have no doubt, in a very 
ancient usage, ‘according to which the word signifies the area, 
enclosed space, or sacrarium, in which the Eucharist was 
celebrated, and not merely the holy table. It is to be found 
in the 44th of the Laodicean Canons, which forbids women to 
go within the altar, and probably in the third of the Apos- 
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tolical Canons. Other ecclesiastical writings also afford 
instances of this usage,* which is not even yet extinct; at 
least in Ireland the Roman Catholics commonly call the entire 
sanctuary the altar, as well as the table itself. Mede and others 
have seen examples of this in Rev. xi. 1 and xiv. 18. However 
that may be, Ignatius in Eph.v. seems to have meant this area, 
understood literally. He says, ‘If any one be not within the 
‘altar he is deprived of the bread of God. For if the prayer 
‘of one and another has such power, how much more that of 
‘the bishop and of the whole Church. He therefore that comes 
‘not to the assembly is proud, and hath cut himself off ;’ that 
is, as it were excommunicated himself. But if the place itself 
in which the holy mysteries were celebrated was not intended, 
the word must plainly mean the fellowship of the Church 
maintained by the assembling therein for communion. And 
it is worthy of note that the participation of the bread of God 
(whether by this the eucharistic bread or the general blessings 
of the Christian religion be intended) is made to depend, at 
least in some measure, on the efficacy of the joint prayers 
of the whole Church. In the other passage, Trall. vii., being 
within the altar is plainly being in the fellowship of the 
Church, as maintained by acting in unison with the bishop, the 
presbytery, and the deacons. Clement of Alexandria extends 
this way of speaking, and calls the congregation itself assem- 
bled for prayer the earthly altar.| And alittle after, the same 
writer tells us that ‘the sacrifice of the Church is the 
word exhaled as incense from holy souls.’ { Now con- 
sidering that the word @vo/a was not applied, as far as 
we know, to the material oblation of the Eucharist till a 
much later period than the time of Ignatius,§ it would seem 


* Thus in the ancient Greek liturgies the altar is the enclosedspace, Within 
it is the dyia rpawefa. It is so also in modern Greek usage. 
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as if it was this spiritual sacrifice, ‘the sacrifice of praise, the 
‘ fruit of the lips’ of Heb. xiii. 15, that was the reason why the 
place where the faithful assembled for the eucharistic cele- 
bration, or the congregation of the faithful itself, was called 
the altar. And the use of the word by Ignatius in this sense 
belongs to a period in which the eucharistic celebration was 
still identified with the love feast, as in 1 Cor. xi.; for in 
Smyrn. viii., having said that that should be esteemed a valid 
Eucharist which was celebrated by the bishop, or one to whom 
he had given authority, Ignatius presently adds, ‘It is not 
‘lawful without the bishop either to baptize or to celebrate a 
‘love feast.’ This identification of the Agape with the Eucharist 
seems to imply the assembling of the people within the 
sacrarium, or so-called altar. 

There are two other places in which Ignatius uses the word 
altar. In Magn. vii. he says, ‘Come therefore together all, 
‘as to one temple of God, as to one altar, as to one Jesus 
‘Christ.’ * And in Philad. vi. ; ‘ Be diligent therefore to resort 
‘to one Eucharist, for there isone flesh ofour Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘and one cup for union with His blood; one altar, as one bishop, 
‘with the presbytery and deacons.’ Considering the ideas 
which we have already shown were attached to this word by 
Ignatius and others, we think there is as good reason to suppose 
that he uses it in these passages in one or other of the same 
senses, which would be equally consistent with the context, as 
in the more special sense of the holy table. 

The absence of the word iepeds, as a title of Christian min- 
isters, from these Epistles is admitted. As the use of the title 
would have savoured of later times, so its absence is a note of 
antiquity. There is a passage in Philad. ix. which uses the word 
in a dubious manner, but clearly not of the Christian ministry. 
‘ And the priests were good, but a better thing the high-priest, 
‘who has been entrusted with the Holy of Holies, who alone 
‘has been entrusted with the hidden things of God; he being 
‘the door of the Father, by which Abraham and Isaac and 
‘Jacob, and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Church 


in use, and conveys an idea quite different from that of the propitiatory sacrifice 
in the Eucharist now taught. See ‘Dial. cum Tryph.’ pp. 260-344, Par. 1615. 

* He says not to one temple and one altar, but as to, and we may perhaps 
understand our Lord Himself to be intended, just as in Rev. xxi. 22 the Lamb 
is the temple in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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‘enter in.’ Either the priests here spoken of were the priests 
of the Old Testament mentioned in reference to some who are 
represented in the preceding chapter as appealing to the Old 
Testament ; or, as would seem from the sequel, the whole body 
of the faithful both of the Old and the New Testament, ‘a 
‘royal priesthood,’ are intended. Justin also calls the faith- 
ful the priesthood which offers the eucharistic sacrifices (Tryph. 
p. 844). 

So little does the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist appear 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, that the Dublin reviewer tries to 
make up for the deficiency by saying that ‘the distinctness 
‘ with which Ignatius declares his faith in the real presence of 
‘ Christin the Eucharist, is of itself a proof that our Lord is the 
‘victim offered on the altar’ (pp. 363, 364). But however the 
Roman doctrine of the real presence is necessary to the Roman 
doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice, the latter doctrine does 
not follow as a necessary consequence from it. But it is not 
needful to discuss this question at greater length. It will 
suffice to examine the testimony of Ignatius on the subject, 
taking the several passages that refer to it in detail. 

We notice first certain passages which are admittedly figu- 
rative, indeed, in the highest degree metaphorical. In these 
allusion is evidently made to the expressions of our Lord in 
John vi., and the sacramental idea is in some degree pre- 
sent to the mind, and a sacramental way of speaking is 
adopted, while the writer overleaps the external rite, and goes 
directly to the internal and spiritual participation. Thus in 
Philad. v., after expressing his fear of failure as not being yet 
perfected, he says he trusts through their prayer to attain the 
lot assigned him by God’s mercy, ‘ fleeing to the gospel as the 
‘flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of the 
‘Church.’ Here the gospel is, as it were sacramentally, the 
flesh of Christ, and the Apostles who preached it, as it were 
the presbytery of the Church universal administering that 
sacrament, just as St. Paul speaks of himself in Rom. xy. 16 
as ‘the liturgic minister of Jesus Christ, sacerdotally minis- 
‘tering the gospel of God.’ According to this passage it is the 
gospel (and of course faith in it is implied) that is the means 
of partaking of the flesh of Christ. In the passage we now pro- 
ceed to cite it is faith and love that are expressly mentioned 
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in this way. In Trall. viii. he bids his readers to ‘ build them- 
‘selves up anew in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, and 
‘in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ.’ The manner of 
speaking is similar, only that faith and love here stand in 
place of the gospel. 

We now come to a passage of the same kind in which the 
sacramental allusion is more distinct, while yet the thought in 
like manner overpasses the external rite, and bounds into the 
fruition of the life to come. It is in Rom. vii. He had been 
speaking of his wish to die, and says, ‘My desire, épws, 
‘has been crucified, and there is not in me a fire that craves 
‘material fuel; but there is in me a living and speaking water, 
‘that says to me from within, Away to the Father. I delight 
‘not in corruptible food, nor in the pleasures of this life. I 
‘wish for the bread of God, heavenly bread, the bread of life, 
‘ which is the flesh ef Jesus Christ, and I wish for the drink 
‘of God, His blood, which is love incorruptible and ever- 
‘springing life.’ Here the whole tone of the thought over- 
passes the eucharistic rite, the terms of which are in part 
borrowed; or rather we should say it is the words of our 
Lord in John vi. that are borrowed.* His longing goes 
beyond anything to be enjoyed on earth; the eucharistic par- 
ticipation was within his reach, whenever he desired it; he 
craves what he can have only when he quits this life; and to 
come down from his longing for death, to any blessing how- 
ever great to be enjoyed here, would be a descent which the 
whole character of this touching and noble passage forbids. 
It can scarcely be thought that one who held the material 
reception of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
would use such statements as are made in these passages in 
regard to faith and love and the gospel, which in a sacra- 
mental way he calls the flesh and the blood of Christ. It 
is the fact that he did not so regard it that enabled him 


* It is scarcely possible to doubt that the writer of this passage had in his 
mind our Lord’s discourse in John vi. Allusions are always vague and in- 
exact, but not the less distinctly show the source from whence they are derived. 
The Gospel of St. John was plainly sufficiently old to be familiar to the writer’s 
mind when he made these allusions. The reader will perceive the significance 
of this remark as bearing on the date of the Fourth Gospel. The allusions also 
indicate that our Lord’s discourse was regarded as going above and beyond the 
mere external eucharistic rite. 
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to make this application of the sacramental idea. The 
reviewer’s explanation of these sayings, that faith and love 
are so called ‘in the sense that they have His true humanity 
‘for their object, and attain their end by uniting us to it’ 
(p. 363), suggests a very moderate interpretation even of the 
words of institution themselves; as if one should say the bread 
and the wine are called His body and blood because they have 
His true humanity as the object of their significance, and 
attain their end by uniting us to it. In confirmation of this 
explanation he quotes a passage in Smyvrn. x., which, if he 
has rightly interpreted it, is in full accord with all that we have 
said. ‘Nor will you be ashamed of your perfect faith, Jesus 
‘Christ.’ To call Jesus Christ their perfect faith would be a 
like figure to calling their faith the flesh of Christ, only that 
it would not have the same sacramental allusion. We fail to 
see how it in any way helps the reviewer’s argument. The 
sense, however, is most completely missed. He mentions 
indeed in a note that Hefele, instead of ‘ your perfect faith,’ 
has qui perfecte fidelis est, but says that he has himself followed 
the rendering of Dressel. Ignatius, however, tells the Chris- 
tians of Smyrna that they had not despised his chains, nor 
were they ashamed of them; and then he adds, ‘Neither will 
‘ Jesus Christ, the perfect faith, be ashamed of you.’ Even if 
we give the definite article the pronominal force of your, still 
this would not mean their subjective faith, but their faith in 
an objective sense, what they believed and trusted in. Indeed 
so much seems admitted. ‘ He is spoken ofas ‘“‘perfect faith,” 
‘inasmuch as He is the object and the author of that virtue.’ 
But this destroys any semblance of parallelism to the man- 
ner of speaking the words are cited to illustrate, as in that 
it is ‘the interior act of faith’ which is called the flesh of 
Christ. 

We may now pass on to a couple of passages of a more strictly 
eucharistic nature. In Eph. xx. he bids them all to assemble 
in one faith, ‘ breaking one bread, which is the medicine of 
‘immortality, the antidote whereby we may not die, but live 
‘for ever inJesus Christ.’ The words express no more than the 
high sense he had of the benefits of Holy Communion, and 
have no further doctrinal significance. The reviewer in trans- 
lating them has introduced a word which has no counterpart 
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in the original, * —‘ The antidote against death, the pledge of 
‘everlasting life.’ It is curious that he should have adopted 
the phrase of the Anglican Church Catechism in its definition 
of a sacrament, ‘a pledge to assure us’ of the inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us. The other passage is in Philad. 
iv. ‘ Be diligent to resort to one Eucharist; for there is one 
‘flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, one cup to unite us to His 
‘blood, one altar, as there is one bishop with the presbytery 
‘and deacons.’ In addition to what we have already re- 
marked on this passage, we shall only observe that the 
way in which the cup is mentioned, not as containing the 
blood of Christ, but as intended to unite us with it, is rather 
calculated to divert our thoughts from the contents to the 
intent, and certainly does not show that Ignatius regarded the 
former as Christ’s blood in any material sense, while the unity 
of Christ’s flesh as a reason for one Eucharist proves nothing 
respecting the identity of the flesh of Christ and the Eucha- 
ristic elements. 

But in fact the Dublin reviewer makes an implied admission 
that the passages already cited are not sufficient by themselves 
to sustain the views attributed to Ignatius. Indeed he all but 
admits that Scripture itself is not decisive on this subject. 
The most he ventures to say is that ‘it cannot be main- 
‘tained, with much show of reason, that the words of our Lord 
‘necessitate a metaphorical interpretation; while the sixth 
‘chapter of St. John supplies strong confirmation of the view 
‘which Catholics take of our Lord’s meaning’ (p. 361).t In 
a like cautious and hesitating way he says of the statements 
of Ignatius already mentioned: ‘No doubt, if these sentences 
‘stood by themselves, attempts would be made to explain them 
‘as the exaggerations of Oriental rhetoric’ (p. 360). Headds, 
‘Fortunately there is one,’ of which he proceeds to show that 
this cannot be said. But first, we remark by the way, that it 
is not as ‘the exaggerations of Oriental rhetoric’ we should 
explain such sayings, but as the language of high and ardent 


* Unless he takes antidote to mean something given instead, which, if there 
is any usage to justify it, the connection with medicine here would seem to 
exclude. 

} But in John vi. it is not the sacramental element that is said to be the flesh 
of Christ, but Christ Himself that is the bread of life, which came down from 
Heaven. 
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devotion, which ever overleaps the limits of a dry logical 
literalism, and abounds in the metonymy of things closely 
conjoined, interchanging the sign and the thing signified, 
sometimes rising from the bread, which is the sign, to the body 
of Christ, the thing signified and sacramentally conjoined with 
it, and so calling the bread Christ’s body; and sometimes going 
back from the thing signified to the sign, for the sake of its 
significance, and so calling Christ’s flesh the bread of God. 
It is the taking of this devotional way of speaking ad literam, 
and then making it the ground of dogmatic formulas which are 
intended to have logical exactness, and thereby shocking the 
common sense and doing violence to the consciences of many, 
that has caused much of the dissension that has harassed the 
Christian Church. 

The passage relied on as a crucial test of the opinion of 
Ignatius respecting the eucharistic presence is to be found in 
Smyrn. vii., and it is thus presented by the Dublin reviewer: 
‘Not admitting that our Lord took upon Himself true flesh, 
‘those men,’ namely the Docete, ‘abstained from the Eu- 
‘charist and prayer, because they do not confess that the Eu- 
‘ charist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ (that flesh) 
‘ which suffered for our sakes, and which the Father in His 
‘ goodness raised to life’ (p. 8360). Ignatius might have been 
allowed to speak for himself. The words ‘that flesh’ seem to 
be put in to anticipate the supposition that might possibly be. 
made, that the eucharistic flesh was different from the material 
flesh that suffered. We notice this only as an instance of a 
habit which frequently betrays itself in this writer of not 
allowing a quotation to speak for itself without precautionary 
words introduced. In this sentence, and in the Hoc est enim 
corpus meum itself, the flesh and the body are the real flesh 
and the real body of our Lord. The question is not 
of the meaning of the predicate, but of the copula; whether 
the verb substantive denotes numerical identity, or by a 
metonymy denotes a different relation. The verb substantive 
is naturally understood to denote a different relation when 
the assertion of identity might seem not likely to be intended. 
That in this case the idea of numerical identity shocks the 
common sense of mankind, we need not say. In the words of 
the Dublin reviewer it constitutes, ‘to put it cautiously, an 
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‘astounding miracle.’ And any one of common intelligence on 
hearing such a manner of speech would, without consciously 
so much as making question could this sense be possibly 
intended, at once put some other meaning on the words. 

The argument on this passage of Ignatius is founded on the 
fact that it was of the Docete he was speaking. ‘Had the 
‘ Church in those days believed that the blessed Sacrament was 
‘no more than a symbol, there was nothing in the celebration 
‘of the holy mysteries which need have given any offence to 
‘the Docete. They granted that our Lord had an apparent 
‘body, and they could have no objection to the commemoration 
‘of His death under a symbolic form. They withdrew from 
‘the mysteries of the Church because they were a reality as 
‘well as a commemoration. They could not partake in a 
‘sacrament which professed to communicate the true body 
‘of Christ, because they denied that He had any body at 
‘all.’ 

To this argument we make a twofold answer. First, we 
think it is in the highest degree probable that in this place 
Ignatius is not speaking specially of the sacramental Eucharist 
at all, but of eucharistic worship, that is, the worship of praise 
and thanksgiving in general. Observe that the word for 
Eucharist* at the commencement wants the article, the use 
of which was to have been expected if the eucharistic rite was 
intended, and not the more general sense of thanksgiving. 
The combination of the two words edyapiotia and mpocevyy in 
this general and indefinte way would naturally be rendered 
‘thanksgiving and prayer.’ It seems like an echo of St. Paul’s 
‘supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks,’ in 
1 Tim. ii. 1, and other like combinations ; while Ignatius him- 
self recommends the Ephesians (c. xiii.) to assemble more 
frequently ‘to give thanks and glory to God.’t With the 
words of Scripture ringing in his ears, he blames the Docetzx 
for abstaining from thanksgiving and prayer. He had just 
enumerated several other duties which they neglected. ‘They 
‘have no care for charity, nor for widow, or orphan, or op- 
‘pressed, or bound or loosed, or hungry or thirsty. They 
‘abstain from thanksgiving and prayer, because they do not 


* Ebyaptoriacg Kai xpooevyic 
+ Ele ebyaptoriay Kai eig 
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‘confess that the thanksgiving (r)v edyapioriav) is the flesh of 
‘Christ which suffered for our sins,’ that is, the great cause of 
thanksgiving. Not acknowledging this great proof of God’s 
goodness, they had no motive of charity to men or thanksgiving 
to God, no ground of confidence in prayer in this proof of His 
good-will to them. The article before the word thanksgiving, 
when it occurs the second time, is one of simple reference to 
the first, or it denotes pre-eminence—‘ the great thanksgiving.’ 
We may compare this manner of speaking with the already 
mentioned places in which the gospel and faith and charity 
are called the flesh and the blood of Christ. That this was 
felt to be the sense of the passage as it stands in the Epistle, 
is evident from a variation of reading, as the passage is quoted 
by Theodoret, the variation being an alteration to bring the 
commencing words into agreement with the sequel, sup- 
posed to have a purely sacramental import, the variant for 
prayer in this citation being oblation, * while for ‘abstain 
~ from,’ is substituted ‘do not receive.’ 

Our second reply to this argument is on the supposition 


“that the passage refers solely to the Eucharist. And here it 


is to be observed that they were not obliged to attribute to the 
eucharistic body a greater reality than they attributed to the 
apparent body, in which they admitted our Saviour was mani- 
fested on earth. On the other hand, if the modern notion of 
transubstantiation, or anything approaching to it, had been 
dreamed of, while for the reason just mentioned the Docetzx 
might regard one body as unreal as the other, they would 
have seen in the Eucharist a true example of doxnovs, which 
could not have failed to recommend the rite to themselves, 
and to furnish them with a powerful ad hominem argument 
against their orthodox opponents. There would have been in 
the Eucharist an admitted instance of seeming qualities of 
one thing striking the senses, but having no substantial reality 
at all, while the actual thing which did not appear to the 
senses might be as real or unreal as they thought fit to sup- 
pose it. The force of this crucial test and argument founded 
on a reference to the conduct and views of the Docete being 
thus disposed of, there is nothing in the words of Ignatius, 
even if he intended the eucharistic celebration alone, that is 


* Eiyapisriag mpoogopac arodéixovra. See Hefele’s note. 
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not perfectly intelligible on the grounds already indicated in 
these remarks. Does the reviewer suppose that Protestants 
cannot or do not use language like this? I shall only refer 
him to the well-known hymn of the excellent Nonconformist 
Doddridge :— 
‘ My God, and is Thy table spread ? 
And doth Thy cup with love o’erflow ? 


Thither be all Thy children led, 
And let them all Thy sweetness know ! 


‘ Hail, sacred feast, which Jesus makes, 
Rich banquet of His flesh and blood ! 
Thrice happy he who here partakes 
That sacred stream, that heavenly food!’ 


IV. We have now arrived at the last subject of our inquiry— 
The Testimony of Ignatius on the Organization of the Church, 
and its relation to the Roman See. In Ignatius we find the 
three orders of bishop, presbyter, and deacon clearly distin- 
guished. The name of bishop is no longer, as in the New 
Testament and in Clement’s Epistle, synonymous with pres- 
byter, or inclusive of it. The bishop is always single, the 
presbyters are sometimes spoken of severally, sometimes as a 
corporate body, the presbytery, the council, or Sanhedrin of 
the bishop. The analogy of order is between Christ, the 
apostles, and subordinate ministers employed by Him on the 
one hand, and the bishop, presbyters, and deacons on the 
other. Want of space obliges us to omit much we had noted. 
for discussion on this subject, interesting on its own account, 
as also for its curious treatment by the Dublin reviewer. We 
shall notice only one instance of this. 

Episcopalians might well feel satisfied with the views of 
Ignatius, coupled with the precedents of Timothy and Titus. 
The reviewer, however, tries to bridge over the interval be- 
tween these by means of Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 
To make this serve his purpose he tampers with the words of 
Clement in a most unwarrantable manner. We refer to the well- 
known passage in chapter xliv., in which Clement says that 
‘our apostles also knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that 
‘there would be strife about the office of the episcopate.* 


* Ei rov dvoparog tig tmoxoric. The strife was evidently not about the 
mere use of the title. 
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‘Wherefore on that account, having taken perfect foreknow- 
‘ledge, they appointed the aforesaid, * and afterwards gave an 
‘ordinance, that if they should fall asleep,t other approved 
‘men should succeed to their ministry. Those therefore 
‘that were appointed by them, § or afterwards by other men 
‘of repute, with the approval of the whole Church, and have 
‘blamelessly ministered tothe flock, . . . . these we judge 
‘to be unjustly deposed from their ministry.’ || Now, while 
this passage plainly intimates that there were other men of 
repute who had authority to ordain bishops and deacons, as 
Timothy and Titus had from St. Paul himself, Clement leaves 
it in doubt whether he spoke of the apostles as having ordained 
that if they themselves should fall asleep others were to suc- 
ceed to the office of the apostles ; or merely, that if the bishops 
and deacons should fall asleep, others should succeed them ; 
or as having included themselves and the bishops and dea- 
cons in this ordinance. The absence of any reference in 
the context to others than presbyters, and the distinction of 


‘pronouns, seem to indicate that Clement had only in view 


the succession of presbyters and deacons. The reviewer, 
however, is not content to leave the passage in its well-known 
ambiguity. For ‘if they should fall asleep,’ he substitutes 
(p. 368) ‘if they themselves should fall asleep,’ without any 
indication that the word themselves is interpolated. And in 
the next clause he says ‘ that other approved men should suc- 
‘ceed them [the apostles] in their ministry.’ The original 
words are not given. Ina note he says that he has ‘sub- 
‘stantially’ followed Déllinger in his translation, though it 
differs from that of Hefele. But he does not point out what 
the difference consists of. He also tells us that Clement ‘ad- 
‘duces the threefold organization of the Jewish hierarchy 
‘ (high-priests, priests, and Levites) as a parallel to the orders 
‘of the Christian clergy.’ This is greatly over stated. The 
comparison is made, as far as the analogy is expressed, only 
in regard to the orderly performance of divine offices at the 
appointed times and places, and by the appointed persons, 


* That is, bishops and deacons. 
+ No subject is expressed. 
Toy Aarovpyiay abrév.-—Their liturgic office. 
§ ‘Y 9’ txsivwy, the former ; 7. e., the Apostles. || Tijg Aetroupyiac. 
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our Lord Himself having ordained where and by what persons 
they should be performed, ‘by His supreme will,’ or perhaps 
‘ by His last counsel,’* meaning His final charge to the apostles; 
just as the high-priest and the priests had each their appointed 
services (AecToupy/ac),and the Levites their ministries (S:axoviac), 
and the laity their proper duties (ch. xl.). But there is no ex- 
press parallel drawn between these and the orders of the 
Christian ministry in regard to number or relative correspond- 
ence. In the next chapter the example of the Mosaic priest- 
hood, as confined to the proper performance of his own office 
by each, is further enforced, and in chapter xlii. the Christian 
ministry is described, rather with reference to the authority it 
was derived from, than to the threefold gradation of orders. 
‘The mission of Christ was from God, and the apostles were 
sent by Christ. These having preached in various places, ap- 
pointed the first-fruits of their preaching to be bishops and 
deacons of the faithful. The apostles having all departed, 
there would be none, so far as this enumeration goes, to 
make up the threefold gradation. It is only in the incidental 
allusion to the ‘other men of repute’ already noticed, that we 
find any reference to a higher order as distinct from the apostles 
themselves. We are referred to chapter xxi., where we find 
mention of persons called mponyovpevot, who are supposed to 
be prelates, as distinguished from presbyters, mentioned imme- 
diately after. But as these seem to be elders in regard to age, 
as distinguished from the young in the next clause, the sense 
of prelates in distinction from other ministers is not so clear. 
Why we have been careful to mark the indistinctness of 
Clement’s testimony on this subject, which the reviewer en- 
deavours to make much more explicit than it really is, will be 
seen presently. But apart from this, even a true cause, and 
the cause of truth itself, equally suffer from perverting or 
straining testimony, and it should never be allowed to go un- 
checked. 

We have now only to consider the alleged testimony of 
Ignatius to the primacy of the Roman see. In the earlier part 
of his article (p. 354) the Dublin reviewer says that Ignatius 
‘gives the first explicit testimony to the primacy of the Roman 
‘see.’ Moderate as the word primacy is, the assertion is not 
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warranted by the evidences adduced, which we shall show 
do not amount even to an implicit testimony to any sort 
of primacy beyond that of dignity and honour, if even 
so much. When the reviewer comes to establish his as- 
sertion, he begins by saying: ‘ Of course all Catholics hold 
‘that the primacy of the Holy See formed part of the deposi 
‘of the faith from the beginning. Events might bring the 
‘supremacy of the Roman Church into greater prominence ; 
‘time might be needed to develop all that was involved in 
‘ Christ’s commission to §. Peter; still the rights of the Holy 
‘See come not from man but from God, and were acknowledged 
‘by Christians from the first’ (p. 871). The testimony to be 
examined must not, however, be viewed in the light of this 
assumption. What we have to examine is how far ‘ the history 
‘of the Church witnesses to this truth,’ or rather to the truth 
of this, that we should not assume the point in question. 
Before he allows Ignatius to speak he cites Clement as in the 
lifetime of St. John practically asserting the primacy of Rome 
‘by sending three deputies with a letter to settle disputes, and 
‘lay down the laws of ecclesiastical government at Corinth.’ 
To this statement it is to be replied that it was not an unasked 
for interference, but was in consequence of advice being sought 
by the Corinthians, as we learn from the introduction to the 
Epistle. The person through whom the advice was sought 
was probably Fortunatus, supposed to be the same mentiore, 
by Paul in 1 Cor. xvi. 17, with whom Claudius Ephebus and 
Valerius Bito were sent by Clement as bearers of the Epistle. 
Such a mission unasked for would not necessarily have implied 
the assumption of authority. Still less can there be any sus, 
assumption inferred from a gracious answer to a request for 
advice under trying circumstances. 

In the next place there appears to have been no one. in 
Corinth at this time possessed of any recognized authority to 
settle disputes or maintain order in the Church. Throughout 
the Epistle there is not the slightest allusion to any single 
person corresponding to the bishop of the Ignatian Epistles. 
It is the deposition of presbyters only, under the name of 
bishops, that seems to be condemned in the famous passage 
already discussed; and the so-called prohequmeni, previously 
mentioned, being in the plural number, as well as not clearly 
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ecclesiastical superiors only, cannot be regarded as proving 
the existence of episcopal authority in that Church when the 
Epistle was written. The transition from the immediate 
superintendence of an Apostle like Paul, who speaks of him- 
self as burdened with ‘the care of all the churches,’ to a 
settled episcopate, did not take place in all Churches simul- 
taneously. Some, suchas Ephesus and Crete, may have re- 
tained such a form of government from the days of Timothy 
and Titus. Others may have had no local bishop at all during 
the lifetime of St. Paul, and when he was removed from them 
by such a distance as would make communication difficult, they 
may have enjoyed the temporary superintendence of some of 
his assistants. In such cases, on the cessation of Paul’s 
superintendence, or that of others of the Apostolic College, 
the Churches so bereft of Apostolic care would of course be often 
in a very unsettled state, and may have been for some time 
without a bishop. We suppose that during the lifetime of 
Paul the Corinthian Church remained under his superintend- 
ence, with the aid of such of his assistants as he may have sent 
there from time to time; and that when he suffered at Rome 
there was no one specially charged with the care of that Church. 
Itis said indeed, by Jerome we believe, that Apollos was bishop 
of Corinth, but as other authorities have assigned to him no 
less than four other different sees, no reliance can be placed on 
skat report, Dorotheus moreover says that Silas was bishop 
of Corinth, and not Apollos. His list of the sees filled by the 
Seventy is quite untrustworthy. He seems to have taken all 
the respectable names he could find in the New Testament to 
iake up the requisite number, and assigned them such sees as 
he thought fit. His authority is entirely rejected by the 
learned. The first bishop at Corinth of whom we have any 
authentic information is Primus, mentioned by Hegesippus, 
whose episcopate must have been nearly a century later than 
the date of Clement’s Epistle. At any rate it is clear enough 
from this Epistle that when Clement wrote there was no one in 
Corinth to whose authority he might have urged the Corin- 
thians to submit. If Paul had died while retaining the per- 
sonal superintendence of that Church, and in the confusion 
of the times no bishop had been specially provided for it, 
whenee could the Corinthians so naturally have sought advice 
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as from Rome, where Paul had died, where his companions 
would probably have remained, and to which the Corinthians 
were more nearly related than toany other Church of eminence ? 
For Corinth having been destroyed by Mummius, s.c. 146, 
remained in ruins until Julius Cesar planted there a Roman 
colony chiefly consisting of freedmen, who found great 
treasures in the ruins, restored the city, and became the 
flourishing community that existed when the Christian Church 
was planted there. Accordingly we find several Latin names 
mentioned in connection with it in the New Testament, besides 
the numerous residents in Rome whom Paul salutes in writing 
to the Romans from Corinth. 

Having now disposed of Clement, we may turn to the alleged 
Ignatian testimony. It is admitted that six out of the seven 
Epistles give no intimation as to any local centre of the Church 
universal. In these six Epistles, those only whose purity is 
vouched fcr by the famous Florentine MS., each local Church 
in its organization of bishop, presbytery, and deacons, is inde- 
pendent and autonomous, for anything that appears to the 
contrary; and it is only the possession of this organization 
that is said to be essential to a Church properly so called. It 
is true Ignatius speaks of a Catholic Church in Smyrn. viii. 
‘Where the bishop appears, there let the multitude be; as 
‘ where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.’ Is it 
not highly significant, that in this earliest use of a phrase 
which has played so important a part in the ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions of all subsequent ages, it is union with an invisible 
centre, Jesus Christ, and not external union with a visible 
centre, that is said to constitute the Catholic Church? This 
being the state of the case as regards six of the Epistles, it is 
only in the Epistle to the Romans a few stray expressions are 
imagined to point to Rome as the centre of unity, or possessed 
of any sort of primacy. 

The point first insisted on is that, in the preface, the Roman 
Church is said to preside in the region of the Romans.* The 
argument is putin this form. In the Epistle to the Magnesians 
the bishop of that Church is describedas ‘the presiding bishop,’t 

* TpoxaOnrat romp xwpiov ‘Pwpaiwy. 
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whereby the presidency of the bishop in his diocese is indicated ; 
while in the Epistle to the Romans it is not the bishop, but the 
Church that is said to preside, and it is alleged that this can 
only mean that it, i.e., the Roman Church, ‘is to the Church 
‘catholic what each bishop is to his own Church’ (p. 372). One 
feels disposed to smile at such an argument as this, seriously 
advanced to sustain so weighty aconclusion. The entire force 
of the argument is supposed to exist simply in the fact that the 
word ‘ preside’ is used in one case of the bishop and in the 
other of the Church. But surely this word, which does not 
stand absolutely, cannot be understood to denote a presidency 
extending beyond the region to which it is limited. In the 
phrase té7es ywpiov, the former word denotes a particular 
place within the latter, here plainly the place by pre-eminence, 
the article being dropped, as common in the address of 
epistolary writings. The word yewpiov is diminutive, and if it 
does not mean a small place, it does mean a place of limited 
extent. The only legitimate translation is that given by 
Hefele, In loco regionis Romanorum, explained in a note, after 
Pearson, as In ipsé urbe Romé cum suburbiis. Dr. Newman 
translates the clause as ‘the Church which has foremost 
‘station in the place of the Romans.’ This would seem to dis- 
tinguish the Church in the city from the lesser Churches in 
the Roman district. 

But the Roman Church is presently spoken of as ‘ presiding 
‘over charity,’ mpoxaOnuévn ths ayarns. This is translated 
by Hefele, universo cetui charitatis presidens, and explained as 
presiding over the entire body of Christians. There is no 
usage to justify so forced a rendering, the instance from John 
of Antioch, tis being quite irrelevant. 
This is a natural way of speaking: not so the other, except in 
the sense of pre-eminent in charity. It is preceded by five 
and followed by two epithets, all denoting virtues, without one 
conjunction, except between this and the word preceding, 
‘worthily pure and presiding over charity,’ plainly showing 
that a virtuous quality is intended, as in the vulgar Latin, 
eximi@ charitatis. . 

The Epistle is scarcely addressed to the Church in its cor- 
porate capacity, but rather to an assemblage of Christian 
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people. For with the word Church there stand in apposition 
a number of plurals denoting people distinguished by Christian 
graces. And there is no reference to any of the clerical order, 
no allusion to the bishop of Rome. This is remarkable on any 
view of his rank, but especially if he was the recognized head 
of Christendom. The omission seems to help to determine 
the date of the Epistle, as written sede vacante, and so of the 
condemnation of Ignatius, assigned by the ‘Martyrdom’ to 
the ninth year of Trajan, for which Pearson substitutes the 
nineteenth. His death was many months later than his con- 
demnation, nearly four months having elapsed from the date 
of the Epistle to the Romans to his death according to the 
‘Martyrdom.’ A like interval must at least have passed after 
his condemnation, to allow for the journey to Smyrna and all 
the delays at various resting-places, giving time to write this and 
the previous Epistles, and to receive deputations from neigh- 
bouring Churches. This would bring us to the tenth year of 
Trajan, the last of Euarestus in the Roman chair, Alexander 
having succeeded in the eleventh of Trajan, according to the 
most approved chronology. (See Dodwell’s Dissertatio Singu- 
laris, p. 79.) We should thus have a.p. 107 for the date of this 
Epistle and the death of Ignatius. On the other hand, there 
was no change in the popedom again during the time of Trajan. 
We do not know if any one else has noticed this remarkable 
coincidence between the vacancy of the see and the absence of 
any mention of the bishop in this Epistle, and the date of the 
martyrdom as commonly assigned to a.p. 107. 

We can now barely touch with running pen the remaining 
marks of Roman pre-eminence. But that willbeenough. 1. 
Ignatius bids the Romans pray for the Syrian Church, which, 
bereft of him, has God for its pastor. ‘Jesus Christ alone 
‘will take the oversight of it, érucxomjoet, and your charity.’ 
This the reviewer renders, ‘Jesus Christ alone and your charity 
‘will act as bishop to it.’ This strains the words: charity is 
not the subject of the verb, but is subjoined like an after- 
thought. This oversight of Christian charity might be expected 
from any Church, much more from the prosperous Church of 
Rome. 2. The Romans are said to be purified, ‘ strained out, 
‘ arrodiwopévors, from every tinge of foreign dye.’ Buta like 
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arodivduc pos is ascribed to the Philadelphians. 3. He gives 
counsel to the other Churches, but tells the Romans he gives 
them no precepts like Peter and Paul, referring no doubt to 
the preaching of those Apostles amongst them. But he 
does not speak of precepts in general. The one object of 
the Epistle was to beg that they would make no efforts for 
his deliverance. In doing this he says, ‘I do not, like 
‘Peter and Paul, enjoin you.’ He tells them they were 
Apostles, he is condemned; he is not worthy to enjoin, but 
only to beseech. Besides, he says the same to the Ephesians. 
‘I do not enjoin you as if I were somebody.’ He is only begin- 
ning to be a disciple, they are the co-initiated of Paul, addov 
ouppvorat. 4. Lastly, ‘of the Roman Church alone he declares 
‘that it has taught others.’ Surely it is the function of every 
Church to teach, even outside its own boundaries. But plainly 
he speaks of no special function of teaching, but only as one 
might say, You have preached to others; practise what you 
preach. They taught others to be ready to die for Christ, and 
it is in reference to his fear that they might seek his release 
that he says, ‘Ye have taught others ; but I wish that what 
‘ye have enjoined in making disciples may be made good,’ 
plainly by themselves in not interfering on his behalf. 

Such are the testimonies of Ignatius to Roman pre-eminence, 
in reference to which Dr. Newman remarks (p. 253) that a 
writer in the fourth century ‘would have introduced the 
‘doctrine of the Roman supremacy with the energy of the 
‘contemporary popes,’ instead of speaking with such indirect 
and implicit deference, if he were a partisan of Rome; but if 
an Oriental, would have been influenced by the feeling of 
jealousy that existed in those days between Rome and the 
East. The remark would be just if there really were any 
notes of special deference in the language of Ignatius, as in 
fact there are not. 
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Art. I1.—The Progress of Reform in Russia. 


(1.) Our Situation. By A. Kosneterr. In Russian. Berlin. 
1875. 


(2.) Russiain 1870. By Herzert Barry. London. 1871. 
(3.) Ivan at Home; or, Pictures of Russian Life. By Hervzrr 
Barry. London. 1872. 


(4.) The Englishwoman in Russia. By a Lady ten years Resident 
in that Country. London. 1855. 


Ir is now twenty years since the publication of the entertaining 
and instructive volume placed last in the above list. At that 
period the long reign of the Emperor Nicholas had just closed 
in gloom and disaster, and the authoress gives us a vivid de- 
scription of the condition of Russia during the ten preceding 
years. The rebellious spirit which was manifested in St. 
Petersburg on his accession seems permanently to have af- 
fected and hardened the mind of Nicholas; for subsequently 
his sole object seems to have been to keep Russia isolated from 
the rest of the world, and to bar what he deemed the pernicious 
encroachments of modern liberalism. On one occasion, it is 
true, he sounded his nobility on the subject of emancipation, 
but the resolute opposition which he encountered sufficed to 
drive from his mind any such project which he may have pre- 
viously entertained. He likewise conferred many new privileges 
onthe serfs. But the results of what was nothing but a system 
of brutal repression were seen in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Crimean War. The general discontent had cul- 
minated in a state of feeling which presaged nothing less than 
a revolution, brought about by a popular rising, with all its 
attendant horrors and excesses. Such is the conviction which 
a perusal of the volume we refer to leaves upon the mind. 
Then came the Crimean War, which, though to Russia so 
disastrous in its immediate consequences, was nevertheless to 
inaugurate the era of her freedom and regeneration. She 
became thoroughly aroused to the sense of her inferiority to 
her neighbours, and mortifying though this consciousness may 
be to national pride and prejudice, disaster appears to be, at 
all events in recent history, an invariable condition antecedent 
to serious reform. The dreaded revolution whose approach 
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ast such an ominous shadow before it has been averted by 
the legislation of a monarch who has for ever earned the esteem 
ad admiration of mankind. The measures by which this 
great change has been effected have been, in their grand result, 
asuccess. But it will astonish none who are in a position to 
estimate the gigantic nature of the task undertaken by the 
Emperor Alexander the Second to learn that all does not work 
so smoothly within as outside observers might be tempted to 
believe ; that a perfectly contrived constitutional machine can- 
not be manufactured to order ; that the ardour of the nation is 
somewhat damped when brought face to face with the inevitable 
difficulties of a period of transition ; or—lastly, that a powerful 
and interested faction has been called into existence, which 
spares no effort to impede the progress of the noble work under- 
taken by their master. That such is, expressed in general 
terms, the actual condition of Russia at the present moment, 
we infer from the work of M. Kosheleff, which, though it con- 
tains nothing which is not a fair subject for discussion in any 
land which really enjoys liberty of the press, has been neces- 
sarily published at Berlin, owing to the rigour of the Russian 
censors. 

A few words regarding the history of the establishment of 
serfdom in Russia may not be deemed out of place. As is 
very generally known, it is an institution of quite recent intro- 
duction in that country, and we may trace its origin to about 
the period when preedial servitude finally became extinct 
amongst ourselves. The last plea of villenage in the records 
of our courts bears the date 1618 (a plea pronounced bad, it 
is true), whilst the first edict of Boris Godtnoff binding the pea- 
santry to the soil was issued in 1592. This act is usually 
held up to reprobation by foreign historians as a cruel act of 
tyranny; but the contrary opinion is frequently held by native 
authors, that it was a necessary step in the further civilisation 
of their country. We quote from the history of M. Ustrialoff 
in support of this assertion :— 

‘Boris Godunoff, after having manifested a rare talent in conducting the 
foreign policy of his country, and having raised it to a summit of power 
and influence menacing to its neighbours, now proved himself an able 
administrator of internal government. In this department his principal 
aims were the purification of morals, the improvement of the social 

economy, and the encouragement of trade and commerce. To this end, 
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384 Progress of Reform in Russia. 
besides issuing severe edicts against drunkenness, usury, and other pre- 
vailing vices, he carried into execution an important alteration in the 
condition of the people. In Russia the peasants were accustomed to 
migrate, at stated intervals, from one landed proprietor to another, and 
the results of these migrations were very injurious. The people habitu- 
ated themselves to vagrancy and a semi-nomadic mode of life. To remedy 
this evil the regent, in 1592, forbade the migration of the peasants, or 
cancelled their right of removal from one estate to another, and com- 
manded them to remain annexed to the lands on which they might be 
living at the date of the promulgation of the edict. Some were allotted 
to the Tsar, others to the monasteries, and others to the landed pro- 


prietors.’ 

This regulation was in part rescinded by Boris himself, in 
1601, after his accession to the throne; but his concessions 
were revoked in 1606, during the reign of the False Demetrius, 
by a decree of the Dama, or Council of Boyards, confirmed in 
the following year by an ukase of Vassili Shuiski. But from the 
reign of Peter the Great dates the complete and final enslave- 
ment of the agricultural classes of Russia. The capitation 
tax introduced by that monarch made each landed proprietor 
chargeable for the number of peasants actually residing on 
his estates at the time of compiling the census. They were 
little likely, in consequence, to connive at the escape of the 
agriculturists for whom they had to pay the tax, and to whose 
labour they had become legally entitled. Thus it happened 
that from that time down to the year of emancipation, 1861, 
the value of land in Russia has always been appraised by the 
number of serfs it maintained. Each serf paid a labour-rent 
of three days per week for the common land of the ‘ mir,’ or 
commune, to which he belonged, and the plot attached to his 
cabin tilled by himself personally. The remaining three 
working days of the week were his own. This apportionment 
of serf labour enables us to explain the great depreciation in 
the value of landed property which alarmed the proprietors 
during the first years of emancipation, and made them so 
adverse to the same; for by the provisions of that scheme 
the labour-rent is fixed at forty days per annum for a male 
and thirty for a female—an arrangement which leaves the 
landlord little more than a fourth of the labour which he 
formerly had at his disposal. A rapid and unexampled rise 
in the price of land has, however, more than indemnified the 
proprietors for their losses in this respect, though their in- 
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comes have, in most cases, been curtailed by the abolition of 
the odious obrok levied on the serfs who had become artisans 
or traders in the towns. 

The Russian peasantry were, previous to the year 1861, to 
make use of our own legal phraseology, villein socagers or 
villeins regardant, since they could not be legally sold apart 
from the land on which they lived. Formerly there was also 
the class corresponding to the villeins in gross. They were 
termed ‘ kholopy,’ and were either prisoners of war, insolvent 
debtors, or their descendants. Their lords, however, never 
possessed the right of inflicting capital punishment, whatever 
the license they may have permitted themselves on their own 
responsibility. 

The principal features of the emancipation scheme of 1861 
are as follows. Personal liberty was conferred on the serfs, 
who were declared to hold their land by copyhold, paying a fixed 
rent in labour or money; arbitrators, termed ‘ mirovoi posred- 
‘nik,’ were appointed to measure the land and settle disputes 
between the proprietors and the liberated serfs; enfranchise- 
ment of the copyholds was made obligatory on the landlords 
on payment of the capitalised value of the rent, this operation 
being facilitated by the Government advancing four-fifths of 
the sum in bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent., the same to 
be repaid in instalments spread over 49 years. Thus the whole 
operation of emancipation will not be completed till the year 
1910. 

A system of servitude, which in England was only extinguished 
by slowdegrees during the lapse of many centuries, and whose- 
vestiges still remain in our copyhold tenure, was thus practically 
abolished by a stroke of the pen. It isa curious circumstance: 
that there is ground for believing that Godtnoff borrowed his. 
scheme for the settlement of the peasantry from an imperfect 
account of our own Poor Laws, themselves designed to counter- 
act vagrancy, which had assumed large proportions subse- 
quently to the confiscation of the religious foundations by Henry 
VIII. This conjecture is based on the following data. In the 
year 1558, Archangel was discovered by the English sailor 
Chancellor. His crew were conveyed thence to Moscow, where 
they were well received and hospitably entertained by the reign- 
ing monarch, Ivan IV., or ‘the Terrible,’ as he is termed ; and 
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from this time the latter kept up a close intimacy with England, 
and more especially with Queen Elizabeth. This policy was 
also pursued during the reign of the weak Feodor by his all- 
powerful minister and brother-in-law Goduinoff. The edicts 
by which the peasants were attached to the soil bear the dates 
1592, 1597, 1601, 1606, respectively. The first law which in 
England confined the poor to their parishes was promulgated 
in 1504; the first providing for their relief in 1547; followed 
in 1601 by the celebrated 48 Eliz. c. 2. Is it not then con- 
ceivable that the Russian legislator based his schemes on 
information obtained from the commandant of the English 
expedition?* These conjectures are interesting, as the 14 
Car. II. c. 12 makes a still nearer approach to reducing the 
destitute classes to a servile condition by confining to their 
own parishes such as were likely to become chargeable to the 
rates. Had not the Revolution terminated the rule of the 
Stuarts, it is obvious that under a succession of monarchs of 
the stamp of James the Second this retrograde legislation 


“might have been pursued still further. 


From this slight sketch of the establishment and abolition 
of serfdom in Russia we pass on to inquire into her social 
condition at the present moment and the effects of the recent 
reforms. The testimony of those who have most recently 
written on this subject, and who are the best qualified by an 
intimate acquaintance with the people to form a correct opinion, 
concurs in drawing a picture which differs widely from the 
sombre delineation of twenty years ago. The national energies 
have been aroused from their torpor, and the agitation of 
society is in striking contrast to the unnatural and ominous 
calm which was remarked during the preceding reign. We 
most of us remember the Russia of Nicholas as she appeared 
to the exterior world ; how that emperor was the arbiter of 
Europe for a lengthened period ; how he curbed the aspirations 
of the liberal spirit, and was the prop and refuge of arbitrary 
power ; how he reckoned on Austria and Prussia as his vas- 
sals; miscalculated the pacific tendencies of Great Britain ; 
and was surprised by the coalition which shattered the fabric 
of his power. Such was the imposing attitude of the Russian 


_ “For further details on this subject, vide ‘Systems of Land Tenure.’ 
Macmillan, 1870, By the Cobden Club. 
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Colossus thirty years since. Looked up to with reverential awe 


by the mightiest of its neighbours, it disturbed the minds of 
the keenest observers and the surest calculators. They were, 
however, mistaken. The rotten system of the martinet em- 
peror collapsed under the strain of adversity. 

Meantime, what was the interior condition of the country ? 


The following is the picture in the words of M. Kosheleff :— 


‘From 1825 to 1855 we existed under an oppressive and monotonous 
system of repression. There was no scope for social activity. Self-govern- 
ment might not even be alluded to; and the use of the word ‘ zemstvo’ * 
stamped a man as unworthy of confidence and designing, yes, even 
rendered him liable to danger and persecution. The assemblies of the 
nobles were of no importance; scarcely any business was transacted by 
them, and scandals were of constant occurrence. The elections to im- 
portant offices degenerated into the intrigues of interested persons. In 
the towns self-government was a parody of the same, for it was in the 
hands of the most ignorant of the inhabitants, and meant abject sub- 
servience to the provincial governors. The tribunals inspired no con- 
fidence, and those among the judges who were honest and impartial, were, 


thanks to the secrecy of the proceedings, suspected of unfairness and 


neglect, if not of corruption. Trade was at a standstill and credit had no 
existence. Serfdom weighed heavily on millions of human beings. 
Literature was fertile in poetry, dramas, novels, &c., which might be quite 


-immoral, provided social subjects and the conduct of government were not 


touched upon. <A Russian dared not, either in the newspapers or in books, 
speak of political questions or the evils of the times. In a word, below 
was the torpor of death, whilst in the upper strata of society despotism 
flourished free from all restraint. The life of a Russian as a man was 
confined to the secret recesses of his soul. There alone he felt that 
he was a being made in the image of God—there alone could he be 
conscious of an independent existence, of a right to freedom of thought, 
sentiment, and will. But what brought despotism to its senses, aroused 
a people robbed of its civil rights, and benefited the country generally, 
was the desolation of the Crimea.’ 


We must here again advert to the fact that the Crimean War 
will in all probability prove the cardinal point upon which the 
whole future of Russia will hinge, and from this era will date 
the rise of that vast nationality whose future none can pretend 
even vaguely to forecast. Without this violent shock it is 
highly probable that she would never have succeeded in casting 
from her without internecine strife the hereditary incubus 


* The zemstvo is the local assembly of Russia, where deputies from all clusses 
meet to discuss matters within their jurisdiction. It is probably lineally de- 
scended from the ‘ Thing’ of the Scandinavians. 
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which weighed her to the earth; and it was indubitably far 
better for her to surmount this crisis of her fate in a desperate 
contest with the foreigner than amidst the horrors of civil 
commotion. Since the termination of that struggle, during 
which she was so rudely undeceived as to the nature of her 
resources, that great work has been accomplished the neces- 
sity of which had been appreciated by both Alexander I, 
and Nicholas; and she has already been rewarded for the 
sacrifices incurred in thus adapting herself to the spirit of 
modern civilisation, for emancipation has enabled her to 
adopt the principal of universal liability to military service, 


and thus keep pace with the armaments of her formidable } 


neighbours. Under the régime of serfdom this could not have 
been effected, since army service conferred personal freedom, 
and the wealthy classes would have been deprived of their most 
valuable possessions by its universal enforcement. 

The nation now enjoys, to a limited extent it is true, the 
privilege of self-government, though the system introduced 
appears to be hampered and obstructed by the chinovniks, or 
civil officials, by every means at their disposal. Both train- 
ing and personal interest prompt this class to oppose all 
change, but more especially the development of free institu- 
tions. Each district and province has its zemstvo, each town 
its council, which assesses local taxation. As a rule personal 
liberty is secure, though it is true that suspected persons are 
occasionally deported to Siberia or Vologda without formal 
trial. With the exception of these disgraceful acts of despotism 
on the part of subordinates, every Russian is now tried by a 
jury of his peers, and the justices of the commune (courts of 
conscience) are even elected by its members. Though taxation 
augments with truly formidable rapidity, this can hardly be 
avoided when the instinct of self-preservation seems to impel 
every continental power to train its entire able-bodied popula- 
tion toarms. The Russian nation has not the privilege so 
dear and essential to a free people of arranging its taxation 
and appropriating its revenues, yet it has made a certain 
progress in the right direction ; for the imperial budgets are 
now regularly published for the public information, a conces- 
sion which has but recently been made. There is one circum- 
stance, however, which seriously retards the development of 
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internal prosperity—the insufficiency of the police force to 
ensure security to life and property. This arises partly from 
the vast distances which intervene between the towns or 
villages in which it is deemed necessary to maintain a station, 
and partly from the excessive good nature of the inhabitants, 
which induces them to favour the escape of fugitives from 
justice. From this circumstance is derived a serious evil which 
threatens to widen the gulf which already exists between the 
upper and lower classes—the absenteeism of the nobles and 
great landed proprietors. These, averse to the new order of 
things and distrusting the capability of the police to protect 
their persons and property, spend their lives in the large towns 
or enter the civil or military service of the Crown. Notwith- 
standing this, to judge from outward appearances, the con- 
dition of the peasantry is improving considerably as to 
material comfort, and a cursory view of these general facts 
might lead to the deduction that the Russians have every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made in the path of 
reform during the last fourteen years. How comes it then that, 
in the words of M. Kosheleff, ‘a sense of profound despair 
‘prevails amongst educated Russians, and more especially the 
young’? Are we to attribute this phenomenon to defects 
inherent in the national character—a want of perseverance, 
and a temper easily discouraged by unexpected obstacles ? 
They themselves reject this imputation, and offer the following 
explanation. They say in effect: It is true that our Tsar in 
his great goodness has freed us and accorded us civil liberty 
and privileges, but his functionaries are ever trying to drag 
us back into the mire again. By their vexatious practices, their 
explanatory circulars and memorandums, they have divested 
the laws made by the emperor of most of their essential 
qualities ; and no sooner do we imagine ourselves in the full 
and unrestrained enjoyment of our liberties than we are 
dragged back’to our fetters again by these unworthy servants 
of a benevolent ruler, whose powers are naturally unequal to the 
supervision of the intricacies of the administration of a vast 
empire. M. Kosheleff thus illustrates the present situation 
of his country :-— 


‘A man shut up in prison, when he has spent some years there, 
becomes in a measure habituated to the mode of life. He gets through 
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his time somehow. His emotions become by degrees less sensitive, his 
thoughts confined ; he becomes callous, and ceases to be conscious of the 
utter misery of his situation. But it is intolerable to a man who has 
acquired his freedom and tasted its sweets if he is dragged back to prison 
again from time to time ; more especially if these temporary respites are 
dependent on the caprice of his jailers, and the concession of more or less 
indulgence is determined by the same tyrants. The mind of such a 
miserable being must inevitably lose its equilibrium. His ideas become 
confused, and if he do not resolve on some mad act, despair seizes him. 
He takes no further interest in anything; his strength wanes; he is anni- 
hilated by this intolerable state of existence.’ 


In other words, the Tsar has, in spite of the most deter- 
mined opposition from various quarters, promulgated the 
fundamental laws which should secure civil rights to his 
subjects ; but these are exposed to the arbitrary interpretation 
of subordinates, who, having failed in the attempt to stop 
reform altogether, are determined to clog its progress to the 
utmost of their power. 

Are we, then, to accept this as a fair representation of the 
present condition of Russia,—that of an individual whose 
faculties are so distraught that he is for ever on the verge of 
committing suicide, or, as the alternative, of subsiding into a 
state of idiocy? ‘To form an unbiassed opinion on this ques- 
tion, we must bear in mind that Russia has, ever since the 
times of Peter the Great, been divided into two great parties, 
the national, or Old Russian, and the Western. The former, 
considering community of property in land as the true basis 
of Slavonic civilisation, regards the economical system of the 
West as effete, and would have Russia strike out a line of her 
own without reference to the worn-out ideas and institutions 
of the Western nations. A doctrine favoured by this party is 
that which would encourage the increase of population rather 
than restrain it, and would make the possession of a numerous 
family a source of affluence rather than of poverty, by assign- 
ing an equal portion of land to every adult male in the 
commune. The adverse party, amongst whom may be num- 
bered the advisers of the emperor, carry out the policy of 
Peter, and look to the West for the models on which to mould 
the nascent civilisation of their country. These adhere to 
economical views which find favour amongst ourselves, and in 
the Acts of Emancipation clauses have been inserted which 
provide for the voluntary dissolution of the commune by its 
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members, who would in this case become peasant proprietors. 
M. Kosheleff evidently holds views opposed to those which 
guide the advisers of the Tsar, and though there still may 
exist in Russia many an abuse demanding the pruning hand 
of the legislator and administrator, we must carefully bear in 
mind the divergence of his views and theories from those 
accredited by the liberators of Russia, before we attach uncon- 
ditional credence to his statements or yield to the depressing 
influence of the gloomy picture which he draws. 

In Russia the right of meeting for the discussion of public 
affairs has had no existence since the suppression of the 
Dama, or National Council, by the violent hand of Peter the 
Great. The voice of the people has had consequently buf 
small opportunity of reaching the ears of its rulers in recent 
times. During the reigns of the first monarchs of the house 
of Romanoff this was otherwise. The Dama had elevated the 
dynasty to the throne and enjoyed a large amount of the 
confidence of its princes. The evil results of Peter’s arbitrary 
conduct were intensified by his hasty reforms, which practi- 
cally divided all Russians into two separate classes — the 
nobles, with their skin-deep polish, the result of a superficial 
education, and the peasants, who were left in their pristine 
barbarism and ignorance. Between these two sharply-defined 
sections of society a vast gulf opened, whose depths are not 
yet filled up. There is no bond of union between the govern- 
ing classes and their inferiors, and to the brilliant members of 
St. Petersburg society the humble mujik of the provinces is 
the inhabitant of another world, whose inclinations and neces- 
sities are but little studied or understood. In former times, 
when what is now the Russian Empire was but an agglome- 
ration of petty states ruled by petty princes, each of these 
possessed its diet. Later on, when these principalities began 
to arrange themselves around Moscow as a nucleus, the 
White Tsar had his Dima, and though his decision was final, 
yet the voice of the people made itself heard, and faulty legis- 
lation could not occur through absolute ignorance of popular 
needs. It was Peter who undid all this, and made Russia 
what it was previous to the present reign. The morbid acti- 
vity and despotic temperament of that extraordinary monarch 
had in many respects an evil influence on the destinies of 
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his country, though we are far from undervaluing the many 
real services which he rendered her. But whatever his 
merits, there can be no doubt that in many instances he 
mistook the shadow for the reality, aping the fashions, nay, 
even the follies and vices of civilisation, instead of steadily 
fixing his attention on its substantial advantages. Even at 
the present moment the zemstvo does not afford the coveted 
right of unrestricted discussion. The field left open to debate 
is so hedged in and circumscribed by the directions of the 
Government, that but little scope is left for the free expres- 
sion of opinion. The reports of the proceedings in these 
popular assemblies are submitted to the governor of the pro- 
vince previous to publication, when matter deemed unfit for 
public perusal is ruthlessly struck out. These again, in their 
garbled form, excite but little interest amongst the masses, 
and the press is deprived of much of its legitimate influence. 
The Russian peasant nevertheless, following the bent of his 
nature, takes a lively interest in public affairs. The courts of 
justice are usually crammed with an attentive audience drawn 
from the labouring classes, who sit for hours to see, as they 
say, ‘how things are carried on,’ now that justice is admin- 
istered openly and impartially, not as formerly with closed 
doors by a corrupt official. They perform the office of juror 
satisfactorily enough, erring, if at all, in the severe 
and impartial enforcement of penalties. This is the more 
surprising that the mdjik is naturally so tender-hearted an 
individual, that a gang of the vilest criminals passing through 
his village on their way to the mines of Siberia receive succour 
and charity at his hand; whilst fugitives from justice issue from 
the recesses of the woods at night to find their meal placed on 
the sills of the cottage windows by the kindly inmates. The vil- 
lage justices, or ‘ conscience people,’ likewise give universal 
satisfaction. It thus appears that the peasants possess many 
of the qualities which are essential for the task of self-govern- 
ment, nor is it probable that they would misuse this privilege 
were it fully conceded to them. They are, as a class, conser- 
vative in their ideas, and are assuredly as devoted to their 
country as any peasantry in Europe. They require political 
education and stimulating in the path of progress, rather 
than repression. At the present day no government, however 
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strong in material resources, can dispense with the support 


to be derived from an educated and enlightened public 
opinion. It is now an axiom in politics that even the most 
despotic governments can merely guide public opinion in its 
selected path, never force it aside or compel it to adopt 
another. How indispensable is it then that this public opinion 
should be exercised and developed by the task of self-govern- 
ment, and thus rendered capable of forming, as by instinct, a 
rapid and sound judgment on any of those tremendous ques- 
tions which may at any moment be forced on it for decision ! 
Such without a doubt is the view held by the Tsar; but it 
seems certain that those who find it to their advantage ‘ to 
‘ fish in troubied waters’ retard this consummation by a dogged 
resistance to progress in every shape. 

‘Before, we had no civil rights; we were an appanage along with the 
serfs, who were themselves domineered over by their owners without any 
other limit but their own good will and pleasure ; or like a flock of sheep 
under the guidance and protection of the shepherd and his assistants. At 
last the great work was accomplished, but not without our co-operation. 
Afterwards came other reforms framed in the same spirit. We felt our- 
selves human beings, and were filled with love towards the author of our 
liberties. We resolved to show ourselves worthy of his benefits, and we 
exerted ourselves to struggle along the path pointed out by him. But 
there were men who liked not this unanimity between Tsar and people, 
and who descried in it their own ruin. They disdained no means for 
compassing the destruction of this alliance. They inspired him with dis- 
trust of his people, and the people, just released from slavery, and judging 
themselves citizens of a European monarchy, were again bent beneath 
the yoke of despotism, and by degrees deprived of those liberties which 
they had so recently acquired. Can they avoid feeling the hardship of 
their situation ?’ 

It is painful to learn, from the testimony of M. Kosheleff, 
that corruption has not vanished from official life with the 
disappearance of the old régime. Mr. Barry relates a device 
of one of his friends, who, to avoid wounding the susceptibili- 
ties of a high official whose good graces he was desirous of 
winning, offered him a cigarette from a case one side of which 
was stuffed with notes; but we had hoped and believed that 
this was a thing of the past. Candour, however, compels us 
not to gloss over this disagreeable subject, and to quote the 
statement of the Russian author to the effect that corruption, 
though effected with more secrecy, has assumed still more 
alarming proportions than before. 
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‘ Formerly officials accepted, yes, scrambled for kopecks; now our re- 
formed administrators suffer no man to appear in their presence with 
such mean offerings. But they are not above accepting shares and salaries 
from railway and other public companies, They are likewise nothing 
behind the officials of the Napoleonic and Austrian empires in specula- 
tions on the Bourse; but in this respect they are in unison with the age. 
The result is that corruption has not ceased in reality, but only in appear- 
ance. It has not decreased, but on the contrary vastly increased. 
Formerly the atmosphere was clearer in the upper ranks of society and 
the infection almost confined to its lower strata, but now—the tables are 
well-nigh turned.’ 


Corruption has ever been, and will, we apprehend, long re- 
main the besetting sin of the Russian official. A habit which 
is the growth of centuries cannot be eradicated in a single ge- 
neration. Peter the Great battled against this evil in vain, 
and ultimately gave up the attempt in despair. His favourite 
and right-hand Menshikoff was an incorrigible depredator, and 
the Tsar had found both remonstrance and punishment (in- 
cluding personal chastisement from the imperial hand) equally 
useless. On the last occasion on which a petition was placed 
in his hand detailing the rascalities of his minister, he returned 
it, merely remarking, ‘I cannot help it; Menshikoff will be 
‘Menshikoff.” Mr. Barry relates a witty contrivance for 
arousing the attention of the Emperor Nicholas to similar 
malpractices. It is customary in Russia to suspend the 
portrait of the emperor in solitary grandeur at one end of the 
reception room at grand entertainments. On a certain occasion 
when the emperor was expected to attend, the host, who was not 
only of high rank but also of unblemished integrity, hit upon 
the following device for designating two notorious depredators. 
He caused their portaits to be suspended on either side of the 
Tsar’s. Nicholas, on arrival, at once remarked this breach 
of etiquette, and, calling the host aside shortly afterwards, 
questioned him regarding this alteration in the arrangement 
of his picture-gallery. The response was: ‘ Sire, I have this 
day been entertaining myself by arranging a tableau of the 
crucifixion !? 

If the wisdom and experience of a people be embodied in its 
proverbs, judges and the law have not hitherto stood very high 
in popular esteem in Russia. The following are a few random 
specimens :—‘ Fear not the law, fear the judge;’ ‘In judg- 
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‘ment stand with purse in hand;’ ‘ Where there’s law there’s 
‘ injustice ; ’ ‘ They complained of their hurts and were stripped 
‘to their shirts ;’ ‘There are worms in the earth, spirits in the 
‘water, twigs in the forest, and tricks in the law;’ ‘ Go not to 
‘law, a shoe will cost more than a boot.’ If these be the ex- 
pressions of a belief derived from long experience, the reform 
of the Russian judicature which took place in 1864 was 
urgently required. 

But to what extent has this reform been effectual ?—That 
the law may inspire the subject with respect, it is necessary 
that those who administer it should be independent of the 
executive authority, and inaccessible to private influence. The 
irremovability of the judges by the head of the State is rightly 
regarded as the safeguard of our liberties in this respect, and 
the same principle has been introduced, at any rate theoreti- 
cally, in Russia. It is however probable that this salutary 
regulation is rendered practically inoperative. An indepen- 
dent judge may not be formally removed for failing to give 
effect to governmental suggestions, but by other means his 
position may be rendered insupportable for a man of spirit 
and character. We are told that though during the years 
immediately subsequent to the reform the best class of 
Russians came forward to assume judicial functions, these 
have since been expelled by degrees to make room for more 
‘promising’ persons. The public service is deserted by the 
best lawyers for private practice, in which self-respect is not 
subjected to frequent humiliation. The extent to which this 
cringing to authority is sometimes carried, may be gathered 
from the following scene witnessed by M. Kosheleff himself :— 


‘I chanced to be leaving a certain town, the principal one of the pro- 
vince, by rail at about four in the morning. I drove to the station, and 
what do I behold on the platform? The whole of the judges of the dis- 
trict tribunal were walking up and down tke platform dressed in their 
robes. I learnt that the Minister of Justice was expected to pass through. 
I thought that he would at least be as thunderstruck as myself at this 
strange scene, and that he would severely reprimand his subordinates 
and point out to them the impropriety of their conduct. But my expec- 
tations were unfounded. The minister received the deputation with 
exceeding politeness and evidently considered the reception as a matter 
of course. I subsequently learnt that similar proofs of attachment, if 
they are not exacted, are accepted very willingly from the officials of the 
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Judicial Department, and when these manifestations of subservience are 
omitted, it is remarked upon, and the consequences are sometimes serious 
for those who permit themselves such sallies of independence.’ 


As might have been foreseen, the acquisition of personal 
freedom, by enhancing the sentiment of self-respect, has 
materially raised the standard of comfort aimed at by the 
peasantry. The consequence has been a general rise in the 
prices of the necessaries and comforts of life. Increased pro- 
duction has not, however, kept pace with the augmented 
demand thus created. The prices of bread, wood, meat, &c., 
have, it is stated, increased threefold, in some cases fourfold. 
The lower classes drink more spirit than formerly, less, how- 
ever, than in Poland, England, and Sweden, but make up the 
difference in tea and beer. This may at first appear a state- 
ment little flattering to our own character for sobriety, or that 
of our Scandinavian cousins; and that the méjik should be 
augmenting his already excessive consumption of ardent spirit 
is not a hopeful augury for the future. But, in explana- 
tion and exculpation, we may state that the Russian 
drinks only on high days and holidays. Then, it is true 
that he speedily reduces himself to a condition of helpless 
inebriety ; but usually he imbibes nothing stronger than kvass 
or tea, the former being an inoffensive fluid composed of fer- 
mented rye. Thus it is quite possible that his total consump- 
tion of spirit in the course of a year is considerably less than 
that of an Englishman or a Swede with their more chronic 
habits of drinking. The Russian labourer also attempts to 
dress better now that he is a free man; he likewise insists on 
his former dark, smoky, and noisome cabin being fitted with 
windows and chimneys. ‘his is a state of things which all 
will approve; but wages, though so high as sometimes to 
cause the stoppage of mills and factories, have not kept pace 
with the vastly increased prices of the necessaries of life, and 
the result is that the labourer frequently contracts debts and 
sinks to the lowest depths of misery. To this pressure of 
prices on the labouring classes we in England are no 
strangers. But in Russia the evil is not extenuated by that 
thrift which is on the whole a conspicuous characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Waste and extravagance are strongly-pro- 
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nounced vices in the Slav character. In ‘Ivan at Home’ we 
are introduced to the dissolute and spendthrift ‘ Barin,’ who 
dissipates a colossal fortune in every species of frivolity and 
excess, and dies a pauper; and this is not, or perhaps we may 
now say, was not a singular type of the national character. 
The impecunious prince who spent a chance legacy of 
£2,000 in attempting to acclimatize lobsters in a fresh-water 
lake is, we trust, an extinct species of idiot; and the following 
reflections on the financial ability of M. von. Reutern are 
surely exaggerated :— 


‘In general, our political economy has much resemblance to the 
domestic economy of our former landed proprietors. They maintained 
swarms of footmen and other hangers-on; they spent vast sums on balls, 
dinner-parties, equipages, ladies’ dresses, and other superfluous expendi- 
ture. If they were pressed for money, they used to write to their agents 
to sell something or collect the obrok in advance from their serfs. If 
these sources became exhausted, they freely gave their notes of hand, and 
lavished the money thus obtained as if it was surplus revenue. But they 
never had money to spare for improvements in agriculture, extension of 
cattle breeding, purchase of machines, &c. . . . . To the extreme chagrin 
of all those devoted to the emperor, our finances are managed almost in 
the same manner as were formerly those of our nobles. Officials and 
dignitaries of various sorts and designations are as numerous as the stars 
of heaven; their salaries, though usually moderate, are, including inci- 
dental and extraordinary contributions, very considerable and extremely 
burdensome to the people. Direct taxation, it is true, increases but 
slowly, but on the other hand indirect imposts increase not daily but 
hourly. When there is a deficiency of revenue our finance department 
hesitates not to cast its burden on future generations by contracting loans, 
notwithstanding that we are at peace with all the world and that we do 
not now expend more on the improvement of our means of communication 
than we shall subsequently have to disburse yearly on different branches 
of productive expenditure. In one word, thrift and economy are not the 
distinctive characteristics of our financial measures.’ 


Whilst considering thriftless and thoughtless extravagance 
in expenditure and the absence of thought for the morrow as 
too plainly radical vices in the Russian character, we think it 
somewhat unfair to tax the imperial government with a desire 
to ease itself unduly of its burdens at the expense of posterity, 
when, in reality, that posterity will reap the more tangible 
benefits of recent reforms, which can only accrue after a lapse 
of many years. A scheme whose operations stretch over the 
space of forty-nine years may fairly be allowed to call in the 
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assistance, in a pecuniary sense, of those who are to follow 
after. Though the steady rise of late years in the price of 
land may indemnify the upper classes for losses consequent 
on the emancipation, the increasing wants of the lower, high 
prices, and heavy taxation, all tend to deter the Russian 
government from laying too heavy a burden on the present 
generation. Besides which, the larger proportion of the loans 
contracted by it have been devoted to the construction of rail- 
ways, a description of investment from which posterity must 
derive infinitely more advantage than those now in existence. 
The progress that has been made in this department may 
be judged of from the fact that in 1860 there were but 650 
miles of railroad completed ; whilst there are at the present 
moment upwards of 10,000. 

We now come to the educational question, and in this 
department Russia has adopted what will probably be con- 
sidered a retrograde course. Whilst we, for our parts, have 
been admiring the linguistic facility displayed by many of her 
sons, and considering the propriety of diminishing the hours 
allotted to purely classical pursuits, she, on the other hand, 
has questioned the value of the curriculum adopted at her 
educational establishments, and has been led to insist on 
classical proficiency in both her universities, lyeeums, and 
gymnasia. It may well be doubted whether this be a wise 
disposition on the part of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Latin tongue has a peculiar significance for the western 
nations of Europe, who have all more or less come under the 
influence of Roman civilisation. It is either the basis of, or 
an important element in, their respective languages, and is 
also adopted by both law and science. This is not the case 
to anything like the same extent for the Russian, whilst the 
acquisition of the more important languages of Western 
Europe is quite indispensable to him, as it is chiefly through 
the medium of these that he gains access to the stores of 
information already accumulated by more advanced civi- 
lisations. An Englishman or Frenchman not understand- 
ing Latin would be in a similar predicament to a Russian 
ignorant of either French or German. The importance of an 
acquaintance with the classical tongues may be sufficiently 
obvious to ourselves, but M. Kosheleff ascribes our partiality 
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for them to causes entirely different from those above. 
Though he is not quite correct in his data, the passage 
may possess sufficient interest to deserve quotation :— 


‘Firstly, the instruction in classical tongues is, like everything else in 
England, optional, and not compulsory as with us. There it is possible for 
aman ignorant of Latin to become not only ajustice of the peace, but even 
lord chancellor (sic) ; not only a subordinate in the ministry, but even 
premier. With us it is impossible to obtain entrance into the civil service, 
except as a clerk, but by means of a certificate from at least a middle 
school; and in the army such a certificate is indispensable to avoid remain- 
ing a private soldier for a lengthened period. I donot condemn this order 
of things established amongst us ; itis unavoidable at present ; but for this 
very reason our educational establishments should be organised so as not 
to awaken universal dissatisfaction amongst our youth, render them dull 
and degenerate, and cause them to seek an escape from existence with the 
revolver; but, on the contrary, so as to develop their capabilities and 
fortify their moral faculties.* How this is to be attained it is not here our 
province to point out, but one thing is certain—not by those means which 
are now employed, but by others of quite an opposite character.— 
Secondly, in England a classical education is not valued in all classes of 
society, but principally in that which is especially dear to ourselves, and 
to which we possess nothing similar. Aristocratic pretensions and whims 
are however ludicrous amongst us; we ought to master thoroughly 
the real meaning of English aristocratic feeling, finish once for all with 
these inventions so unsuitable to us, and establish ourselves firmly on our 
own ground.--Lastly, they retain a classical education in English schools 
for this reason, that the English are extremely conservative. Theirjudges 
still wear wigs; they address the king or queen officially on the knee ; 
the entrance of the Lord Mayor of London upon his functions is celebrated 
by the strangest of ancient ceremonies; in one word, the English never 
change anything unless they are obliged, and there is no necessity for them 
to do so, as each man merely submits to custom as much or as little as he 
finds convenient.’ 


Though the writer is evidently ignorant of the real value of 
the classics, and more especially of the Latin, to an English- 
man in professional life, it is plain that they do not possess 
anything like the same importance fora Russian. This arises 
from the diverse bases of their respective civilisations. The 
influence of Rome never of course reached as far as Russia, 
whilst that of Byzantium was but feebly exercised, since the 
Greek tongue was never adopted by the Eastern Churches or 


* In 1872, out of 23,900 male students at the gymmasia, only 584 received 
certificates. 
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made use of for literary purposes. The enlightenment of 
Russia has proceeded from the West, and it is to the study of 
Western literature that she must still chiefly look for many a 
long year for further instruction. 

The fact just mentioned has had one remarkable effect 
in moulding the national character. It has gone far towards 
destroying originality of thought and has produced a servile 
spirit of imitation. This spirit, first grafted on the original 
stock by Peter the Great, has had the effect of obstructing 
natural growth and development. It has been the fashion 
at one time to believe implicitly in such and such a 
French author, now in a German, and now perhaps in an 
Englishman. This has been carried on to such an extent 
and for such a prolonged period of time that people have 
ceased to believe in themselves, and hardly believe in anything 
at all. This is the true origin of Nihilism, that bugbear of the 
Russian Government; a doctrine, if we may so term what is 
an absence of all belief, which arises not from an exercise of 
the intellectual powers, but from blind subservience to the 
opinions of others; a total surrender of the mental powers, 
resulting in a chaotic state of mind which refuses to distinguish 
between good and evil, and even denies their existence. The 
epidemic spreads, owing to the secrecy maintained by the 
government as to the extent of its ravages, and to the fact that 
its sophisms may not be exposed and refuted by public argu- 
ment and discussion. In a completely free country the 
fallacies which now addle the brains of the Russian youth 
would be brushed away like a gossamer web. But the subject 
is tabooed by the censors, and as a public attack on a Nihilist 


is equivalent to a report to the 3rd Section of the Emperor’s . 


Cabinet (Secret Police), competent authors abstain on this 
groundalone from engaging in combat with the common enemy. 
The havoc caused by this plague is truly formidable, and fully 
justifies the anxieties expressed by the government in a recent 
circular. The frequency of suicide amongst men under the age 
of thirty is a most alarming symptom; and this, coupled with 
the blighting effect which this pestilential disorder of the mind 
exercises on domestic relations, is a circumstance which calls 
loudly for immediate and effectual remedial action. We trust 
that the following description of its effects is overdrawn :— 
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*It is impossible to deny that morality, especially in the classes which 
constitute what is termed society, is at a very low ebb. There is no more 
domestic happiness, Married couples separate, and if they continue to live 
under the same roof, cease to hold any communication with each other; and 
this not from any incompatibility of temper, but because one or both have 
become infected with Nihilistic doctrines: they disregard marriage, and pre- 
fer living apart from each other. Parents, believing in nothing, abandon 
their offspring to their fate ; whilst children seldom venerate their parents, 
either because, having still before their eyes the ideal innate in man, they 
perceive how far short their fathers and mothers fall of this; or, them- 
selves falling under the influence of Nihilism, they become corrupted and 
look upon their parents as behind the age. In short, with us domesticlife 
is shaken to its very foundations, and affords no firm basis for the educa- 
tion of the man, far less of the citizen.’ 


With regard to freedom of discussion, though the law of 
1865 confers this boon on the public press, its provisions have 
been virtually set aside by the practice of the censors summon- 
ing editors privately before them with the view of warning 
them against touching on topics deemed by the government 
unfit for publication. The Central Asian question, the famine 
in the government of Samara, the’ agitation. ariopgst: the 
Greek Uniats of Poland, are all topits whith have’ recéntly 
been prohibited. Two numbers of, the * Bassieda’ avere also 
lately committed to the flames, the oné for Griticisiig too 
boldly the advantages of a classical education, the other for 
an article on the education of females. In these proceedings 
we recognise the action of an irresponsible bureaucracy to- 
tally unfettered by the restraint of public opinion; and it is 
highly probable that, so long as such tyrannical proceed- 
ings are endured, Nihilism and evils of a similar origin will 
continue to afflict the country and embarrass and alarm its 
rulers. 

Most of the difficulties under which Russia labours may be 
traced back to an identical origin—the exaggerated policy of 
Peter the Great, who, instead of directing his endeavours to 
adapting the spirit of Western civilisation to the forms of Rus- 
sian life, persistently followed an opposite course. This error 
is commonly to be observed in energetic reformers, who seem 
to imagine that by adopting the forms of civilisation they can 
secure its substantial advantages. Now it is contended by a 
large section of the reflecting Russian public that the forms o 
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Western civilisation are unsuited to the requirements of the 
Russian people, which is half Asiatic in its origin, manners, 
and modes of thought, and that it would be far wiser to im- 
part an original impulse to the national energies than to 
follow servilely in the wake of the West. The class distine- 
tions which exist amongst ourselves, a legacy of feudalism, 
should find no place, it is maintained, in Russian society. 
The existence of an aristocracy, a squirearchy, a bourgeoisie, 
as understood in the West, is not requisite for Russia, the 
basis of whose social organisation is the ‘ mir,’ or commune, 
and in whose zemstvoes, or rural assemblies, all classes sit 
side by side. Attempts to isolate the nobles from the masses, 
so it is maintained by the national party, do but subtract 
from their legitimate influence over their inferiors, and with- 
draw them from their proper sphere of action. 

The Russian nation has been liberated, and it is but natural 
that it should now look forward a step further, and should 
yearn for those popular institutions which are the glory and 
safeguard of countries more advanced in the path of civilisa- 
tion. .Tle:captive has been released from prison and longs to 
burst'-astinder- the bonds which still fetter his movements. 
The; corruption of instive; the enforced silence of the press, 
the absence of an ‘eduéational system, the tyranny of the police, 
and other abuses troubled and irritated the nation twenty 
years ago far less than an inconceivably milder type of the 
same evils and disorders in the present day, for the simple 
reason that it is now awake to its requirements and sensible 
of its relative inferiority. M. Kosheleff writes :— 


‘In former times these and more irksome conditions of existence did 
not embarrass, burden, or exhaust us to the same extent as they do at 
present. Formerly, we were not in Europe, or were merely on its 
outskirts. Formerly we lived isolated and cut off from the civilised por- 
tions of humanity. Formerly, borrowing the various conveniences of life 
from the West, and dazzled by its civilisation, we little heeded our own 
national wants, and were proud of our singerie. Formerly justice was 
perverted; we endured servitude, or exercised the powers it conferred 
over others ; we revelled in the abuses of arbitrary power or suffered from 
its consequences. In a word, formerly we were half Asiatics, half Euro- 
peans, but not civilised beings conscious of the dignity of man, of the 
rights, obligations, and necessities of human nature. Certainly, even now 
we cannot be said to have attained to that consciousness fully, but efforts 
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have been made in that direction. We feel that we have become beings 
of another nature; that other necessities begin to make their voices heard 
within us; and that the satisfaction of these has become a matter of 


necessity to us.’ 


It seems clear that the voice of the Russian people will, at 
no distant date, make itself heard with effect in the national 
councils ; but, meanwhile, until the masses shall have been 
placed in immediate contact with the monarch by means of 
a national council, it seems certain that a group of prejudiced 
and interested persons will continue to obstruct a reform, 
whose onward progress it is not in the power of man to limit 
and say, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther.’ Until 
the Duma, or Great Council of the early Tsars be revived, 
there is no prospect of Russia realising that grandeur and 
pre-eminence amongst the nations which is her heritage in 
the future ; and whilst men whose knowledge of Russia goes 
little beyond the Nevski Prospekt and the fashionable life of 
the capital remain at the helm in considerable numbers, the 
real interests of the country will be little cared for. The arti- 
ficial training which.the Russian aristocracy has undefgone 
since Peter’s reign has produced a race incapable of taking 
the lead in the onward and upward march of the nation. Mr. 
Barry asserts this in the most positive terms,* and M. Kosh- 
eleff coincides with his views :— 


‘In St. Petersburg but little is known of Russia and her inhabitants. 
People pass through it on the railway ; they sometimes visit Moscow, the 
so-called heart of Russia; they sometimes glance at its choice localities ; 
but Russia properly speaking, its people, possessed of their peculiarities, 
tendencies, and necessities, and principally represented by persons living 
a secluded life in the interior—this Russia is to them literally a terra 
ineognita, less known in St. Petersburg than in Germany, France, or even 
England. The so-called society of St. Petersburg, composed of civil and 
military generals,} staff-officers, &c., this is the Russia which is ever 
kept in view. By the intellect and collective wisdom of this section 
of society our government subsists, and from it our dignitaries are selected. 
Is it wonderful then, with such a partial and one-sided representation 
of interests, that objects are sought after which do not satisfy the wishes 
of the majority; that laws are made, never perhaps to be put into execu- 
tion, which do not correspond to the national necessities; or that measures 


* ‘Russia in 1870.’ Chap. iii. and passim. 
+ Civil officials hold military rank in Russia. 
26 * 
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are adopted which, far from compassing the desired end, tend to produce 
effects of quite an opposite nature :—is it astonishing, I repeat, that under 
_ these circumstances ‘ every pancake turns into a dumpling’ ?” 


If the ultimate success of the nation in its struggle with 
an obstructive bureaucracy clinging vainly to its traditions 
is assured, it is none the less certain that, in the interim, 
a state of anarchy and confusion might ensue, dangerous alike 
to the interior tranquillity of Russia and to the general 
European equilibrium. The rapid spread of Nihilism is also 
an astonishing and alarming symptom. The true remedy for 
this is, as before pointed out, unrestricted liberty of discus- 
sion, both oral and also through the medium of the press, and 
the cultivation of a national and original literature which 
shall tend to destroy imitativeness and foster original thought. 
Russia is at present in a state of transition from the ancient 
order of things to the new, and it is of vast importance to 
European interests as a whole that this transformation should 
be effected peaceably and without social disorder, which 
might paralyze her influence abroad and disturb that 
balance of power which is so essential to the maintenance 
of peace. But all agree that it is through the agency of the 
people, the former serfs, that the ultimate regeneration of 
‘Russia will be effected. It is superfluous to adduce the 
opinions of the Russian author on this head, but a few 
extracts from Mr. Barry’s works will enforce his assertions. 


Speaking of the nobility,* he thus expresses himself :— 


* The happiness and well-being of the millions of Russia have been for 
generations in their hands. Isolated by immense distances from external 
pressure, supreme and absolute in the midst of their ignorant serfs, they 
have had a great opportunity of elevating and promoting the happiness 
of the latter. That they have shamefully abused that opportunity is evi- 
dent to the most unreflecting traveller in their country. The power 
is now taken from them—the accident of birth no longer makes each 
among them a petty monarch. They are brought out of their retirement 
to the light of public observation—and what are they ? An effeminate, 
enervated race, in which the habits which lead to ruin are apparent. And 
what are the people entrusted to them and their fathers ? Along oppressed 
and down-trodden race, who, in nine years of liberty, have shown the 
world already the indications of what they might have become generations 

since in the hands of wise or unselfish masters.’ 


* Russia in 1870’ p, 115. 
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And of the peasant* thus :— 
‘The time is at hand when he will compete in a fair struggle for exist- 
ence with his former condescending master, and I am no judge of character 


if the contest do not prove in the end that the down-trodden serf was 
a better man than his master.’ 


We have written and quoted enough to prove that the pre- 
sent epoch is a decisive one in the annals of Russia, and one 
whose influences will mould, not only her own destinies, but 
indirectly those of all Europe. Her welfare should arouse 
deep interest in this country, since it is probable that on 
a good understanding between the two powers depends the 
future tranquillity of Europe, and it was perhaps owing to her 
being paralysed by the Polish rebellion that, twelve years ago, 
the new principle of ‘Macht vor Recht’ was allowed to 
supersede the older one of respect for treaty obligations. The 
picture which we have endeavoured to draw may appear some- 
what gloomy, but there is no ground for despondency. Every- 
thing may be hoped from time and the enlightened ruler who 
has known how to carry into execution his philanthropic pro- 
jects. When we reflect that centuries were requisite for the 
gradual extinction of serfdom in Western Europe, can we 
wonder if the abrupt annihilation of a similar system in Russia 
has been productive of some social disturbance? The party 
of obstruction must in the end fade away before the newly 
aroused energy of a fresh and vigorous race. Much has 
been accomplished and much remains to be worked out in the 
future. It will not be the fault of the Tsar if the reforms 
which he has initiated be not followed out to their rational 
conclusion. The Russian author whose work has chiefly occu- 
pied our attention whilst penning the foregoing pages, con- 
cludes by expressing the just conviction that all hope for the 
future is based on the known character of him ‘who has so 
‘wisely and providently executed the great reforms which will 
‘serve as stepping-stones to the complete and final regeneration 
‘of Russia.’ 

* Russia in 1870,’ p. 123. 
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Art. IV.— The Bible Educator, 


The Bible Educator. Edited by the Rev. E. H. Prumprre, M.A., 
Vicar of Bickley, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor 
of Exegesis of the New Testament, King’s College, Lon- 
don. Four Vols. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1875. 


Ir augurs well for the progress of religious thought that the 
labours of the Biblical critie are beginning to find exponents 
in the popular press. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
facilities which late years have witnessed in almost every 
department of secular study, singularly little has yet been 
done by the recognised teachers of religion to bring the results 
of modern Biblical inquiry within the reach of the unlettered 
student. Until within recent times a certain lawyer- like 
familiarity with and aptness in handling the text of Scripture 
was all, or nearly all, that the public looked for in its religious 
instructors. Any discussion of the structure, any questioning 
of the statements, of Holy Writ was deprecated as indicative 
of unsoundness. But the times of this ignorance are passing 
away. The literary study of the Bible can no longer be re- 
garded as unimportant to a right understanding of its con- 
tents; and though it is to be feared that in some quarters the 
critical investigation of the sacred books is still regarded with 
unreasoning suspicion, no one who steadily watches the ad- 
vancing light of scientific truth can doubt that, if the Bible is 
to retain the reverence of a sceptical age, there must be no 
further shrinking on the part of those who would be its 
interpreters from free inquiry, or from a ready acceptance of 
many truths which are still popularly accounted heterodox. 
To a certain class of religious minds any criticism which 
seems to decry the blind reverence paid to the Bible must neces- 
sarily savour of impiety ;—yet, were it possible for one who 
holds the inspiration of its letter to place himself in the posi- 
tion of the devout Catholic at the commencement of the Re- 
formation era, it would be seen that the severance ‘from all 
‘beloved custom and believed tradition’ caused by the eman- 
cipation of truth from Romish error, was no less bitter to the 
adherent of an infallible Church than that which the growth 
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of knowledge is imposing in relation to the Bible upon his 
own day and generation. Never has a crisis occurred in the 
history of religious faith but the intellectual struggles of the 
human conscience have been taken for evidence of some 
malign force at work for the overthrow of the truth. It is 
not till the crust of prejudice has been broken up, and men 
begin to build and plant upon the new deposit, that the law 
of progress is recognised, and what was deprecated at the 
time as a catastrophe comes to be generally extolled as a re- 
nascence. For many years the ground has quaked beneath us 
in this matter of Bible inspiration. From time to time 
dismay has been caused by the appearance of a sudden rift 
in the firm ground of tradition. The date of this Book or the 
authorship of that has been found to be at least an open 
question. New discoveries in science appear to contradict 
what simple minds take to be the authoritative meaning of 
the inspired writers. A more critical investigation of the 
record of Scripture proves that it lays no claim to immu- 
nity from imperfections and inconsistencies such as all human 
testimony is subject to. Infidelity perceives its advantage, and 
triumphantly announces the collapse of theology. And, truly, 
if the value of the written revelation were bound up with the 
literal inspiration of the writers, a speedy collapse of theology 
there must be: for the day is not far distant when the know- 
ledge that no such written revelation has been vouchsafed to 
man as to dispense him from the use of his own mental and 
moral faculties, will no longer be exclusively confined to the | 
learned student of Scripture. 

Signs are visible that those who should be foremost in 
the investigation of truth, but are too apt to be held back 
by some ‘vague spiritual fear’ from exploring the shrine, 
are beginning to awake to the duty of their calling, and to 
cast out the idols which an ignorant literalism has set up 
in the very seat of the Divine Witness. Assuredly, if Bible 
science is to commend itself to the rising generation, who are 
being initiated with the dawn of intelligence into the secrets 
of scientific method, theories must be abandoned which will 
not square with demonstrated facts. Facts must-be diligently 
collected, scrutinised, compared afresh, in order to arrive at 
more trustworthy generalisations than those which satisfied 
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a less instructed age. When the field of knowledge is recon- 
quered to theology, it will be found that there has been an 
advance all along the line. Meanwhile nothing can be more 
fatal to the interests of religious truth than that the main 
body of the army should lag behind in mistrustful apathy, 
while the courageous few are marching boldly into the enemy’s 
country and endeavouring to establish themselves in the 
very positions which haye rendered the old vantage-ground 
untenable. 

In this belief we are glad to notice that a publishing firm, 
which has been unrivalled of late years in its efforts to diffuse 
and cheapen knowledge, has put forth, with the co-operation 
of a distinguished body of divines of various denominations, a 
Biblical ‘ Educator,’ framed upon the model of other successful 
manuals, ‘ Popular,’ ‘ Scientific,’ and ‘ Technical,’ which have 
already issued from the same press. How far the four volumes 
which comprise the twenty-four monthly parts in which the 
‘Bible Educator’ was originally published represent ‘the best 
‘that has been thought and said’ upon the varied and impor- 
tant topics with which they deal, it will be our business to 
inquire presently, but it must be considered a distinct gain to 
English theology that a work of the kind should be advertised 
at all with the imprimatur of the two Archbishops and the 
approval of so staunchly Protestant an organ as the ‘ Record.’ 
If it proves nothing more, itTis at least a sign that old preju- 
dices are dying out, and that a new era of Biblical interpre- 
tation is commencingzin our midst. 

The name of the fEditor, Mr. Plumptre, is a sufficient 
guarantee for liberality of thought and treatment, while the 
range taken in inviting contributors secures the work from all 
suspicion of sectarian bias. The book is a medley—we use the 
word in no invidious sense—of Biblical lore. It would he diffi- 
cult to name a subject growing out of, or connected with, the 
study of Scripture which is not treated with more or less ful- 
ness within the compass of these pages, and in a manner 
suited to the ordinary intelligence. Whatever judgment be 
formed as to any special series of papers, there can hardly be 
two opinions as to the excellence of the idea which underlies 
the whole, or to the pains which have been taken to carry it out 
in the completest manner possible. Of the thirty-nine contri- 
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butors the majority are clergymen of the Church of England, 
but the manual contains a considerable infusion of Noncon- 
formist divinity as well as of lay learning, in which respect it 
has a decided advantage over its ecclesiastical contemporary, 
the ‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ The Editor has been specially 
fortunate in obtaining the help of Professor Rawlinson in the 
archeological department of the work, who, though he is not 
above an occasional lapse, as when he allows himself to speak 


of Gregory of Nazianzen,* or to describe the well-known pro- 


cession of the Aum in the tomb at Beni Hassan as ‘ The 
‘arrival of Jacob’s family in Egypt,’t—which, as the author of 
the mistake long since admitted, must haye taken place not 
‘about the time of,’ but long subsequently to, the age of the 
Osirtasens, to whose date it belongs—brings nevertheless a 
rich store of learned and accurate information to the volumes, 
which has hitherto been attainable only in expensive works. 
Mr. Plumptre may be congratulated also upon the chapters 
which deal with the Music of the Bible, by Dr. Stainer; with 
its Botany, by Mr. Carruthers ; withits Weights, Measures, and 
Chronology, by Mr. F. R. Conder ; and with its Geography, by 
Major Wilson, of Palestine exploration celebrity. Each of 
these writers is an adept in his special subject, and gives ex- 
cellent proof of literary capability in the popular treatment of 
it. Mr. Houghton’s papers on the Zoology of Scripture have 
less originality than those already named, but are replete with 
useful information. He has wisely availed himself largely of 
Canon Tristram’s researches, to whom we are indebted for by 
far the most important additions to our knowledge of the 
natural history of Palestine which have been made in recent 
years. The descriptions of animals are illustrated by nume- 
rous plates, but upon what principle of selection, except that of 
ornament, it is not very easy to discover. More in some cases, 
e.g., in those of the Fox and the Peacock, might have been 
left to the imagination of the reader, while a stricter regard 
to the truth of nature would have suggested a less leafy back- 
ground for the denizens of the desert, e.g., the Jerboa and 
the Dhab (the latter, by-the-bye, depicted out of all proportion 
to his companion, the Crocodile (Livydthan). The chapters by 
Mr. Birdwood, of the India Museum, upon the Perfumes, and 
*IV. p. 254. +I. p. 104, illustration. 
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by Dr. G. Deane, of Spring Hill College, upon the Minerals 
mentioned in Holy Writ, supply an excellent compendium of 
what is known or conjectured upon these obseure subjects. 
Dr. Moulton, of the Wesleyan College, Richmond, one of the 
Company at present employed upon the Revision of the New 
Testament, contributes a History of the English Bible, com- 
mencing with the paraphrase of Cxdmon and concluding with 
the resolution passed by Convocation in February, 1870. The 
author is under considerable obligations, as was natural, to 
- Dr. Westcott’s laborious essay; to which, however, he makes 
many valuable additions in the way both of illustration and 
supplement. The reader who expects to find in these articles 
a mere popular adaptation of the labours of others will be 
met, to his satisfaction, at every turn by the results of inde- 
pendent judgment and research. 

Among the most important contributions to the manual is 
a series of papers, by the Rey. A. 8. Aglen, upon the Poetry 
of the Bible, which not merely places before the reader with 
admirable lucidity the main results obtained in this field by 
the labours of Lowth, Ewald, Herder, and many others, but 
exhibits a high degree of poetical culture and critical percep- 
tion in the compiler himself. As a brief popular treatise upon 
the structure and literary characteristics of a large portion of 
the Bible, it would not be easy to improve upon these articles. 
Excellent also, as far as it goes, is Canon Venables’ glossary 
of Bible Words, though but a part of the plan sketched at the 
outset* has been carried out within the compass of the work. 
Dr. Ginsburg undertakes the Social Life of Judaism, a subject 
he has specially made his own. His treatment of it may be 
described in his own words :— 

‘In attempting to give a picture of the manners and customs of the 
Jews, we shall begin with the infant Hebrew. Having greeted his arrival, 
we shall watch him during his tender years, follow the different stages of 
his education, and examine his moral and social duties till he has reached 
the age of manhood. We shall then try to follow him through the suc- 
cessive experiences of his mature life, observe the manner in which he 
attempts to obtain a wife, attend his marriage, visit his domestic establish- 
ment, partake of his hospitality, . . . and, finally, follow him to the grave, 
when he is gathered to his people.’ + 

This programme is efficiently carried out. When the writer 

* TIT. p. 53. p. 29. 
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steps beyond his own sphere he is apt to trip; as, for instance, 
when he telis us, in reference to the word pastor, that ‘it is 
‘not to be found in the second (English) Bible, which goes by 
‘the pseudonym Matthews’ (sic), in Lord Cromwell’s, or the 
‘Great Bible.’* The six last papers in this department are 
furnished by Dr. Edersheim. 

Enough has been said to indicate the wide range of subjects 
embraced in the ‘Bible Educator.’ In so far as it aspires to the 
character of a popular encyclopedia of Biblical knowledge, its 
merits can scarcely be overstated. So large an amount of 
various and valuable information in relation to the Bible has 
never been brought together before for the small sum of one 
guinea. And if the object of the editor and publishers had 
been solely, as stated in the preface to the first volume, ‘to 
‘supply a large number of thoughtful readers with a book 
‘which, while it was neither dictionary nor commentary, 
‘should yet impart in a more attractive form the infor- 
‘mation which men seek for in such works,’ it would have 
been unnecessary to qualify the praise already bestowed. 
But we remember that, in an interesting preface to the first 
number issued, a higher aim than this was claimed for the 
undertaking, which does not appear to have been abandoned 
by its promoters. After an enumeration of the special con- 
siderations which seemed to call for such a work at the 
present time, it was there said to have been projected ‘in 
‘the spirit which seeks to help the honest doubter to a firmer 
‘ faith, and to enlighten that ignorance which is easily misled.’ 
It was no doubt with this end in view that contributions were 
invited from theologians of more or less eminence upon a 
variety of topics which admit of wider and more important 
differences of opinion than those to which reference has been 
already made. It is easy to see that no little tact was re- 
quired in selecting writers of trustworthy tone—who should 
yet be fairly independent of theological bias—men who might 
be expected to work harmoniously with each other, and yet at 
the same time sufficiently imbued with the critical spirit to 
ensure for the work a genuinely educational character in 
regard to the problems which perplex the age. To say, then, 
that in its critical character the ‘Bible Educator’ does not 
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wholly come up to our idea of what such a work should be, 
is to say no more than was perhaps inevitable from the nature 
of the design. But if some of the contributors are uncritical, 
and even retrograde, in their treatment of the sacred books, 
still it cannot be otherwise than advantageous to theological 
progress that their views should proceed from the same plat- 
form as those of more advanced teachers: that it should 
have been found possible, in short, for faith and criticism to 
join hands and work reverently together for a common object. 
Differing from those who are impatient of tentative processes, 
our belief is that more is accomplished for the emancipation 
of religious thought from its trammels by such works as the 
present, and we might name in the same connection such a 
Life of Christ as Dr. Farrar’s, than by writings of a more un- 
compromising character which make little allowance for those 
elements of uncertainty which must enter into all honest dis- 
cussion of the grounds of faith. That the ‘Bible Educator’ 
will be superseded before long in much of its criticism it is 
hardly possible to doubt, but we readily add our belief to the 
hope of the Editor, that ‘for many years to come it may take 
‘its place among the agencies by which the thoughts that 
‘widen with the years are being united to the faith that has 
‘been from the beginning.’ 

No one who peruses its pages will doubt the excellent inten- 
tion of the writers, but the spirit which seeks to assist doubt 
varies naturally according to the estimate which different 
minds entertain of its reasonableness; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in the minds of several of Mr. Plumptre’s 
contributors there is but little appreciation of the nature. of 
the difficulties which beset the faith of the present genera- 
tion. What is conceded or insisted upon by one writer is not 
unfrequently retracted or deprecated by another, and that in 
relation sometimes to questions which lie at the very root of 
Bible education. The all-important subject of inspiration, for 
instance, is treated by Dr. Farrar in a series of papers remark- 
able for fair statement and lucid analysis ; and the conclusion at 
which he arrives, after reviewing what he describes as ‘ the five 
‘well-marked theories held within the pale of the English 
‘Church,’ shapes itself into an eloquent, if not perfectly con- 
sistent, protest against any view which implies the superses- 
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sion of human faculties by divine agency. The same thought 
continually appears in the contributions of the Editor himself, 
as at the close of an interesting paper upon the coincidences 
between the Pentateuch and the Apostle John :— 

‘The gift and power of which we speak as inspiration works upon the 
natural character of the man inspired, but does not destroy. It appro- 
priates and, so to speak, utilises all previous study, knowledge, trains of 
thought, co-operates with all gifts of insight, and leads them, without 
suspending or suppressing them, to a higher region.’ * 

So, again, Professor Rawlinson, in his article upon the Book 
of Kings :— 

‘ Divine inspiration did not in the case of the writers of Holy Scripture 
supersede the use of the ordinary methods of obtaining knowledge.’ t 

After this it is difficult to understand how Mr. Spence 
should have been allowed to write, in reference to 2 Pet. i. 21 :— 

‘The prophets while receiving the revelation were in a state unlike 
their ordinary condition. Their own agency ceased, and they became 
passive under an overpowering influence of the Spirit of God, which 
Peter tells us was the Spirit of Christ.’ { 

We have noted several other instances of the same want of 
consistency, which detracts as much from the critical value of 
the work as it is perhaps calculated to gain in acceptability 
from the comprehensiveness of its teaching. For instance, we 
find the Dean of Canterbury, in his article on the Book of Gene- 
sis, cautiously deprecating all discussions as to the geography 
of the Garden of Eden, on the ground that ‘we can never tell 
‘how much is simple fact, and how much allegory.’§ And yet 
Mr. Phillpott has been suffered to insert, in his article upon the 
Flood, || ‘a map to illustrate the geography of Palestine and 
‘the Deluge,’ and to descant upon the localities of both ina 
manner that is, to say the least, exceedingly uncritical. Mr. 
Aglen’sveryjust remarks inregard to the Alphabetical Psalms, {i 
should have prevented the astonishing statement of Mr. 
H. Deane ‘that there is nothing in this style which indicates 
‘an author living at a late period ; on the contrary, it would 
‘betoken an early state of literature, [and] may be a germ of 
‘that great ornament of assonance which is used so freely and 
‘with such beauty by the Prophet Isaiah.’ ** Again, the very 
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interesting and candid chapters of the Editor upon the Books 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are in singular contrast to the 
rhapsody of the Bishop of Derry upon the Song of Solomon. 
Not content with pressing ‘the short and easy method of 
‘settling a complicated question,’ condemned by Mr. Plumptre,* 
Dr. Alexander finds a confirmation of the Solomonic author- 
ship of ‘The Preacher ’in a fact which by more critical minds 
has been considered one of the strongest arguments against 
it; the substitution, namely, of the word ‘Elohim’ for the 
name of the Almighty, ninety times repeated in the Book of 
Proverbs. ‘Solomon,’ the bishop tells us, ‘had been highly 
‘ favoured ; yet he had fallen ; his voice falters, he dare not use 
‘the covenant word ‘‘Jehovah.”’ + Special pleading of this kind 
is surely out of place in a Bible Educator. Once more we find, 
among the Editor’s papers upon the Coincidences of Scripture, 
an able article upon the similarity of aim, which has long been 
a commonplace of criticism, between the writings of St. Luke 
and St Paul.t Without, of course, attaching any importance 
to the tradition which represents the Apostle as dictating to the 
Evangelist, he traces, with much subtlety of insight, the real 
parallelism in thought and feeling which exists between them. 
Mr. Eustace Conder, on the other hand, in his Introduction 
to the Gospel of St. Luke, which is hardly up to the require- 
ments of the present time, not only despises the inferences of 
the early Christian Fathers, ‘who were utterly untrained in 
‘that keen and accurate criticism which has become habitual 
‘with modern scholars,’ but ‘regarding this special tradition 
‘there is,’ he writes, ‘little or nothing in the Gospel itself to 
‘favour such an hypothesis and very much to contradict it.’ § 
The only coincidence, in short, between the two writers which 
he considers worth notice, is that which may be discovered in 
their respective accounts of the institution of the Last Supper. 

But enough has been said to point out what is a real, 
though, for reasons stated above, a not unpardonable defect 
in the volumes before us. Another unsatisfactory element is 
the exegesis of obscure texts, undertaken in chief measure by 
Mr. Spence and Mr. Elliott. ‘ It was found,’ we are told, ‘as the 
‘ work went on, that to give explanations of passages that might 
‘be classed as difficult would unduly narrow the space required 

* IV. 228, t IV. 322, $1. 145. § IV. p. 3. 
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‘for the adequate treatment of other subjects, besides that 
‘these explanations were often given incidentally in other ar- 
‘ ticles: in this respect, therefore, the work is less full than was 
‘ originally contemplated.’* Possibly, too, the Editor may have 
found himself not seldom out of sympathy with the views it 
fell to his lot to edit under this head. The attempt to make 
the ‘ Bible Educator’ do the work of a commentary seems to 
us the one mistake in its plan. Nothing has hitherto been 
more obstructive to the progress of Biblical enlightenment 
than the practice of approaching hard scriptures as though 
they were ‘nuts,’ to use Bunyan’s phrase, ‘ whose shells do 
‘keep their kernels from the eaters.’ Its danger is minimised, 
of course, where an acquaintance with the tenor and texture of 
the writings may be presumed, but its adoption in a work 
intended for the unlearned is as out of place as would be the 
attempt to assist a beginner in his study of Greek authors by 
introducing him to the ‘ Journal of Classical Philology.’ More- 
over, neither Mr. Elliott’s nor Mr. Spence’s theology is of a 
sufficiently robust type to make them safe ‘ educators’ in the 
department that has been assigned them. Mr. Elliott, not- 
withstanding the painstaking research and pious intent which 
is manifest in all he writes, is too apt to involve his reader in 
wordy combat with a great many shadows, and to leave him 
finally with the painful consciousness of having grasped 
nothing. Mr. Spence, on the other hand, while aiming to 
establish the student upon the ground of ancient tradition, 
not unfrequently commits himself to very precarious conclu- 
sions. The following are instances of the manner in which 
some of the most important questions with which theology 
can deal are occasionally begged in their papers with no ap- 
parent misgiving as to the soundness of the premises from 
which their opinions are inferred. 


‘ The Holy Spirit here declares, by the pen of St. Matthew, what was in 
His own mind when the prophet was moved to give utterance to these 
words (‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son”), and, as Bishop Words- 
worth unanswerably asks, “ Who shall venture to say that he knows the 
mind of the Spirit better than the Spirit Himself? ”’—(Mr. Elliott, on 
Matt. ii. 14, 15.) + 


* Preface, vol. iii, + I. p. 363, 
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‘¢¢There is a sin unto death.” We declare, without hesitation, ‘‘ death” 
is used in its deepest and most awful signification. The reference is not 
merely to the physical death, to the death of the body, whatever that 
may be. It refers plainly to something utterly unconnected with this 
life and this world.’—(Mr. Spence, on 1 Joun v. 16.)* 


Sometimes, however, we find useful articles from the pen of 
Mr. Spence. Such is that upon ‘The Three Heavenly Wit- 
‘nesses’ (1 John v. 7, 8),t except that in summing up the 
evidence for and against the passage the writer lays stress 
upon the fact that Cyprian, before the middle of the third 
century, knew and quoted it as part of the Epistle of John; 
i the truth being that there is no patristic evidence of the exist- 
ence.of the words till two hundred years later; the two 
passages in Cyprian, upon which he no doubt relies, being 
abandoned now by all the critics, together with the supposed 
reference in Tertullian. 

A series of papers upon Biblical Psychology, by Mr. 
Heard, demands a passing notice. The author is one who 
has studied and thought upon his subject, but his reasonings 
are as deficient in logical precision as is his style of express- 
ing himself in grammatical accuracy. The Bible will no 
more. yield a ‘ psychological system’ than a ‘code of ethics’ 
or a ‘scientific cosmogony;’ and Mr. Heard’s failure to deduce 
the former from it would, we fear, land him in the very 
conclusion he deprecates, viz., that ‘the Scriptures cannot 
‘retain anything like the authority which they lay claim to 
‘as an authentic and authoritative declaration of the will of 
‘God.’{ But we would suggest that Mr. Heard has misread 
the claim of Scripture. The secrets of man’s nature are re- 
vealed through the written word adequately for the guidance 
of his religious aspirations, and yet with less definiteness than 
Mr. Heard supposes. It cannot be too emphatically insisted 
upon that the Bible is in no sense a scientific or a philosophi- 
cal book. The statement that ‘God made man in his own 
‘image’ is no more a starting-point for the psychologist 
than is the declaration that ‘in the beginning God created 
‘the heaven and the earth’ a basis for the reasonings of 
the astronomer or the geologist. Both are ‘literary expres- 
‘sions thrown out,’ as Mr. Arnold well expresses it, ‘at a 


* II, p. 333, IL. p. 118, tI, p. 290. 
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‘not fully grasped object of the writer’s consciousness ;’ they 
are none the less instinct with truth, but it is the truth of 
inspiration, and not the truth of science. We have not space 
to follow Mr. Heard into his analysis of consciousness, but it 
is important to point out that those who would take refuge 
in a Biblical psychology against ‘the rising tide of mate- 
‘rialism,’ are not trusting to Him who has borne witness to 
man’s spiritual nature from the beginning, but to one more 
only of those specious idola theatri which have so often be- 
trayed their worshippers. 

It is pleasant to turn to a very different series of chapters 
by Dr. Milligan, of Aberdeen, somewhat misleadingly de- 
scribed under the title ‘The Old Testament Fulfilled in the 
‘New’ but which in reality aims at tracing the development 
of Christian ideas from their Old Testament germs. The 
popular idea of a type has no place in the writer’s theology. 
He treats the sacred seasons and institutions of Judaism 
in a philosophical spirit, and with an expansiveness of view 
which are rare in the handling of this subject. His con- 
clusions are interesting and often unexpected. Special re- 
ference may be made to a highly ingenious solution of the 


great difficulty of Heb. ix. 8, 4, in regard to the position 
of the Tabernacle furniture; but the following passage upon 


the Sabbath, in which, in place of the rigidity we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the North in relation to this subject, 
there is all the healthiness of the Scotch breeze, will give 
a good idea of Dr. Milligan’s style :— 


‘We have seen that all the sacred seasons of Israel which have passed 
under our notice pointed onwards, not to institutions, but to ideas; that 
not one of them is fulfilled in any supposed corresponding ordinance of 
New Testament times. It is thus also in the case before us. Analogy 
alone might justify the conclusion that we are not to find the fulfilmen 
of the Jewish Sabbath in the Christian Sunday. But we are not left te 
analogy. We have the direct teaching of Scripture on the point, and that 
teaching is that the Sabbath is fulfilled in Christ Himself, and in His 
Church. . . . We fail to reach the meaning of that miracle at the pool 
of Bethesda... if we think of it only as a manifestation of Divine 
power and grace. . . . Its true language is, that Christ is the reality of 
which the Sabbath of Israel was the type ; the substance, of which it was 
the shadow. What Christ does is the accomplishment of the Divine idea 
of work. The calmness, the rest, the oneness with the Father in which 
He does it is the accomplishment of the Divine idea of rest.’ 

NO CXXVI. 27 
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It remains briefly to notice the Introductions which the 
manual furnishes to the several books of the Old and New 
Testaments. The field involved perhaps greater peril to the 
success of the work than any other; and, with certain reser- 
vations, the Editor may certainly be congratulated upon the 
labours of his associates. The Pentateuch, the Four Greater, 
and several of the Minor Prophets have been undertaken by 
the Dean of Canterbury, whom nature never intended to be a 
critic, but who seems to have been forced into criticism, in 
spite of his natural proclivities, by a life of diligent study. 
Accordingly his papers present a singular mixture of what is 
valuable and what is trivial. The arguments he adduces for 
adhering, as he mainly does, to tradition are supported by 
very considerable learning, and marked by a candour which is 
the more to his credit that it not unfrequently discloses the 
real weakness of his own conclusions. Too much space is 
devoted in his papers, as in those of Mr. Eustace Conder on 
the Gospels, to answering suspicions of forgery, which belong 
rather to the past, or, at any rate, are hardly likely to occur to 
the readers of the ‘ Bible Educator.’ There is, on the other 
hand, too little direct grappling with questions that press, we 
will not say, for settlement, but, at any rate, for thorough dis- 
cussion, such as the origin of the early documents contained 
in Genesis, the nature of the Books of Jonah and Daniel, the 
authorship of portions of Isaiah and Zechariah, &c. Useful 
as the Dean’s chapter on the Book of Genesis is likely to be to 
many who have hitherto regarded it with unquestioning faith 
as a homogeneous history, its value is not a little diminished 
by the vacillating tone of his remarks upon the account of 
Creation. We are afraid, too, that scientific men would not 
have much difficulty in setting aside the following statement, 
if it rests upon no better support than Dr. Payne Smith’s 
scientific reading of the first few verses of the Bible :— 

‘In the first chapter of Genesis there is a wonderful real agreement 
with our advancing knowledge of astronomy and geology, and especially 
with what is called the nebular hypothesis of creation.’ * 

Our space will not permit us to point out the many real 
merits which these papers possess, notwithstanding their lack 
of critical consistency and their occasional inaccuracy. It 
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may be as well to mention in passing that the ‘ tamarisk and 
the ‘acacia’ do not ‘ produce a similar substance to the manna 
‘ described in the Exodus,’* but a substance unlike it in every 
respect; and that ‘the Cimmerian Bosporus, now the Strait 
‘of Yenikale,’ is not, and never was, ‘ to be found at the foot 
‘of the Caucasus in the country of Iberia.’ + 

Mr. Stanley Leathes’ papers on the Books of Joshua and 
Judges are of a different calibre, and have the great merit of 
advancing nothing that will have to be retracted in the course 
of a few years. Canon Rawlinson treats the Books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Esther in a manner that leaves nothing 
to be desired: the same may be said of the excellent papers 
upon the Acts, the Apocalypse, and the General Epistles, for 
which the Editor is responsible; though it would be hard 
to find a greater contrast than exists between the matter-of- 
fact style of the one professor and the imaginativeness of the 
other. Mr. Cox, of Nottingham, contributes several articles 
upon the Minor Prophets. His expansive treatment of Hab- 
bakuk, Joel, and Malachi is somewhat out of keeping with the 
general character of the work, and would have been the better 
for judicious pruning. His commentary too often runs into 
rhetoric, as, for instance, where he applies to the ‘dim and 
‘dubious figure’ of the prophet Habbakuk the ‘ questionable 
‘shape’ { attributed by Hamlet to his father’s ghost, ap- 
parently unconscious that Shakespeare uses the word in its 
sense of ‘easy to be questioned.’ The Introductions to the 


Pauline Epistles are from the pen of Dr. Green, of Rawdon 


College, Leeds, who makes able and accurate use of the best 
authorities upon his subject. The omission of any special 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews (promised, vol. 
iii. p. 269) is hardly justified by the allusions to it contained in 
Dr. Milligan’s papers.§ No Epistle is more widely misunder- 
stood or stands more in need of intelligent explication. 

Several biographies of Old Testament saints are to be found 
interspersed in the course of the work, some of which, that of 
Elijah for instance, are treated with a fearless and powerful 
hand, while the greater part hardly rise above the level of 
conyentionality. Thus Canon Norris can reconcile it with 
Christian morality to write :— 

999: + IV. 107, tI, 161, § Preface, vol. iii. 
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‘ Nothing can be grander than the burning indigaation,of Moses on his 
return, dashing to the ground the tablets of the law which they (the people) 
had violated, grinding the accursed calf to powder, and, in holy vengeance, 
seeking to wipe out their shame in the blood of three thousand who per- 
sisted in their sin. Nothing can be grander than this, unless it be his. 
deep yearning love for these sinful people which found utterance on the 
next day in his agony of intercession.’ * 

And Canon Venables is not above attempting to bring the 
miracle of Joshua into harmony with science by suggesting 
that— 

‘We may safely rid ourselves of the notion of the suspension of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, which has been a stumbling-block to intelligent 
believers, as well as a fertile source of objection to the sceptic. An exten- 


sion of the daylight by natural causes—increased refraction or the like— 
satisfies all the reasonable requirements of the passage.’ t 


If, as the writer holds—contrary to the opinion of some of 
the most eminent of modern orthodox critics, who see in the 
passage a highly poetical figure quoted from another work, 
and no more to be taken literally than the statement that the 


stars in their courses fought against Sisera —a miracle of 


some kind was wrought in answer to Joshua’s prayer, the 
idea of increased refraction removes no difficulty from the 
mind that is accustomed to regard the sun’s rays as no less 
under the domain of invariable law than the earth’s volume. 

The present review may fitly be concluded with the 
quotation of two passages, by no means isolated specimens, 
of the interesting and instructive matter with which the 
‘Bible Educator’ abounds. The first is from the ingenious 
pen of Mr. Plumptre. The suggestion it contains will be 
new to many. 

‘Why, it has been asked, if St. Luke was with St. Paul on his arrival 
at Rome, ... is his name altogether absent from the Epistle to the 
Philippians? If he joined in salutations to Churches that he hardly knew, 
why is he silent when St. Paul writes to that with which he had been so 
closely and so long connected ? I find the explanation of this in an hypo- 
thesis, which, if not capable of proof, has, at least, the merit of embracing 
allthe phenomena. Assume that, shortly after their arrival at Rome, St. 
Luke, who had been absent from his beloved flock for more than three 
years, was glad to embrace this opportunity of being once more in Europe 
to revisit the Church committed to his charge, and started (it would not 
take him more than three weeks to get there) on a journey to Philippi. 


*T, 159, + Il. 166, 
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Note how this not only explains the omission of his name, but furnishes 
also the key to other problems of the Epistle, Who so likely, if what we 
have sketched as to St. Luke’s work and character be at all true, to have 
been addressed by St. Paul as his true “ yoke-fellow”? What more 
characteristic charge could have been given to him, after St. Paul’s own 
entreaty to Euodia and Syntyche, obviously two members of the Philip- 
pian sisterhood, that they ‘ would be of the same mind in the Lord,” 
than that he too would help them, . . . forasmuch as they had laboured 
with him in the Gospel? The theory in question serves to explain other 
phenomena of the Epistle. It strengthens the traditional belief that the 
Clement mentioned by St. Paul in Phil. iv. 8 was none other than the 
bishop of Rome of that name, of whom we have, at least, one genuine 
epistle to the Church of Corinth. The Evangelist would not be likely to 
start alone. Clement may have been his companion. The easiest and 
most natural route would be to go by sea to Corinth and thence to 
Macedonia. In this way we account not only for the message sent to 
him, through St. Luke as the true yoke-fellow, but for the connection 
between Clement and the Church of Corinth.’* 


Our second quotation is from Mr. Aglen’s ‘ Introduction 
‘to the Poetry of the Bible.’ 


‘This poetic nature was doubtless given that Israel might the better 
perform the great functions committed to it by God. That it might fulfil 
this end, it needed to be subordinated to the great master truth by which 
the nation was possessed, and which made its glory and its strength. The 
poetry of the Hebrew was the handmaid of his religion; there is, there- 
fore, in the poetry of the Bible something which elevates it above all 
cther literature of the same kind. The transcendent nature of its inspira- 
tion seems to consecrate all other works of human genius to which we 
give the name inspired. Much that bears the name of poetry is degraded 
by unworthy associations, or by the subject on which it is employed. It 
is well known how the great Grecian philosopher planned to exclude from 
his ideal republic even the works of Homer and the great tragedians. Yet 
there were songs worthy as he deemed of entrance: ‘‘ These two har- 
monies I ask you to leave, ... the strain of courage and the strain of 
temperance,—these, I say, leave.” What would have to be added to these 
to exhibit the supreme excellence of Hebrew poetry? It raises the strain, 
not of courage and virtue only, mighty as these are, but of truth and 
holiness, of faith and hope, of progress and perfection, of fidelity to God, 
and unbroken trust in His goodness and love. Ever since it was poured 
forth from the full hearts of the sweet singers of Israel, the world has 
been drinking deep draughts of life and strength from its stream. What- 
ever dreams of future glory humanity shapes for itse'f, the poetry of the 
Bible is not excluded, but is welcomed as the music of the kingdom 
of heaven.’* 


*I. 150. 
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It remains only to express our acknowledgements to the 
compiler of the capital index with which the book is furnished, 
together with a hope that the volumes will obtain the wide 
circulation they deserve. Notwithstanding its defects, the 
work is a step in the right direction, and if a higher value 
should be communicated to a few sermons, a livelier interest 
to a few Sunday-school lessons,.a wider profit to a few hours 
of home study, through our recommendation, the main object 
of the present article will have been accomplished. 


Art. V.—Disestablishment in New England. 


(Continued from the January Number.) 


Tue best reforms are apt somehow strangely to linger in 
this depraved world. Quite possibly it did not improve the 
temper of those who were in power to have their inconsis- 
tencies so sharply thrust home upon them. Certain it is that 
acts of grievous injustice continued to be perpetrated in the 
name of law. In 1774 eighteen residents of Warwick, belong- 
ing to the Baptist society in Royalston, notwithstanding that 
fact had been certified in accordance with the law to the 
assessors of Warwick, were seized for the minister’s rate of 
Warwick, and, in default of payment, lodged in Northampton 
jail. Dr. Backus, as the appointed agent of the Baptist 
Churches, addressed a memorial to the General Court, then in 
session, asking that the men be set at liberty, that reparation 
be made, and that effectual prevention be provided against a 
repetition of such injuries. His effort was so far successful 
that an Act was framed which passed both Houses, but the 
political excitement of the times caused the Court to be pro- 
rogued so suddenly that it was not laid before the governor, 
so that no Act of Exemption at all was left in force. But 
Backus was able cheerfully to say, ‘ The more they stir about 
‘it, the more light gains; so that my hope of deliverance in 
due time increases.’ * 

The next step was an appeal to the first Continental Congress. 
Warren Association deputed Dr. Backus to visit Philadelphia, 


* ‘Letter to Rev. Benjamin Wallin.’ London. 
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for the purpose, in the first place, of assuring that body of the 
hearty concern felt by the Antipedobaptist Churches of New 
England for the preservation and defence of the rights and 
privileges of the country, and their willingness to unite with 
their countrymen in the vigorous pursuit of every prudent 
measure for relief; but begging leave, in the second place, to 
add the expression of their firm conviction that, as a distinet 
denomination of Protestants, they had an equal claim to 
charter-rights with the rest of their fellow-subjects, rights 
which, as related to religious worship, had been from them 
persistently withheld. But on arriving at the city of William 
Penn, and having free conference with prominent Quakers 
and others, it was felt to be better not to address Congress as 
a body, but to seek first a conference with the Massachusetts 
delegates. This was done October 14th, 1774, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, and Robert Treat Paine being among those pre- 
sent. The interview was a long one, and in the course of it 
John Adams said ‘that we might as well expect a change in 
‘the solar system as to expect the people of Massachusetts to 
‘ give up their Establishment,’ although both he and Samuel 
Adams declared it to be ‘a very slender one, hardly to be 


‘called an Establishment.’* As usual, nothing—except that 


indirect ‘light’ which comes from ‘stir,—came of all this ; 
and advantage was taken of the circumstances to excite preju- 
dice against the Baptists and their agent, as if he and they 
had endeavoured to prevent the colonies from uniting in 
defence of their liberties.t To meet this, the Association’s 
committee addressed to the Congress of the Massachusetts 
province, in the following December, a careful memorial, in 
which they once more insist on the incongruity of the treat- 
ment they were receiving :-— 

‘It seems that the two main rights which all America are contending 
for at this day are—not to be taxed where they are not represented, and 
to have their causes tried by unbiassed judges. And the Baptist Churches 
in this province as heartily unite with their countrymen in this cause as 
any denomination in the land, and are as ready to exert all their abilities 


to defend it. Yet only because they have thought it to be their duty to 
claim an equal title to these rights with their neighbours, they have 


* Guild's ‘Life and Times of James Manning,’ 238; ‘ Works of John Adams,’ 
ii. 399. + Hovey’s ‘ Life and Times of Backus,’ 214. 
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repeatedly been accused of evil attempts against the general welfare of 
the colony; therefore we have thought it expedient to lay a brief state- 
ment of the case before this assembly.’* 

They go on to urge that to impose religious taxes is as 
much out of the civil jurisdiction as for Britain to tax 
America ; to recount the grievances they have suffered ; and to 
notify the body that they are determined to submit to it no 
longer; that they claim, as a charter-right, liberty of con- 
science, and they end by saying: ‘If any still deny it to us, 
‘they must answer it to Him who has said, ‘“‘ With what 
‘measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” ’t 
The question what to do with this paper embarrassed the 
Congress. The majority clearly desired to throw it out; but, 
on Mr. Adams’s discreet suggestion that to do so might cause 
a division, which would be harmful at a time when union was 
imperative, it was referred to a committee, who reported that, 
as they were not an ecclesiastical court, they could do 
nothing about it, and the memorialists would better appeal to 
the General Court, a report which was adopted by the body 
in well-sounding phrase.t When the General Court assem- 
bled, September 20th, 1775, at Watertown, Dr. Backus sent 
in a petition, in which he reviewed very plainly the long 
injustice which had marked the treatment of the body of 
believers whom he represented by the colony and the province, 
and once more asked redress. It was received respectfully, 
referred to a committee of seven (three of whom were Bap- 
tists), and ended in a bill making some of the changes 
demanded, which was read once, but never reached further 


’ action by the House. Undismayed by this fresh failure, the 


indomitable Backus issued an ‘ Address to all Christian People 
‘in the American Colonies, and especially to those who are of 
‘the Baptist Denomination,’ rearguing the case, and making 
afresh appeal. In 1777 he again addressed the people of New 
England, with the endorsement of the Association. That year 
a constitution was framed, to be adopted or rejected by the 
next General Court. It embraced no declaration of rights, 
but contained an article restoring some of the old Church 
laws. The Baptists circulated one hundred copies of a pro- 
test against that article, and a petition that it might be a 


* Hovey’s ‘ Life and Times of Backus,’ 216, t Ibid. 221, } Ibid. 223. 
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fundamental principle of the government ‘ that ministers shall 
‘be supported only by Christ’s authority, and not at all by 
‘assessment and secular force.’ Many who were not Baptists 
—not, perhaps, Dissenters at all—signed these protests; but 
as the proposed constitution fell through, they were never 
presented. It well illustrates how easy it is for good people 
to fall into hallucinations upon a matter supposed to affect 
their interests, that in the Election Sermon of 1778, Rev. Dr. 
Phillips Payson, of Chelsea, took it upon him to warn the 
government against any radical change in the ancient modes 
and usages of religion. ‘Let,’ he said, ‘the restraints of 
‘religion once be broken down, as they infallibly would be by 
‘leaving the subject of public worship to the humours of the mul- 
‘ titude, and we might well defy all human wisdom and power 
‘to support and preserve order and government in the State.’* 
On the other hand, Dr. Backus came out that year with 
another little pamphlet of twenty pages, which states a few 
more plain facts, and sums all up once more in a few plain 
words :— 


‘It is not the pence, but the power, that alarms us. And since the 
legislature of this State passed an Act, no longer ago than last September, 
to continue a tax of fowrpence a year upon the Baptists in every parish 
where they live,} as an acknowledgment of the power that they have long 
assumed over us in religious affairs, which we know has often been terribly 
oppressive, how can we be blamed for refusing to pay that acknowledg- 
ment, especially when it is considered that it is evident to us that God 
never allowed any civil State upon earth to impose religious taxes, but 
that He declared His vengeance against those in Israel who presumed to 
use force in such affairs’ (1 Sam. ii. 16, 34; Micah iii. 5, 12).t 


Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, after the American retreat from 
Rhode Island on the night of August 30th, 1778, undertook 


* ‘Election Sermon,’ 1778, p. 20. 

+ The ‘fourpence’ was required to be paid for the certificate of exemption 
from the town assessors. 

t ‘Government and Liberty Described, and Ecclesiastical Tyranny Exposed,’ 
&c. Boston, 1778. P. 13. Dr. Chandler had lately said that, if a general tax 
should be laid upon the country to support Bishops in America, fourpence in 
the hundred pounds would do it (Chandler’s ‘ Appeal,’ &c. 108); to which 
Chauncy had retorted: ‘If the country might be taxed fourpence in £100, it 
might, for the same reason, and with as much justice, if it was thought the 
support of bishops called for it, be taxed four shillings, or four pounds, and so 
on,’—Chauncy’s ‘ Answer,’ &. 194. Backus gets his allusion and his argu- 
ments from him, 
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next lecture-day to expound the providential reasons for such 
a disaster; and named, as one of the ‘accursed things’ 
which had caused God’s judgment in this colonial defeat, 
the neglect of the government to make a new law to aid 
ministers suffering as to their salaries on account of the de- 
preciation of the currency.* The Congregationalists printed 
and commended the sermon, but history has preserved no 
Baptist encomiums thereon. 

The years 1779 and 1780 were memorable in Massachusetts 
in connection with her new constitution as a Republican State. 
Delegates assembled at Cambridge, Sept. 1 of the former year, 
and chose a large committee to draft the instrument, and re- 
assembled October 28, to hear their report. The third article 
in the proposed Bill of Rights gave to the civil rulers power 
in religious matters, and was warmly debated. Referred, at 
last, to a special committee of seven—five of whom were dis- 
tinguished politicians—a new draft was prepared, still pre 
serving the obnoxious principle ; and, after animated and ex- 
tended discussion, it found favour with the majority. On the 
5th January following, the convention met again, and early 
in March had finished their work. The Baptists drew up and 
circulated protests against the offensive article, on five grounds, 
viz.: (1) Because it asserts a right in the people to give away a 
power they never had themselves, in giving the majority in 
each town and parish the right to covenant with religious 
teachers for the minority— since no man has the right to 
judge for others in matters of religion. (2) Because it gives 
this power into the hands of voters qualified by money, and 
not by membership in the Church of Christ. (3) Because it 
contradicts itself in promising equal protection to all sects, 
while a majority cannot govern in this thing unless the 
minority submit their rights. (4) Because the civil power is 
empowered to judge whether men can conveniently and con- 
scientiously attend upon any teacher within their reach, and 
to oblige them to do it, in contradiction of the rights of con- 
science. (5) Because it authorizes the legislature to judge 
what may be ‘ suitable provision ’ for religious teachers, which, 
being ‘ power without restraint,’ is tyranny. These protests 
were numerously signed, and by others beside Baptists, but 
* ‘Continental Journal,’ Oct. 8, 1788, 
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when the General Court met in October it ignored them, and 
adopted the proposed instrument. 

At the first hearing, the new Bill of Rights sounded re- 
markably well, inasmuch as it declared that ‘no subordination 
‘of any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be es- 
‘ tablished by law ;’ and that ‘no subject shall be hurt, molested, 
‘or restrained in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping 
‘God in the manner and season most agreeable to the dictates 
‘of his own conscience.’ But the countervailing force of this 
subtle and pestilent Third Article was enough to change its 
entire quality in the face of these fine words and this gracious 
emptiness. This is the process of it: ‘As the happiness of a 
‘people, and the good order and preservation of civil govern- 
‘ment essentially depend-on piety, religion, and morality, 
‘, .. the Legislature shall, from time to time, authorise and 
‘require the several towns, parishes, and precincts .... 
‘to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the in- 
‘ stitution of the publick worship of God, and for the support 
‘and maintenance of publick Protestant teachers of piety, re- 
‘ligion, morality,’ &c.* And when, in 1786, an Act waspassed 
defining how this provision should be carried out, and em- 
powering the qualified voters of any place, at every annual 
town-meeting, to ‘grant and vote such sums of money as they 
‘shall judge necessary for the settlement, maintenance, and 
‘support of the ministry, meeting-houses, &c., and other neces- 
‘sary charges arising within the same, to be assessed upon the 
‘polls and property within the same, as by law provided ;’ t it 
dawned upon the dullest dotard that the Congregationalists 
had been playing the ‘heads I win, tails you lose,’ game; and 
that, being almost everywhere the party in large numerical 
majority, they had, without appearing to have done so, man- 
aged to keep these matters about in the very (grievous) old 
spot where they had been so long. To be sure there was an- 
other provision of the old certificating kind: ‘That all monies 
‘paid by the subject to the support of public worship, &c., 
‘shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to the support of 
‘a public teacher or teachers of his own religious sect or de- 
‘nomination, provided there be any on whose instructions he 
‘attends.’ { The practical operation of this must necessarily 
* « Benedict,’ i. 446, + ‘ Laws of Mass.’ i. 327. t ‘ Backus,’ 250. 
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have been very odious, inasmuch as it required Dissenters to pay 
their full taxes for the support of religion, &c., like the mem- 
bers of the Standing Order, into the treasury; only they then 
had the right to draw that money out again to the use of their 
own ministers—if they could prove that they had any. But 
since, as a matter of fact, assessors, collectors, treasurers— 
and, if they were forced to the processes of the law to recover 
their money—judges and jurors, were apt to be prejudiced 
against them, and the money was, by statute, forfeited to the 
use of the parish if they could not regain it, it does not require 
much consideration to make us sure that the Bill of Rights, 
at least as interpreted and made operative by subsequent 
statute, was, to these long-suffering Baptists, a Bill of Wrongs. 

Of course they protested. In 1791 a grievous case occurred 
in Barnstable, where Baptists were repeatedly taxed, and their 
property was distrained for the support of the minister of the 
majority, although they had a minister of their own to main- 
tain.* In 1797, public appeal was made by the Warren 
Association, on behalf of the Baptist Church and Society in 
the South Parish of Harwich, ‘ who have been taxed for several 
‘years past to the support of the Congregational minister, to 
‘the amount of several hundred dollars, and very considerable 
‘sums of it have been actually distrained from them, and, in 
‘attempting to recover it by law, they have expended near five 
‘hundred dollars more;’ and other Baptist Churches were 
earnestly commended to give it some pecuniary aid.t The 
coming in of the present century found the matter in this, to 
them, unsatisfactory state, and Congregationalism still, to all 
intents and purposes, the established religion in Massachusetts. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the aspect of the Bay Colony 
in this business, because it fairly samples the action of the 
others, with exceptions already noted in the Old Colony before 
it became merged in its more powerful neighbour; and we 
have paid so much attention to the Baptists, because the 
brunt of the controversy came upon them. We will now turn 
back to glance for a moment at any matters needing reference 
in the other New England Colonies, in order to a fair under- 
standing of the facts down to the date which we have reached, 
three-quarters of a century ago. 


* Hovey’s ‘ Backus,’ 256, t Ibid. 262. 
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In Connecticut, which established a written constitution as 
early as Jan. 14, 1638, the original requisition for the becoming 
a freeman was to be admitted an inhabitant and take the oath 
of fidelity,* and this was subsequently explained to mean 
‘admitted by a generall voate of ye major parte of the Towne 
‘that receiveth them.’t As finally settled (1662), the freemen 
were required to be ‘persons of civill, peaceable, and honest 
‘conversation, and that they attain the age of twenty-one 
‘yeares, and have £20 estate;’ nothing being said about 
church-membership or religious faith. { And when catechised 
in 1665 by his Majesty’s Commissioners, the Court was able 
to reply: ‘We know not of any one that hath bin troubled 
‘by us for attending his conscience, provided he hath not dis- 
‘turbed the publique.’§ The New Haven Colony started on 
the Massachusett’s basis, agreeing ‘that noe man of what 
‘degree or qualitie soever shall at any time be admitted to bea 
‘free burgess within this plantation, but such planters as are 
‘members of some or other of the approved Churches of New 
‘England, nor shall any but such free burgesses have any vote 
‘in any election.’ || When the two colonies were united in 
1664, as the process of that union happened to be the absorp- 
tion of that one which had the stricter rule in this respect by 
that one which had the more liberal one, there was no practical 
difficulty in declaring all the New Haven freemen to be free of 
the corporation of Connecticut which was done.’ The 
general legislation of the two colonies before the union, and 
their united policy thereafter, was essentially identical with 
that which we have considered in Massachusetts. All were by 
law obliged to attend upon Congregational worship, and 
support the same by rates, laid and collected like those for 
other civil charges.** No Church could be established without 
leave of the court.tt There were loopholes of retreat, but 
they were hard to find, and use.{{ The first substantial 
abatement of the rigour of the rule was effected by the Act of 
Toleration, in 1708, by which Dissenters were exempted from 


* «Pub. Rec, Col. Conn.’ i, 23. t Ibid. i. 96. 
t Ibid, i, 389, § Ibid. i, 439. 
|| ‘Records of Col. of Newhaven,’ i. 191. "| Hollister’s ‘ Hist. Conn.’ i, 231, 
** ¢ Contributions to Eccles, Hist, of Conn.’ 118, 
tt ‘ Trumbull’s Hist. of Conn.’ i. 289, tt ‘ First Code of Conn,’ 22, 
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punishment for failing to conform to the established religion, 
but not exempted from taxation for its support. By appear- 
ing before the County Court, and declaring there legally their 
‘sober dissent,’ they could obtain permission to worship in 
their own way—still being obliged to contribute their share to 
the Congregational expenditures of their town. There was 
further relaxation in 1727, in the case of Episcopalians, and 
in the case of Quakers and Baptists in 1729—they being 
exempted from taxation by the Established Churches on legal 
evidence that they worshipped with a tolerated society of their 
own denomination.* In 1784{the Saybrook Platform, which 
since 1708 had been the legal platform of the Establishment, 


was abrogated, leaving all free to worship wherever they 


liked, but still requiring all to be taxed for the support of the 
Church of their choice. And this was as far as the opening of 
the nineteenth century found Connecticut advanced in the 
path of true religious liberty. 

One ancient colony remains, exceptional and remarkable, 
yet whose position on this great question of toleration might 
easily be overrated and overstated both in its relation to strict- 
ness and to license. When in the sweet summer of 1636 
Roger Williams and his company of six rounded the head- 
land of Tockwotton, and laid the foundations of what is now 
a flourishing and exceptionally beautiful town, bearing that 
devout name of ‘ Providence’ with which he baptized it, they 
started with the fundamental dictum that no man should be 
molested for his conscience.t Yet, curiously enough, on 
almost the first page of the ancient record of their corporate 
acts is this: ‘It was agreed that Joshua Verin, upon the 
“breach of a covenant for restraining the libertie of conscience, 
‘shall be witheld from the liberty of voting till he shall declare 
‘the contrarie ;’ { which, as explained, appears in this odd 
guise. Verin’s wife, on the plea of liberty of conscience, 
claimed the right to go to hear Williams and others exhort on 
weekdays, and so often as to interfere with Verin’s domestic 
comfort and views of propriety, so that he restrained her. 
Whereupon the company proposed to dispose of Mrs. Verin to 
some other man, who would use her better; but, on the other 


* ‘Contributions,’ &, 119, + ‘Arnold’s Hist. Rhode Island,’ i. 102. 
t ‘Records of Col. of Rhode Island,’ i. 16, 
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hand, it was pleaded that, as Verin had acted conscientiously 
in restraining her, he could not be censured for his act.* 
When, in 1641, the affairs of the colony were revised and 
settled, it was ordered : ‘ That none be accounted a delinquent 
‘for doctrine; provided it be not directly repugnant to the 
‘ government or lawes established.’t When the charter govern- 
ment came to be in force a few years later, it reached the same 
result by prefixing the word ‘ civil’ to the terms ‘ government’ 
or ‘laws,’ wherever they occur.{ 

Here was, of course, a great advance in the matter of 
religious freedom over the other colonies ; and it was natural 
that such a state of things should then draw to Rhode Island 
a good many persons—attracted by this particular feature of 
the colony—whose presence was not especially to be desired, 
and who might be very likely to abuse such license as they 
found. Late in 1654 some person undertook to advocate in 
Providence the doctrine that it is ‘ blood-guiltiness, and 
‘against the rule of the gospel to execute judgment upon 
‘transgressors against the public or private weal.’ This 
brought out Williams to define what his doctrine of liberty of 
conscience really was, and to rescue it from the desecration of 
those who seek to level all moral distinctions in favour of un- 
bridled and universal license. He wrote a letter to the town 
of Providence, in which he says—and we insert the paragraph 
that he may have the benefit of his own explanation upon a 
point so important §— 


‘That ever I should speak or write a tittle that tends to such an in- 
finite liberty of conscience, is a mistake, and which I have ever disclaimed 
and abhorred. To prevent such mistakes, I shall at present only propose 
this case: There goes many a ship to sea, with many hundred souls in 
one ship, whose weal and woe is common, and is a true picture of a 
commonwealth, or a human combination or society. It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both Papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be 
embarked in one ship; upon which supposal I affirm that all the liberty 
of conscience that ever I pleaded for turns upon these two hinges—that none 
of the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to the ship’s 
prayers or worship, nor compelled from their own particular prayers or wor- 
ship, if they practiseany. I further add that I never denied that, notwith- 


*¢Wintbrop’s Journal,’ i, 340. t ‘Arnold’s Hist. of Rhode Island,’ i. 149. 
t Ibid, i, 200, § ‘ Publications of the Narragansett Club,’ vi. 278. 
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standing this liberty, the commander of this ship ought to command the 
ship's course, yea, and also command that justice, peace, and sobriety be 
kept and practised, both among the seamen and all the passengers. Ifany 
of the seamen refuse to perform their services, or passengers to pay their 
freight ; if any refuse to help, in person or purse, towards the common 
harges or defence ; if any refuse to obey the common laws and orders 
of the ship, concerning their common peace or preservation ; if any shall 
mutiny and rise up against their commanders and officers ; if any should 
preach or write that there ought to be no commanders or officers, because 
all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers; no laws nor 
orders, nor corrections nor punishments; I say, I never denied but in 
such cases, whatever is pretended, the commander or commanders may 
judge, resist, compel, and punish such transgressors, according to their 
deserts and merits.’ 


The second charter of 1663 was very explicit on this subject. 
It declared— 


That noe person within the sayd colonye, at any tyme hereafter, shall 
bee any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question for any 
difference in opinione in matters of religion which doe not actually disturbe 
the civill peace of our sayd colonye ; but that all and everye person and 
persons may, from tyme to tyme, and at all tymes hereafter, freelye and 
fullye have and enjoye his and theire owne judgments and consciences, in 
matters of religious concernments, throughout the tract of lande hereafter 
mentioned ; they behaving themselves peaceablie and quietlie, and not 
using this libertie to lycentiousnesse and profanenesse, nor to the civil 
injurye or outward disturbance of others.’ * 


In 1657, the Commissioners of the United Colonies (Rhode 
Island, for her position on this subject, among other reasons, 
not being in that Union) wrote a letter to this colony, urging 
them to banish such Quakers as were already there, and to 
shut the door against the coming in of others.t To which the 
plucky little government replied that there was no law in 
Rhode Island in virtue of which men could be punished 
for their opinions; that the Quakers were already immensely 
disgusted because they were not persecuted there; but that 
should any violent extravagances show themselves, a correc- 
tive would be provided—in the shape of complaint made 
against them to England.{ In 1716, when elsewhere in New 
England the precise opposite was taking place, Rhode Island 
passed an Act: ‘That what maintenance or salary may be 


*¢ Arnold’s Hist. Rhode Island,’ i. 292. 
t ‘Acts of Com. of Unit. Col.’ ii. 181. } ‘Ree. Col. R. I,’ i, 377-380. 
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‘thought needful or necessary by any of the Churches, congrega- 
‘tions, or societies of people now inhabiting, or that hereafter 
‘may inhabit, within any part of this Government, for the 
‘support of their, or either of their minister or ministers, may 
‘be raised by a free contribution, and no other ways.’* Per- 
haps, in weighing the comparative attitude occupied in this 
respect by Rhode Island, in fairness it should be borne in 
mind that her central position, surrounded by the other 
colonies, made it possibly a little easier for her to have her 
own way; while the extreme smallness of her population re- 
duced the importance of her action in all respects. Seventy- 
two years after the founding of the colony, when (December, 
1708) her first general census was taken, there were only 7,181 
inhabitants. Nor did the other colonies believe that the 
Rhode Island way worked well for herself, in a moral and 
religious point of view. Cotton Mather, who had great 
powers of statement, expressed a feeling largely existent, 
when he said of it: ‘I believe there never was held such a 
‘variety of religions together on so small a spot of ground 
‘as have been in that colony. It has been a colluvies of 
‘Antinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, Anti- Sabbatarians, 
‘Arminians, Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, everything in the 
‘world but Roman Catholics and real Christians—though of 
‘the latter I hope there have been more than of the former 
‘among them; so that if a man had lost his religion, he 
‘might find it at this general muster of opinionists.’ t 

It is, however, a very curious fact, which demands mention 
here, and which is suggested by what Mather says above of 


* «Rec. Col. R. I.’ iv. 206. 

+ Ibid. iv. 59. It is not possible to form an accurate estimate of the popula- 
tion at that time resident in the other colonies. Governor Dudley set Massa- 
chusetts at 56,000 in 1709. [‘Coll. Amer. Statis. Assoc.’ 584.] Dr. Humphreys 
estimated the total English-American colonies, in 1700, at about 262,000. 
[Holmes’s ‘Amer, Annals,’ i. 480.] 

t ‘Magnalia,’ bk. vii. ch. iii. see. 12, Rev. John Callender, pastor of the 
first Baptist Church in Newport, R. I, in his ‘Century Sermon’ (1738), admits 
‘some odd and whimsical opinions,’ ‘ too great an indifference to any social wor- 
ship,’ a ‘tincture of enthusiasm,’ and ‘not so many great and wise men among 
them, perhaps, as were in some of the other colonies;’ but thinks there was 
* manifestly an aim and endeavour to prevent or suppress all disorders and im- 
moralities, and to promote universal peace, virtue, godliness, and charity.’ 
{'R. I. Hist. Coll,’ iv. 105, 106.] 
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Papists, that in February, 1783, an Act was passed by the 
Rhode Island Assembly, repealing a disabling clause affecting 


Romanists, which it declares to have been placed upon the | 
statute book of that colony as early as 1663.* Such an Act 
at that date would have seemed singularly alien to the spirit | 


of affairs. Seventeen years later, as a matter of fact, there 
were no Papists among them.t One can find upon the 
colonial records of 1668, no trace of the ordinance to which 
reference is made. The disabling clause, it is said, first 
appears upon a manuscript copy of the laws made in 1705. ? 
It crept in, no one can now tell when, or how. Arnold claims 
that it was always inoperative, and attributes it to ‘the 
‘exigencies of English politics.’§ Still there is no denying 
that, for more than three-quarters of a century, Rhode Island 
did so far retreat from her original position, as, on account 
of opinions conscientiously held by them, by law to deprive one 
class of religionists within her borders of civil rights. Say 
what you will, her claim to lead the world in the truest tolera- 
tion suffers embarrassment from this stubborn fact. It may 
not amount to Horace’s, 


‘Quod petiit, spernet; repetit, quod nuper omisit,’ 


but the story would read much better without it. 

One further fact remains to be developed to make complete 
our glance at what the religious establishment in New Eng- 
land really was, and how it worked. We have seen how it 
dealt with Anabaptists and Quakers, and various real or 
imagined heretics ; it is needful to know also that it was in 
no degree less severe in its methods, or less exacting in its 
spirit, when it was orthodoxy itself which was judged to be 
out of place. 


' * The statute reads: ‘Be it enacted, &c., that all the rights and privileges of 
the Protestant citizens of this State, as declared in and by an Act made and 
passed 1 March, 1663, be, and the same hereby are, fully extended to Roman 
Catholic citizens ; and that they, being of competent estates and of civil con- 
versation, and acknowledging and paying obedience to the civil magistrates, 
shall be admitted freemen, and shall have liberty to choose and be chosen civil 
or military officers within this State, any exception in the said Act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ [‘R. I. State Rec.’ Feb, 1783, 412.] 

+‘ As for Papists, wee know of none amongst us.’ [Answer of Gov. Sandford, Sth 
May, 1680, to Board of Trade. Eng. State Paper Office, N. E. Papers, iii. 121.] 
t ‘Arnold’s Hist. Rhode Island,’ ii. 492. § Ibid. 
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During the Great Awakening in the eighteenth century, there 
arose a class of Churches, for a time engrossing considerable 


| public attention, which, though purely Congregational in their 
_ principles and practices, were not in fellowship with the Con- 
_ gregational Establishment, or, to use the old New England 


phrase for it, the ‘Standing Order.’ Most numerous in Con- 
necticut, they existed elsewhere. They insisted strongly on 
the fundamental necessity of clear evidence of regeneration, 
and an open confession of faith, with a public recital of the 
individual experience of the work of God in the soul. They 
scrupled the ordinary processes of the Churches, feeling that 
by the ‘half-way covenant,’ which had been recommended by 
the Synod of 1665, persons were practically received into the 
Church who gave no satisfactory evidence of conversion ; 
while they took a more earnest view of the necessity of a 
deep religious experience than was then common, and were 
led so highly to estimate zeal, as to feel thet it was, at least, 
quite as important as knowledge in the pulpit; whence they 
came to advocate what they called ‘lowly preaching,’ that is, 
the warm harangues of unlettered men. Altogether, this 
movement in New England had a strong likeness to the rise 
of Methodism in England; and while those who were active 
in it ran into some extravagances both of views and practice, 
there can be no doubt that they were mainly evangelical in 
centiment and devout in life.* The first Church of this 
description seems to have been formed at Canterbury, Conn., 
in 1744, whose pastor, Solomon Payne, was one of the chief 
apostles of this doctrine. Thirty or forty others followed. 
Their path proved to be a thorny one. The Canterbury 
‘Separates’ were levied upon for the expenses of the council 
called to ordain the man whom they had refused to hear, for 
his regular support, and for the repairs of the house of 
worship they had left. Refusing to pay these rates, their 
cattle, goods, and household furniture were forcibly taken, 
and in default of these, their bodies were cast into prison.+ 
They petitioned the Assembly, only to receive more stringent 

* Contributions to the Eccles. Hist. of Conn.’ 253. Hovey’s ‘ Life and Times 
of Backus,’ 42. For best minute information about these ‘Separates,’ see 
Larned’s ‘ History of Windham County, Conn. (just issued) i. 392-485. 

+ Larned’s ‘ Hist. Windham County,’ i. 439, 
28 
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legislation, intended to hedge in the wild fire, so that it should 
not spread. The Toleration Act was repealed. It was further 
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- enacted that, ‘If any ordained minister, or person licensed to 


‘preach, should preach or exhort in any parish not imme- 
‘ diately under his charge, without express invitation from the 
‘minister, or lawful authority of such parish, he should 
‘forfeit the benefit of the colonial law made for the support 
‘of the gospel ministry ;’ and that ‘ any person whatsoever, 
‘not a settled and ordained minister, who should go into any 
‘parish, and without express invitation from the minister, or 
‘constituted authorities, publicly preach or exhort,’ should be 
bound over in £100 to keep the peace ; while any ‘stranger’ 
presuming so to preach, teach, or publicly exhort, should be 
sent ‘as a vagrant person’ out of the colony.* At Norwich, 
Conn., the ‘Separates’ became so numerous as to outvote their 
opponents in town meeting, and so refused to pay the rates 
of the Established Church. But the Assembly interfered, 
and taxed them by special Act for the support of the worship 
they abhorred. Refusing to pay this tax, they were impri- 
soned, as many as forty persons, men and women, in a single 
year.t There is no need to dwell upon these painful facts. 
But they surely demonstrate that there was nothing in the 
New England air to give mellowness or mitigation to the 
iniquities and exasperations that are essentially inherent in 
any union between Church and State; let the Church on the 
one hand, and the State on the other, be of what quality they 
may. 

The nineteenth century, then, found New England thus 
situated in regard to the matter under consideration. Massa- 
chusetts, which had absorbed Plymouth and evolved New 
Hampshire, still required every citizen to be attached to 


* Larned’s ‘ Hist. Windham County,’ i. 399. 

+ Denison’s ‘ Historical Notices.’ 

+ Plymouth Colony ceased its separate existence in the summer of 1692, its 
General Court exercising its power for the last time by appointing Wednesday, 
August 31, of that year, ‘to be kept as a day of solemn fasting and humilia- 
tion.’ (Baylies’s ‘ Memoir of Plym Col.’ iv. 142.) Settled as early as 1623, and 
several times added to and taken from Massachusetts, New Hampshire became 
finally a separate province in 1741. (Barstow’s ‘Hist. New Hampshire,’ 158.) 
Vermont was claimed by New York, and Maine did not finally separate from 
Massachusetts until 1820. 
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some Church organization, taking it for granted that it 
would be that so long by law defended ; yet allowing him to 
establish his right to go elsewhere, and making it legal for 
town treasurers to omit to tax for the support of the Stand- 
ing Order those who belonged to and usually attended other 
Churches, and authorizing the ministers of such ‘other 
‘Churches’ to recover, by petition or suit, of the town trea- 
surers, the sums paid into their hands for the support of the 
gospel. So carefully, however, did the dominant influences 
still guard the interests of Congregationalism—as they under- 
stood them—that in 1804 it was judicially decided that an 
itinerant Methodist minister could not be regarded as so far 
a ‘settled’ minister, in the intent of the law, as to enable 
him to recover under it.* 

In Connecticut, the legal establishment of the Saybrook 
Platform having been repealed in 1784, its citizens were left 
free to worship with whatever denomination they preferred ; 
but all were still taxed for some Church—the Church of their 
choice.t In New Hampshire a Dissenter could avoid taxation 
only by proving that he belonged to another sect, a kind of 
proof often difficult, and sometimes impossible.t In the dis- 
trict of Maine the laws of Massachusetts were in force, and 
there was no essential difference in the general condition of 
affairs, although its remoteness favoured laxity.§ In Ver- 
mont also the inhabitants of every town or parish were by 
law assumed to be of the Standing Order, unless they were 
able to prove that they were of different views and supported 


* Washburn v. Springfield. 1 Mass, 32. 

t ‘Contributions to Eccles. Hist. Conn.’ 122. 

t ‘ When a suit was instituted against him for the tax and he was brought 
into court, he was met by able counsel, employed by the select-men, well versed 
in law and ready to quibble at the slightest lack of proof, and vex him by nice 
legal distinctions. Mr. Smith and Mr. Mason, in one case, contended that the 
defendant, whose defence was that he was a Baptist, could not avoid the pay- 
ment, because he had not proved that he had been dipped. “Neither is he 
a Congregationalist,” replied Mr, Sullivan and Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘ because he has 
not proved that he has been sprinkled.”’ (Barstow’s ‘ Hist. New Hampshire,’ 
427.) 

§ It seems to have been objected to Maine that it was ‘the receptacle of 
schismatics and exccmmunicants;’ and tauntingly said of it, ‘that when a 
man could find no religion to his taste, let him remove to Maine.’ (William- 
son’s ‘Hist, Maine,’ ii, 281.) > 
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the goapel elsewhere.* Little Rhode Island alone had quietly 
cut the knot, and allowed all her people to believe as they 
pleased, and to adopt such measures as they liked for the 
furtherance of their faith, always provided they behaved 
‘themselves peaceablie and quietlie, and not using this 
‘ libertic to lycentiousnesse and profanenesse, nor to the civil 
‘injurye, or outward disturbance of others.’ T 

It seems hardly possible that thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people are still living who were born thus under 
Congregationalism as the established religion of New England 
—with the exception of the 1,050 square miles of the little 
State of Roger Williams—but such is the fact.t 

Vermont seems to have been first to follow the example of 
Rhode Island. Dissenters in considerable numbers had there 
risen to political power; and in 1807 —a Baptist minister 
being Speaker of the House, and another Baptist minister 
being an influential member of the Council—after two years 
of struggle, the existing statute was repealed, and all laws 
regulating the support of religion were done away, and the 
whole matter left to the popular conscience.§ Connecticut 
came next. In that State the Dissenters had become disgusted 
with being treated as subordinate to the Standing Order. 
They were largely of the blood of the old first-comers; they 
had been born upon the soil, had borne the heat and burden 
of the day; and they felt that they had as good a right to 
the sunshine of the government as others. Taking advantage 
of the political commotion following the war of 1812, and the 


Hartford Convention, they so managed as to make themselves _ 


of consequence to the parties into which the State was divided. 
The Episcopalians, who numbered many of the first men at 
the bar and in the legislature, were especially active. <A 
new party arose, bearing the name of ‘ Tolerationists,’ which 
carried the elections of 1817, making Oliver Wolcott governor, 
and securing a majority in the Assembly. The rector of 
Trinity Church, New Haven, preached the election sermon— 

* Thompson’s ‘ Hist. Vermont,’ ii. 186. 

+ Language of the Charter of 1663. (Arnold’s ‘ Hist. Rhode Island,’ i. 292.) 

{ It was an example of compensation more amusing to the Congregationalists 
than to Episcopalians, that when Churchmen—of whatever height—came from 


id into New England, they became at once Dissenters, and could try how they 
liked it. , § Thompson’s ‘ Hist. Vermont,’ ii. 186. 
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amore appalling event for that day and locality than if Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey were to be now invited by Dean Stanley 
to take a service in Westminster Abbey. And the new move- 
ment did not stop until in the next year the Constitution of 
the commonwealth was revised, the Standing Order severed 
from the State, the last legal restriction upon the consciences 
of men removed, and every denomination left, in perfect free- 
dom, to itself.* New Hampshire followed quickly in the wake 
of Connecticut, the enemies of the old way being greatly 


quickened and stimulated by what had there been accomplished. 


A Toleration Act was introduced into the New Hampshire legis- 
lature during its session of 1819. It was fiercely debated. 
Some of the rhetoric was remarkable. One pleader for the 
reform pictured the evils of the ancient way, ‘where drowsy 
‘justice still nodded upon her rotten seat, intoxicated by the 
‘poisonous draught of bigotry prepared for her cup.’t The 
other side retorted: ‘ Pass this bill, and the temples now 
‘consecrated to the worship of the Saviour of the world will 
‘soon be deserted and forsaken.” { But the bill passed, to the 
grievous sorrow, at the time, of most of the good people who 
had not been oppressed by the old law ; some of whom openly 
declared that the State had repealed the Christian religion 
and abolished the Bible ; that ‘ the wicked ones outnumbered 
‘them, and religion is clean gone.’ § 

The final separation of Maine from maternal Massachusetts 
was effected March 15, 1820, when she was admitted into the 
Union as an independent State. She took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded in the shaping of her new constitution to 
adopt the Vermont and Connecticut improvements, which 
had just again been indorsed by New Hampshire. The State 
recognised the inviolable right of every man to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience and choice, and placed 
all forms of faith and worship equally under the protection 
of the laws. || A Parish Act was further passed by the legisla- 
ture, allowing any number of persons to associate and incorpo- 
rate themselves into a religious society, without legislative 
charter. 


* Hollister’s ‘ Hist. Conn.’ ii. 512-516 ; Dr. Beardsley’s ‘ Hist. Epis. Chure’: in 
Conn,’ ii. 160-173. +Barstow’s ‘ Hist. New Hampshire,’ 531. 

t Ibid, 434. § Ibid. 441, 

|| Williamson's ‘ Hist. Maine,’ ii. 691. “ Ibid. ii, 678. 
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i Massachusetts alone held out, in part. For several years 
| indeed there had been progress even upon her conservative 
soil, and statutes had been passed qualifying decisions which 
her courts had felt themselves obliged to make in applying 
| the ancient policy to an age that was fast making itself 
, incompatible with it. Early in the present century the 
Supreme Court had decided that ministers of unincorporated 
religious societies could claim nothing of the town treasurers 
who had received the taxes of their parishioners, because they 
were not the ‘ public teachers recognised by the Bill of Rights, 
a | | ‘but mere private teachers of piety, religion, and morality.’ * 
i The courts having several times before decided that such 


Acts of incorporation were not needful, there were then very 

few Churches of any denomination which had secured such a 
| charter, so that there were multitudes of applications im- 
i mediately for the grant of such corporate powers ; + while the 
legislature of 1811 passed an Enabling Act, by the force of 
which one might leave a Church of the Standing Order and 
join an Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, or Universalist Society, 
in the same town, whether he had seruples or not; and his tax 
filtered at last through the town treasury—however reluctant 
; —into the hands of his own minister, however ordained and 
ae whether settled or itinerant, and whether his Society were in- 
corporated or not. Still he was compelled to file with the 
town authorities a certificate that he did really belong to the 
abnormal Society, in this, paying tribute to the allegiance 
which he was still held to owe to the State and the Standing 
i Order, in matters of religion. t This advance in freedom was 
4 extremely unwelcome to many excellent people, and the Chief 
| Justice, in 1817, in giving a reluctant endorsement of the 
4, constitutionality of the new law, did not conceal his fear that 
: it would be harmful ‘to public morals and religion, and tend 


- 


: ‘to destroy the decency and regularity of public worship.’ § 
i And in 1820, so far were the people of Massachusetts from 
beingmoved by the then recent action of Vermont, Connecticut, 

New Hampshire, and Maine, to take up the long-standing 


* Barnes vy. Falmouth. 6 Mass. 401; Lovell v. Byfield. 7 Mass. 230; 
Turner v. Brookfield. 7 Mass. 60. 

+t Some seventy special Acts of this sort were passed in the next five years, 
only one of which was for a Congregational Society, 

{ Buck’s ‘ Mass. Eccles. Law,’ 44. § Adams v. Howe. 14 Mass, 344. 
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policy of Rhode Island, that an amendment to the Bill of 
Rights, designed to bring it toward the same results, was 
promptly rejected, when put to popular vote, by more than 
8,000 majority ; while at the same time the proposition in the 
same direction, so to enlarge the basis of Harvard College, as 
to ailow ministers of all denominations to be among its over- 
seers, was defeated by more than 12,000 majority against it.* 
The Congregationalists then had 383 churches in the State, 
and they still preferred the ancient way. One of the ablest of 
the orthodox lawyers and leaders of opinion—Judge Hubbard 
—insisted in debate that the commonwealth ought to retain the 
power of compelling its citizens to go to church; for though 
the matter had little importance then, the progress of a gene- 
ration might make it of vast consequence.t 

Troubles of an unprecedented and unexpected sort, how- 
ever, soon modified the judgment of a great many Massa- 
chusetts Congregationalists. The Socinian heresy began to 
manifest itself within the Congregational Churches ; and in 
the struggle which followed, and the endeavour of Congre- 
gational Trinitarianism to free itself from Congregational 
Unitarianism, it became unpleasantly obvious that the con- 
nection of the Church with the State was made to play into 
the hands of the enemy; and when odious decisions followed, 
stripping orthodox Churches of their rights, and giving their 
property to the towns which were connected with them, or 
the parishes which had taken the place of the towns, it was 
not consoling to be told that the learned judges were guided 
in their decisions by the spirit of the old statutes uniting 
Church and State, and were carefully conserving the consist- 
ence of the ecclesiastical legislation of Massachusetts with 
itself. The orthodox minister of Brookfield seceded from the 
Socinian parish, with a majority of his Church—in point of 

* Buck’s ‘ Mass. Eccles. Law,’ 47. t Debates, 352. 

t It is essential that an Englishman who desires to understand American 
ecclesiastical terminology and history, should remember that the word ‘ parish’ 
has several senses, varying with the date when it is used. Originally in New 
England a parish, as in England, signified a definite tract of land, with the 
dwellers on it, ail of whom owed allegiance to the church in the parish. And 
inasmuch as for a long time there was but one parish in a town, the lines of the 
two being identical, the words ‘town’ and ‘ parish’ were interchangeable and 


synonymous. As population increased so that it was needful to have more than 
one parish in a town, the General Court would ‘ set off’ one part of the town into 
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fact, but taco male members of the Church were left in the old 
parish meeting-house with the parish ; yet the courts decided 
that these two males (with the handful of females also 
remaining) were the old Church, because they did remain 
with the parish, and decreed to them the property, communion 
furniture, and Church records.* And all this was because the 
Church was united still to the State. It was not strange that 
such an internal argument proved more convincing than all 
the external reasoning of the years, and that a revulsion of 
feeling took place within the Standing Order itself, generating 
a party there which proved to be of sufficient force to be soon 
able, acting with all other parties who desired the change, to 
secure a radical modification of the fundamental law. And 
so it came about that in 1834, a little more than two hundred 
years after the policy had been adopted in the Bay Colony, an 
amendment to the Bill of Rights was carried, by the decisive 
vote of 32,234 ayes to 3,273 noes,t which for ever discharged 
the commonwealth of all special oversight of religious affairs, 
and absolutely abandoned the policy of union between the 
Church and the State which New England had inherited from 
the mother country, and which the mother country three- 
quarters of a century later is beginning to suspect to be a 
more than questionable thing. 

At the Plymouth General Court in October, 1658, Lieu- 
a new parish, the other remaining the ‘ first’ parish. After the Revolution, 
another description of parish was made legal, including men with their lands, 
estates, and polls, without reference to contiguity, and these were styled ‘ poll’ 
parishes, Subsequently a third form of parish grew up and was legalized, 
which consisted of men, without reference to their place of residence, lands, 
or estate, but simply regarding their religious preferences. These were often 
called ‘religious societies.’ As a Church, simply as such, is not known to 
New England law, it becomes needful to have some kind of a parish associated 
with every Church, to be the legal owner of the house of worship, with the par- 
sonage and funds or other property which may exist for the support of the 
means of grace in connection with it. And by the existing statutes, any ten 
persons, being voters, who please to do so, by giving public notice in the 
manner designated, may incorporate themselves into such a parish, or religious 
society, thus acquiring all the needed powers and functions, taking care to 
record in the Registry of Deeds their corporate name, objects, and articles of 
association. (‘General Statutes,’ ch. xxx. sec. 4, 5; ch. xxxii. sec. 1. Buck’s 
‘Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law,’ 17-19, 21, 120, 125, 130-32.) 

* Stebbins v. Jennings. 10 ‘Pickering,’ 172. See Strong’s able argument 
on the other side, in the ‘ Spirit of the Pilgrims,’ y. 402-424. 

t ‘Senate Documents,’ 1834. No, 3. 
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tenant Matthew Fuller had been fined fifty shillings for 
having said that ‘the law enacted about minnesters’ main- 
‘tenance was a wicked and a divellish law, and that the divell 
‘satt att the sterne when it was enacted;’* but the drift of 
feeling on both sides of the sea is now very much with that 
muleted officer; who, if in this respect in advance of his 
own generation, would find himself quite at home with that 
which is now on the stage. He was in advance of it, and of 
four or five more generations that followed it. It was not 
without terrible convulsions of feeling, and the most conscien- 
tious sorrow of many of the short-sighted good, that this 
great change was wrought. We cannot spare space to trace 
this, as it might be traced, all along the successive stages of 
the struggle. But the story would be incomplete without a 
glance at its latest phase in the first half of the present 
century. We have already referred to the sad forebodings 
of some of the Christians of New Hampshire. The subject 
nowhere awakened a keener feeling than in Connecticut. And 
the autobiography of good old Lyman Beecher gives a hint of 
the views taken by the party represented by so truly noble 
end catholie a soul as his own. He says :— 


‘The habit of legislation from the beginning had been to favour the 
Congregational order and provide for it. Congregationalism was the 
established religion. All others were Dissenters, and complained of 
favouritism. The ambitious minority early began to make use of the 
minor sects on the ground of invidious distinctions, thus making them 
restive. So the democracy, as it rose, included nearly all the minor sects, 
besides the Sabbath-breakers, rum-selling tippling folk, infidels, and ruff- 
seuff generally, and made a dead set at us of the Standing Order. It was 
a long time, however, before they could accomplish anything, so small 
were the sects, and so united the Federal phalanx. After defeat upon 
defeat, and while other State delegations in Congress divided, ours, for 
twenty years [having been] a unit, Pierrepont Edwards, a leader of the 
Democrats, exclaimed: ‘‘ As well attempt to revolutionise the kingdom of 
heaven as the State of Connecticut!” But throwing Treadwell over in 
1811 broke the charm and divided the party; persons of third-rate ability, 
on our side, who wanted to be somebody, deserted; all the infidels in 
the State had long been leading on that side ; the minor sects had swollen, 
and complained of having to get a certificate to pay their tax where they 
liked ; our efforts to enforce reformation of morals by law made us un- 
popular ; they attacked the clergy unccasingly and myself in par- 


* ¢Plym. Col. Rec.’ iii, 150. 
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ticular, in season and out of season, with all sorts of misrepresentation, 
ridicule, and abuse; and, finally, the Episcopalians, who had always 
been stanch Federalists, were disappointed of an appropriation for the 
Bishops’ Fund, which they asked for, and went over to the Democrats. 
That overset us. They slung us out like a stone from a sling. It was 
a time of great depression and suffering. It was the worst attack I 
ever met in my life, except that which Wilson made.* I worked 
as hard as mortal man could, and at the same time preached for 
revivals with all my might, and with success; till, at last, what with 
domestic afflictions and all, my health and spirits began to fail. It was as 
dark a day as ever I saw.{ ‘The odium thrown upon the ministry was 
inconceivable, The injury done to the cause of Christ, as we then sup- 
posed, was irreparable.’ t 


As a specimen of the way in which the newspapers then 
handled the discussion, one might profitably read an article 
contributed by Dr. Beecher himself to one of them, entitled, 
‘The Toleration Dream,’ which commenced with the follow- 
ing bit of doggerel, for which his pen seems to have been 
responsible :— 

‘TOLERATION. 

‘This famed little word hath four syllables in it, 
And a fal-de-ral Tol is the first to begin it ; 
Little ¢ is put next—as a link it was done, 
For those who cry Tou to tack to it RA-TION. 


‘There are tolerant freemen and tolerant slaves, 
There are tolerant dunces and tolerant knaves, 
There are tolerant bigots who constantly run, 
And seek, through Jn-tolerance, TOLERATION. 


‘Some tolerate virtue, some tolerate vice, 
Some tolerate truth, some tolerate lies, 
Some tolerate religion, some tolerate none, 
And the test of all faith is their roLERATIoN.’$ 


We can get no more graphic idea of the horror with which 
the good men of the Standing Order then contemplated the 
idea of disestablishment, as likely to result in the abolition of 


* He refers here to his trial for heresy, before the Presbyterian tribunals, in 
1835, which was instigated by the Rev. Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, of Cincinnati. 

+ His daughter Catherine says: ‘I remember seeing father, the day after the 
election, sitting on one of the old-fashioned rush-bottomed kitchen chairs, his 
head drooping on his breast, and his arms hanging down. ‘ Father,” said I, 
‘‘ what are you thinking of ?’? He answered, solemnly, “ Tae Cuvrcu or Gop.”’ 
(‘ Autobiography,’ i. 344.) 

t ‘ Autobiography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher,’ i. 342. 

§ Ibid. i. 392. 
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all religion, not merely, but in a general saturnalia of vice, 
than is afforded by an extract from the article which is pre- 
faced by the lines just quoted, which is thrown into the simili- 
tude of a dream. 


‘I looked, and beheld a little tenement upon wheels moving slowly 
toward the place where I stood. Within and without, on every side, was 
a company of men with such blazing noses and burning breath that they 
seemed to add both to the light and heat of the sun. They were armed 
with jugs, and bottles, and tumblers, and wine-glasses, which they bran- 
dished with fearless courage and constancy, projecting as they passed the 
waving line of beauty, and drowning, as they shouted “‘ roLeRATION,” even 
the voice of the trumpet. 

‘I approached the door of the tenement, and, with a look of surprise, 
demanded of the man who dealt out the inspiration: ‘Friend, are you 
aware that you violate the laws of the State?” ‘Laws of the State!” he 
replied; “ what have I to do with the laws of the State? Has not ‘ ToLE- 
RATION’ gained the victory ?” The falling tear answered, “ Yes.” ‘“ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘ you may whine, but I shall sell rum. I have news from head- 
quarters, and have nothing to fear. Besides, the laws on this subject are 
soon to be repealed.” 

‘I turned to the unhappy crowd around me, and inquired: “ My dear 
fellow-men, what do you want?” ‘ ToLEration,” they all bawled in my 
ear at once. * What is that?” said I. ‘‘ Down with the laws against selling 
rum—down with the penalties against being merry,” they all responded. 
“ Alas!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you not liberty enough now? What harm 
do the laws do, when nobody executes them?” ‘Ay,’ said they, as they 
reeled along, ‘‘ but the principle ; we cannot bear laws in the statute-book 
wrong in principle. We cannot,—in conscience we cannot,—for though 
we drink without fear or restraint, who knows whether our children may 
be allowed to do so when we are dead. We contend for the right of 
unborn generations to drink when they please, and as much as they 
please.” 

‘As I stepped back from this atmosphere of rum, I perceived a number 
of fishermen in a waggon, mending their nets. ‘* Where are you going?” 
Tasked. ‘“ To Connecticut river; it is the Sabbath to-morrow, and we are 
getting ready.” ‘ For what?” I eagerly interrupted them. ‘To make 
money,” they replied; ‘for now we have gained ‘ TOLERATION,’ we have 
seven days to work in instead of six.’’ I said, ‘‘ My friends, God has 
commanded you to keep the Sabbath holy, and He will punish you if 
you break it.” “‘ We will risk that,” they replied. ‘ But it is against the 
law of the State.” ‘ Law of the State!” said they, sneeringly; ‘ who will 
execute it? Besides, we have been told from ahead that it shall soon be 
repealed.” 

‘While I was yet speaking, crack went a whip, and a stage full of 
people passed, shouting: ‘“‘ Down with the Sabbath !—down with deacon 
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‘As they passed on, a most miserable sight met mine eye,—a proces- 
sion, borne on waggons, consumptive, paralytic, asthmatic, and squalid. 
‘¢ Whence are you ?’’ demanded I, as they drew near. ‘ From the alms- 
house.’ “And whither do you go?” “ To town meeting, to lay an eight 
per cent. tax. We live too poorly, but it’s TOLERATION now; and since we 
too can vote, we shall have better times.” As they passed, I perceived 
they had in the head waggon a banner floating, with this motto: “ Let the 
farmers earn the money, and the worthless spend it!”’’ * 

When a man of so much good sense, piety, and foresight as 
Lyman Beecher, could think it was doing God (and man) 
service to write and print and feel after this fashion, it is 
easy to understand what must have been the sufferings of the 
average Christian mind over such a prospect as was afforded 
by the slow but sure advance of the rending of all ties between 
Church and State. 

We find so clear-headed a publicist and liberal a statesman 
as Ex-President John Adams soon after expressing himself 
thus, in a letter of date Nov. 8, 1820, to a Connecticut friend 
who had sent him a copy of their new constitution :— 

‘The cantilena sacerdotis will be sung as long as priesthood shall exist. 
I mean not by this, however, to condemn the article in our Declaration 
of Rights. I mean to keep my mind open to conviction upon this 
subject, until I shall be called to give a vote.| An abolition of this law 
would have so great an effect in this State, that it seems hazardous to 
touch it. However, I am not about to discuss the question at present. 
In Rhode Island, I am informed, public preaching is supported by three 
or four wealthy men in the parish, who either have, or appear to have, a 
regard for religion, while all others sneak away, and avoid payment of 
anything. And such, I believe, would be the effect in this State almost 
universally ; yet this, I own, is not a decisive argument in favour of the 
law. Sub judice lis est.’} 

The very natural circumstance that all citizens of a loose 
religious faith, or of no faith, earnestly contended for a change 
in the law, had its effect in frightening believers from such 
advocacy, lest they should be found to play into the hands of 
evilmen. Many also had a notion, which found expression 
in the plea of one of the delegates to the Convention which 
made the final revision of the Constitution in Massachusetts, 
that ‘it is necessary to make legal provision for the support 

* « Autobiography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher,’ i. 402. 

+ Mr. Adams, then just entered on his eighty-sixth year, had been chosen a 


member of the Convention called to consider the revision of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. } ‘Life and Works of John Adams,’ x. 392. 
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‘ of religious instruction, that there may be sufficient induce- 
‘ment to young men to qualify themselves for the office of 
‘ public instructors.’* Between 1817-18, when Dr. Beecher 
was suffering such anguish in Litchfield, Conn., and 1833-34, 
when the last tie which bound Church and State together in 
Massachusetts was severed, the world moved quite percep- 
tibly ; and while those who were very earnest in their convic- 
tions and just a little narrow in their minds felt the gloomiest 
forebodings lest the day of doom should dawn at once, if the 
old Bay State—for two centuries the special bulwark of the 
faith—should follow the ill example of her New England 
sisterhood, t, broader and abler men in great numbers adopted 
a different view, until at last the chief organs of orthodox 
sentiment advocated the new policy.} 


* Remarks of Mr. Flint ; ‘ Journal,’ &c. 170. 

+ It seems to be significant that the General Association of Massachusetts, at 
its meeting at Lee, in June, 1834, a few months before the popular vote was 
taken on this subject, adopted the following language in its ‘ Pastoral Letter’ 
to the Churches :—‘ At the present day, while the Christian world is aiming to 
reform existing abuses and errors, the enemy seizes the occasion to overturn 
the whole system of gospel order; and there is danger that, to a great extent, 
he will achieve his design. Religious order has, under God, been the glory and 
the preservation of this land of the Pilgrims, and it is an enemy of your best 
interests that would break down the established order which our forefathers 
transmitted to their posterity. A purer religion than theirs we cannot have, 
for it was the gospel of God. Their religious institutions were in accordance 
with His Word. Seek not, then, brethren, to pass through the desolations of 
revolution in pursuit of an inheritance not bequeathed to you, and which, when 
obtained, will not be deemed worth possessing. Do not prostrate your present 
edifice until a better is erected.’—' Minutes Gen. Ass. Mass.’ 1834, p. 24. 

+ The ‘Spirit of the Pilgrims’ (then the special mouthpiece of the Trinita- 
rianism of Massachusetts), in its issue for December, 1831, said: ‘ The legal 
establishment of religion has been a curse to our Churches; not so great a 
curse as it was to the Churches in the days of Constantine, or as it has been to 
the Reformed Churches in Europe, but still an encumbrance and a curse. It 
has certainly been a source of almost continual contention and strife. It has 
stained the records of our courts and the pages of our history with numerous 
instances of oppression and cruelty, which no tears can wash away. It has 
palsied the energies of our Churches, and brought over them a spirit of cold- 
ness, worldly security, and slumber. In short, the result of our experience on 
this subject is that the gospel can be sustained among us, a religious establish- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding ! We have every reason to believe that it 
can be better sustained without such an establishment than with it, and conse- 
quently that what remains of our old establishment ought to be taken out of the 
way’ (iv. 643). The ‘Boston Recorder’ made no appeal against the action 
proposed. 
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And great was the general joy when time enough had 
elapsed to enable even the doubting ones to find material for 
jubilance in the change. In his old age Dr. Beecher said, 
looking back to his sorrow before noted, ‘I suffered what no 
‘tongue can tell for the best thing that ever happened to the 
‘ State of Connecticut! It cut the Churches loose from depen- 
‘dence on State support. It threw them wholly on their own 
‘resources, and on God. They said ministers would lose 
‘their influence ; the fact is they have gained. By voluntary 
‘ efforts, societies, missions, and revivals, they exert a deeper 
‘influence than ever they could by queues, and shoe-buckles, 
‘and cocked hats, and gold-headed canes.’ * 

Not only did the event prove that religion was quickened, 
and infused with a healthier life, when its unnatural connec- 
tion with the State had ceased, and that more money was 
given freely to the support of the gospel than had before been 
grudgingly paid for that purpose to the tax-gatherer, but the 
orthodox faith found itself relieved of some special disadvan- 
tages under which before it had laboured,+ and was able to 
appeal, without apparent drawback, to a higher range of 
motive. And as to the very serious fear which was felt by 
many, that the sparsely settled portions of the country would 
especially suffer if some legal power did not exist by which 
all taxable property should in some way be held responsible 


for the maintenance of the worship of God, the general expe- 
rience was very well summed up by the Rev. Dr. Dutton, of 
New Haven, in his remarks before the General Association of 
Connecticut on the completion of its first one hundred and 


fifty years, when he said :— 

* ¢ Autobiography,’ &c. i. 344. 

+t ‘That state of the laws which obliged all to pay for the support of some 
Church, but allowed them to choose which, was found to favour the laxer kinds 
of religion. Infidels and Nothingarians, compelled to support some kind of 
religion and allowed to choose which, of course chose the least strict, both as to 
orthodoxy and practice. They practised on the principle of an infidel who 
attended Matthew Hale Smith’s church, when he was a Universalist minister in 
Hartford. Said he to Mr. Smith, ‘I go to hear you preach, but I don’t believe 
your doctrine. I go to hear you because your doctrine ts nearest to nothing of 
any that I know of!” This result, which I have described, was what might 
have been expected from such a state of the laws. And accordingly it has 
been found, in Massachusetts especially, that the repeal of the law for the 
compulsory support of religion has been a very severe blow to Unitarianism, so 
prevalent there, and to all the laxer forms of Christianity,’—‘ Cont. to Eccl. 


Hist. Conn.’ 123. 
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‘It has been found, since religion has been put upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple and the free choice of men for support, that men generally have 
more interest in it, and are more active to extend it. And voluntary en- 
terprise and generosity in the work of home missions have done far more 
to build up waste places, and to prevent places from becoming waste, 
than was ever done, or could be done, by force of law.’* 


And perhaps no brief collocation of words could better ex- 
press the manner in which, on the whole, the Churches and 
the people of New England now look back upon the severance 
of the Church from the State, than may be quoted from the 
eloquent address of Dr. Leonard Bacon upon the same inter- 
esting occasion, 23rd June, 1859 :— 


‘He who leads the blind by a way which they know not, has led us 
in this way; and as we find ourselves brought out by no wisdom of our 
own from the chilling enclosure of high and strong division walls, into 
the warm sunshine of a new and brighter day,— 

‘‘The breath of heaven, fresh-blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring born,’— 
let us say to that guiding spirit of catholic freedom and fraternity which 
we have learned already to enjoy—nay, rather let us say to that Holy 
Spirit of God, who seals and sanctifies His elect not under our forms of 
ministration only, but under many forms,— 
‘A little onward lend Thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps,—a little further on.” 


‘Our Churches then, in recovering their original Congregationalism from 
an unfortunate complication with ideas and principles derived from other 
systems, have become, and are still becoming, not more sectarian, but 
less so.’} 


Of all forms of spiritual organisation, Congregationalism 
probably has least fitness to be an established religion; so 
that the Congregationalists of New England had indeed special 
cause for joy when at last they had released themselves from 
a yoke which neither their fathers nor they were able to 
bear. 

And now, upon the good work of the last forty years, and 
the great and gracious prosperity which has attended these 
enfranchised Churches and these disenthralled States, it is 
not needful that we should dwell at length, because they are 
known and read of all men. Forebodings have been trans- 


* *Cont. to Eccl. Hist. Conn.’ 124. + ‘Historical Discourse,’ &c. p. 66. 
NO. CXXVI. 29 
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muted into thankfulness, and the buds of apprehension have 
opened into the blossoms of joy. The Churches of the Pilgrim 
type, which had been limping on the crutches of Cesar so long 
that their limbs were stiffening with inaction, have developed 
a vigour unknown before; while those adherents of other poli- 
ties who formerly felt that they had large occasion to complain 
of injustice and oppression at the hands of the Standing Order, 
now live in something more than peace—even in cordial fel- 
lowship—by their side. Local jealousies have died out with 
their occasion. The inherent vital energy of the gospel has 
demonstrated that, with the ordinary blessing of Him of 
whom extraordinary blessings may be confidently claimed by 
faith, it can be trusted to take care of itself in the world. 
And men of sense in New England no longer doubt that the 
public ordinances of religion can be maintained in the absence 
of legal compulsion ; and at once more effectually and more 
usefully without its illogical, degrading, and disastrous aid. 

Upon two or three specific pomts we may glance, in bring- 
ing this discussion to an end; because they are points as to 
which, in the present condition of England, English people 
may desire more light. 

1. Disestablishment in New England has promoted a just 
eatholicity between Christians of various shades of belief. 
Standing all as one before the law, all are thrown back upon 
the fundamental principles of their common Christianity, and 
the teachings of that Word of God equally acknowledged by 
all; andthere being no element of felt injustice longer to force 
them apart, they drift naturally toward that position indi- 
cated by the wise and catholic principle : ‘In essentials, unity ; 
‘in non-essentials, diversity; in all things, charity.’ The 
motto of William Penn was: ‘We must yield the liberty we 
‘demand.’ Nowhere on the round earth, we are persuaded, 
has the practical union possible among Christians who differ 
as to minor principles been more beautifully or more bene- 
ficently exhibited than during the last generation in New 
England. 

2. A second result of the total separation of the Churches from 
the State has been the deepening of the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of those Churches for the purity of their own faith, 
the efficiency of their discipline, and the perpetuity and en- 
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largement of their influence. Left to themselves, they have 
felt that not to grow in grace and strength would be the most 
damaging of all possible confessions of radical defect in the 
underlying principles which each believes to contain the 
marrow of Scripture, and which cach tenderly holds as the 
Magna Charta of its life. Thus each has been stimulated to 
missionary effort at home and abroad, while each has been 
careful in seeking to maintain the highest standard of purity 
in its pulpits, and the most efficient discipline among its 
membership. 

8. Disestablishment has, more than in anything else, 
proved a blessing in those very relations where it was appre- 
hended that its ill effect would most be felt. It was said that 
the Congregational Churches especially would be stripped of 
their importance, and dwindle, if they did not die. But the 
event has proved that, instead, they entered upon a new era 
of unwonted prosperity. The year after the last strand which 
had held Church and State tocether in Massachusetts had 
been sundered (1835), she reported 387 Congregational (or- 
thodox) Churches, having 49,089 communicants.* Every 
year has since been gainful to them, until, by the latest 
returns, she has 518 of these Churches, with but little short 
of 90,000 members.t And except as emigration to the West 
has: modified the condition of some of the remoter country 
towns, essentially the same thing appears to be true of the 
other New England States. 

With this growth has grown aiso an enlarging liberality. 
The Congregational pastors of New England probably to-day 
average the reception from the free contributions of their 
people of from three to four times the yearly salaries which 
were paid them when connected with the State; while the 
amount of money annually given for church erection and 
maintenance, for Sabbath-schools, for the poor, for theolo- 
gical schools and colleges, for church extension, and for 
home and foreign missions, { is annually counted now by 


* ‘Minutes of Gen. Assoc. of Mass. for 1874,’ p, 129. 
¢ Ibid. Corrected by later returns in the ‘ Congregational Quarterly’ and 
elsewhere. 
¢ Inthe matter of benevolent ddntributions it has been thus far found impos- 
sible to secure anything like that complete and exact return which is made in 
regard to all the other current facts of American Congregationalism. But the 
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thousands, where it was counted by hundreds before.* Alto- 
gether, it would be impossible to-day to name a single aspect 
of the matter which would be seriously considered for one 
moment by the Congregationalism of New England as an 
inducement to return to its relation to the State. 

And as to the fear which used to be so strongly felt, that if 
the State did not concern itself to punish infractions of the 
law of Christ, all manner of moral evil and blasphemy would 
abound, the result has proved the fear groundless, and the 
public morals and the cause of Christ safer if left to them- 
Selves without civil intermeddling. 

So that, in all respects, one may write of these disestab- 
lished Congregational Churches, with slight modification, what 
Augustine wrote to Boniface about the Donatists :—‘ Quorum 
‘si videas in Christi pace letitias, frequentias, alacritates, et 
‘ad hymnos audiendos et canendos, et ad verbum Dei perci- 
‘ piendum celebres hilaresque conventus, multorumque in eis 
‘cum dolore magno recordationem preteriti erroris, et cum 
‘gaudio considerationem cognite veritatis, et cum indignatione 
‘ et detestatione mendacium magistrorum, quod modo cognos- 
‘cant quam falsa jactaverint; tunc diceres nimiw fuisse crude- 
‘litatis, si isti in hac servitudine relinquerentur.’t 

How much he may have owed to those who had gone before 
him, even back to Sir Thomas More and his ‘ Utopia,’t we may 
not now determine ; but Roger Williams—restless, pragma- 
tical, catholic, noble, and disagreeable—ought to be named 
in thankful parting recognition here, as, on the whole, the best 
meagre statistics of the subject are sufficient to show that, during the last five 
years, notwithstanding the financial embarrassments arising from the debase- 
ment of the currency by the Rebellion and other causes, the Churches of 
Massachusetts have averaged about $400,000 (or £80,000) in their annual 
benevolences to objects outside of themselves.—Ibid. 129. 

* In 1872 the five leading denominations in the United States raised for 
benevolent purposes as follows :—Baptists, 3,391,276 dols. ; Congregationalists, 
4,000,000 dols.; Episcopalians, 6,304,608 dols.; Methodists, 17,427,184 dols.; 
Presbyterians, 11,070,325 dols. Total, 42,193,393 dols. Add to this the 
statistics of the Lutherans, the Reformed, &c. &c., and the sum expended for 
religious uses by the whole body of American Free Protestant Churches during 
1872 would reach fifty millions.—Thompson’s ‘ Church and State in U.S.’ 110. 

+ St. Augustine, ‘Opera.’ Ed. Le Clerc. ii. 499, 

tIn the second book of ‘Utopia’ [Arber’s reprint, 147] is a noble passage, 
containing the true doctrine of toleration, a century before Roger Williams's 
time. 
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apostle of his time of the new gospel of toleration. Had it 
been given to him to be prudent, as well as wise, our story 
might not have been so long. As it is, we may gratefully 
confess that Christian civilisation owes him a debt as yet un- 
paid; and may say to him—in his well-earned rest—what 
Whittier said :— 


‘Take heart with us, O man of old, 
Soul-freedom’s brave confessor, 

So love of God and man wax strong, 
Let sect and creed be lesser. 


‘The jarring discords of thy day 
In owrs one hymn are swelling ; 
The wandering feet, the severed paths, 
All seek our Father’s dwelling. 


‘ And slowly learns the world the truth 
That makes us all thy debtor,— 
That holy life is more than rite, 
And spirit more than letter ; 


‘That they who differ pole-wide serve, 
Perchance, the common Master, 

And other sheep He hath than they 
Who graze one narrow pasture ! 


‘For truth’s worst foe is he who claims 
To act as God's avenger, 

And deems beyond his sentry-beat 
The crystal walls in danger ! 


‘Who sets for heresy his traps 
Of verbal quirk and quibble, 
And weeds the garden of the Lord 
With Satan’s borrowed dibble. 


* 


* Still echo in the hearts of men 
The words that thou hast spoken ; 
No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken.’ * 


* *A Spiritual Manifestation.’ Poems, 356. 
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Art. VI. — Poor-Law Relief in and out of the 
Workhouse. 


(1.) Reports of Poor-Law Inspectors, 1867. 

(2.) Provincial Workhouses, Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed. 1867. 

(3.) Circular Letter to Guardians. By Ayprew 
Poor-Law Inspector. Spottiswoode. 1878. 

(4.) The Poor-Law Administration in the Aston Union. By 
W. Fowrer, Esq., Chairman. Birmingham. 1873. 


Ir has been truly asserted by Professor Fawcett that 


* The English are the only people who have ventured to incur the grave 
responsibility of proclaiming that every one possesses a legal right to be 
supported from the rates.’ 


No one who has studied the operation of this principle, as 
embodied in the Poor Laws of forty years ago, can doubt that 
it bore the evil fruit of much improvidence and deterioration 
of English character. Some persons seem to be of opinion 
that there ought to be no poverty in a nation so prosperous 
as ours. They attribute to the influence of the Poor Laws 
the premature marriages, the unthrifty habits, and the intem- 
perance of many of the working men. But they forget and 
ignore the fact that our country has for many years been 
placed under exceptional circumstances. Never, at any 
period, were there so many artisans collected together in 
mills and crowded dwellings as in England of to-day. The 
steadiest operatives are not always able to make such provision 
for old age as will enable them to maintain themselves 
independently. There are great vicissitudes and fluctuations 
in foreign trade. The American civil war, for example, 
produced a dearth of cotton, which threw thousands of steady 
artisans into distress. There is more sickness in this class 
of people, on the average, than among lords and ladies, 
induced for the most part by sedentary labour and defective 
ventilation. The debilitating influence of many employments 
has an appreciable effect upon the health and longevity of 
operatives. At Sheffield we hear of the ‘ grinders’ rot.’ The 
average duration of the life of artisans in steel at that place, 
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is from that of dry-grinders, who reach twenty-nine years, to 
that of saw-grinders, who attain to thirty-eight. Again, if we 
take the case of colliers and miners, we learn that upwards of 
fifteen hundred lives have been lost annually for some years 
past from various mining casualties, and not less than ten 
thousand accidents have occurred from similar causes. We 
are all acquainted with casualties befalling married couples 
in humble walks of life before the bread-winner has had time 
to make a permanent provision, or to educate his children. 
Neither can the agricultural labourer, burdened with a family 
and receiving 11s. or 12s. per week, be obnoxious to blame 
if he fails to save under such difficult conditions. These are 
but samples of circumstances and cases in which actual want 
may suddenly come upon families like a flood. It is not 
practicable to trample out poverty in prosperous England: 
The very fact of our prosperity induces early marriages and 
premature deaths, two main causes of pauperism. In England 
few, far too few, persons possess an acre of land, and the 
- multitude depend altogether upon their health and muscles. 
It seems as if we were to be witnesses of the truth of the 
saying, ‘ The poor ye have always with you,’ though we might 
well have expected a steady and continuous decrease of 
pauperism after the great reform of the Poor Law in 1835. 
And for a few years there was a diminution of paupers and 
poor rates, but again the tide began to flow. The number 
of paupers rose from $51,620 in 1869 to 1,031,926 in 1871. 
It may be that this-increase is not out of proportion to the 
increase of population, and of the rateable value of the 
property assessed. Indeed, the increase in the value of rated 
property since the early part of this century is simply aston- 
ishing. For the estimated annual value for 1803 was thirty- 
four millions, and for 1868 one hundred and forty-three 
millions.* The increase of pauperism is not due to flatness 
of trade, for it occurred simultaneously with unprecedented 
prosperity. It is probably attributable to several causes : 
partly to laxity and negligence in the administration of out 
relief; partly to growing habits of intemperance; and also 
to the increase of casualties and accidents among our working 
people. Certainly some great organisation is required to meet 
* Report on Local Taxation, 1871. 
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the wants of the day. Benevolent societies, or Lburcaux de 
bienveillance, such as exist in some of the continental towns, 
have much to recommend them. They seem to emanate 
directly from the spirit of Christianity, and to be an essential 
department of the Church’s work. Voluntary work of this 
kind is, of course, better than involuntary rates; for charity 
is a holy virtue, and to visit the fatherless and the widow in 
affliction is a work both of religion and civilization. But a 
charitable organisation which is to meet the casualties of 
a nation of thirty millions of people, requires continuous 
personal exertions, which it is hard to obtain from a busy 
money-making population. Money can be had in abundance, 
but the personal ministration of it is rare. If the manage- 
ment of a great bureau of charity fell into the hands of paid 
officials, then the work would be done by proxy in a cold and 
perfunctory manner, and the very life and spirit of charity 
would evaporate. Nor could a thorough organisation be 
expected to cover the whole country. Charity working by 
deputy is a very inefficient virtue. The city of Hamburgh, 
seventy years ago, had rich foundations, but no proper 
organisation. The result was a demoralised population, 
wasted funds, and much destitution. And, further, let those 
who would substitute charity for a Poor Law, contemplate the 
self-imposed taxation of the benevolent, and the exemption 
of the rest from the discharge of a moral duty. Besides these 
objections to a reliance on charity, our English experience 
of the management of charitable institutions leads us to 
distrust them. 


‘There is nothing which charity, as in some places at present organised, 
s0 much resembles as the Order of the Garter. Merit has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. Let no one delude himself that he has got into an 
asylum, say for the blind, because he happened to be blind and helpless. 
In fact the complaint has become almost universal, that under the present 
system too many charitable; institutions may be said to exist for the 
aggravation rather than the relief of distress. It is influence and wealth 
rather than deserts which secure admission.’* 


It would be simply chimerical to expect to find a good working 
administration of sufficient charitable funds in every district 
of the country, and yet everywhere the want of both would be 


* «© Echo,’ October, 1873. 
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more or less felt. The managers of public charities and the 
administrators of the poor rates may beneficially correspond 
and co-operate, and greatly assist each other; but we hold 
that under existing circumstances there is no hope of substi- 
tuting charitable ministration for legal relief. . 

Again, it is sometimes urged that instead of looking forward 
to the receipt of relief in the event of emergencies, the labour- 
ing classes ought to have recourse to benefit and burial clubs 
and the post-office savings banks. As to the former, the 
chairman of one of the largest unions in the kingdom, and a 
man of great practical knowledge, says :— 


‘It may be questioned if the ordinary benefit clubs, holding their meet- 
ings at public-houses, and from time to time dividing bonuses, have not 
been the means of demoralising more men than they have permanently 
benefited. The advantage of burial clubs may also be much ques- 
tioned.”* 


As to the post-office banks, the interest offered is too small 


_ to attract the investment of sums which might often be well 


spared. Far be it from us to depreciate these methods of 


insuring some provision against certain contingencies ; but it 
is well known that many of these local clubs are not founded 
upon sound calculations, and fail in giving support when the 
pinch of life arrives. Widows, with young children and no 
income; orphans, sufferers from accidents, incurables, idiots, 
cases of friendless old age; these are classes of cases so 
numerous and so helpless that they can only be dealt with by 
a universal and personal charity, or by continuing the system 
of public relief. For these vicissitudes and strange inequa- 
lities of life there are no other remedies. The moral govern- 
ment of this world permits these inexplicable phenomena, and 
it is the business of statesmen and administrators to reduce 
them to a minimum by all available means: by the discourage- 
ment of idleness and apathy, and by giving facilities for mak- 
ing provision against the contingencies of life; and, further, 
to deal with the residue with a firm but humane hand. This 
may be done best by a perfect organisation of charities, or by 
a Poor Law and charity in alliance and co-operation. For the 
moment we are dealing with the Poor Law alone, and before 


* «The Poor Law in the Aston Union.’ By William Fowler, Esq., Chairman. 
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we come to the details of administration, it may be well to 
recall to the mind the principle on which all poor-law legis- 
lation rests. Paley affirms that the claim of the poor is 
founded on the law of nature, because, all things having been 
originally common, the exclusive possession of property was 
and is permitted on the expectation that every one should 
have enough for subsistence or the means of procuring it. 
We may doubt whether this opinion is sound, but we cannot 
doubt that the Poor Law rests upon moral and political con- 
siderations of great weight. Statesmen cannot contemplate 
raasses of population in a condition of semi-starvation with- 
out anxiety and fear. It is politically necessary to prevent 
such a state of things. And upon the owners of property in 
a given locality there rests a moral obligation to help those 
who own nothing. But the right of the poor, prior to legis- 
lation, is but an imperfect one, though in foro conscientia 


sufficiently cogent. It is imperfect, because the relative duty ; 
of contribution could not be enforced. For many centuries | 


it so remained, while the blind eleemosynary spirit of the 
Latin Church* relieved and created poverty. The monastic 
foundations, standing at irregular intervals, could not dispense 
their doles on proper information as to the merits of cases. 
At last, after many vain attempts to repress pauperism and 
beggary prior to the reign of Elizabeth, the statesmen of that 
day deemed it expedient that an imperfect should be converted 
into a perfect right, and their legislation did the work effec- 
tually. The State stepped in to enforce obedience to an ad- 
mitted moral obligation, which otherwise would be recognised 
by the conscientious and disregarded by the selfish. This is 
the principle of that Poor Law which will certainly be con- 
tinued for many years to come. Great law, ‘“ With all thy 
faults I love thee still.” It has thorns among its fruit, but 
can we reasonably doubt that the balance of good has greatly 
cutweighed the evil? There is grandeur in a law, unpre- 
eedented in the history of the world, that there shall be bread, 
bed, and shelter for every soul in England who is in need of 
these things. There is also danger in the law, but it is a law 
of humanity and of Christianity. 

The leading features of the Poor Law of Elizabeth are the 


* Hallam’s ‘ Const. Hist.’ chap. ii. 
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same which modern legislation has assumed. To the honour 
of the Elizabethan statesmen, be it remembered that their work 
was the guide to poor-law reformers in 1834. It was founded 
on the true principle of public relief, that is, work for the 
destitute strong, and aid to the weak, sick, and infirm. The 
Elizabethan legislators were well aware of the abuses of 
charity. They sought to guard against their recurrence by 
constituting a local authority which should obtain fair pro- 
portionate contributions from all competent parishioners. The 
sums levied by the overseers were at first moderate, but under 
subsequent lax administration became oppressively heavy, and 
finally rose in some parishes to such an amount as to give 
cause for great discontent. 

Parliament was convinced that some decided reformation 
must take place, and an Act was passed which has been 
known as ‘The New Pocr Law.’ Its chief purpose was the 
discouragement of out-door relief to able-bodied persons. 

Unions were constituted under boards of guardians, who 
were empowered to erect union workhouses, and authorised 
to refuse grants of relief to the able-bodied, except on the 
condition of residence within the workhouse. As that resi- 
dence ‘was usually regarded as a kind of imprisonment, a 
‘most important check was thus given to voluntary pauperism.’* 
The general order of the commissioners, which permitted 
some exceptions, ran as follows :— 

‘Every able-bodied person shall be relieved wholly in the workhouse, 

except in cases of sudden necessity, sickness, aid towards burial, and 
widows with legitimate child or children, being unable to maintain them- 
selves.’ 
The effect of the measure was a rapid reduction of the poor 
rate. It had reached the great amount of £8,200,000 in 1832, 
and it fell to £5,200,000 in 1837. Since that period the rate 
has again gradually increased, until in 1870 it reached the sum 
of £7,673,000. The pauper population had also increased 
from 844,000 in 1860 to 1,032,000 in 1870. But since 1870 
there has been a diminution of the number of paupers, and 
it is said that the recipients of out-door relief have decreased 
by twenty per cent. A vigorous effort is now being made to 
reduce pauperism and the poor rate still further. 


* Fawcett’s ‘ Political Economy,’ 513. 
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We desire to call the attention of our readers to the best 
means by which the desired end may be attained. There is, 
doubtless, much room for improvement. The condition of 
things prior to the great reform of 1834 was disclosed in the 
evidence taken by the commissioners, and that evidence 
throws much light upon the questions of the present day. 


One witness, a man of great experience, stated the results | 


of it in these words :— 


‘The greater number of out-door paupers are worthless people; but 
still the number of decent people who ought to have made provision for 
themselves, and who come, is very great. I have stationed persons at 
well-known gin-shops, and from their evidence I have concluded that £30 
out of every £100 of money given as out-door relief is spent in this way.’ 


It may be said that this evidence is old, and not applicable 
to present circumstances. We now offer the evidence of a 
parochial officer who has had twenty years’ experience in 
dealing with the poor. He says :— 


‘There is a class of people who think union funds are common property, | 


and that they have a right to it under all circumstances; and my 
experience tells me that once a pauper, always a pauper.’ 


But the concrete is more impressive than the general. A 
friend of ours, who is a Staffordshire squire, had known a 
man in his village for years as a do-nothing out-door pauper. 
One day last year he saw him on the top of a house, thatching 
the roof. He inquired about this strange circumstance. 
‘Why, I thought,’ said he, ‘Tom Perkins had an allowance 
‘because he couldn’t work.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ he 
‘did not use to work, but they’ve stopped the pay, and now 
‘he’s gone to work again!’ Cases of this kind are, of course, 
exceptions, but it is to be feared they are not rare. Human 
nature is not changed, and the elevating power of education is 
very little extended. How can we expect the moral standard, 
the veracity, the candour of the poorest classes, to have been 
much altered since the time of the last royal commission. 
There is too much reason to believe that ratepayers are 
burdened with many claims to relief which are sometimes 
unfounded and often exaggerated. Want of space prevents 
the accumulation of proofs of the grievances of ratepayers— 
of:en themselves in indigence—who have to contribute to the 
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support of worthless incumbrancers of the rate. If, however, 
their grievances are well founded; if the vast number of 
poor who are relieved in their own houses or lodgings is 
considered ; the facilities for deception, and the imperfect 
means now in use for detecting imposition; it is manifest 
that the time is come for some amendment of the system. 
The object of a new reform is identical with that of forty years 
ago. Itis to reduce the recipients of relief from the rates to 
those who are able to work but cannot obtain employment, and 
those who are truly and honestly unable to work, or so 
partially disabled as to be incompetent without aid to obtain 
the necessaries of life for themselves and those dependent 
onthem. With the first of these two classes we are not now 
concerned. As to them the Poor Law is inexorable. The 
able-bodied must, as a rule, submit to come into the work- 
house, and give that guarantee of genuine want. 

This provision is necessary to prevent utter demoralisation 
from spreading like a plague. No sharper test need be applied 
than the discipline of the workhouse, the labour imposed, 
the deprivation of beer and tobacco, and the infrequency of 
the privilege of egress. No fresh reform can be brought 
forward with reference to this class. But can any alteration 
be made in dealing with that other great and formidable 
class who have received relief out of doors? The leading 
official reformer is Mr. Andrew Doyle,* one of the poor-law 
inspectors, a gentleman of great experience and much ability. 
He has adopted as the basis of his proposals the view of the 
late Mr. Mill, expressed in these words :— 


‘The State must act by general rules. It cannot undertake to diserim- 
inate between the deserving and the undeserving indigent. It owes no 
more than subsistence to the first, and can give no less to the last.’ 

‘That,’ said Mr. Doyle, at a recent conference, ‘is the principle on 
which the Poor Law ought to be administered. Give to every poor person 
the minimum of relief which will suffice for support. He knew this was 
an unpopular doctrine, but every board ought to keep it in mind. The 
principle was a sound one.’ 


The principle avowed by Mr. Doyle is in his opinion best 
developed in practice in the union of Atcham, in Shropshire, 
whose administrators have met with his cordial approbation. 


* Since this article was written Mr. Doyle has retired. 
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The ‘Atcham system’ is thus described by Sir Baldwin 
Leighton :— 


‘We have few children on out relief. This shows the small number 
of young persons with young families who apply. When widows with 
families apply, we offer to take some of their children into the house. 
We give no permanent relief out of the workhouse to any who rent more 
than half an acre of land, or to orphan children, or to deserted wives or 


children.’ 


In other words, the Atcham system is founded on the application 
of the workhouse test to as many cases as possible. The actual 
result is indicated in a table which has been prepared by Mr. 
Doyle, and to which he invites special attention as a proof of 
the success of this policy. In that union there were in one 
recent year 240 applicants for relief, whose families brought 
up the number to 674. Now the actual total number of 
persons admitted into the workhouse was 27 only! To all 
those applicants the workhouse had been offered. Undoubt- 
edly the table is a startling one, and Mr. Doyle points to 
it as evidence of the power of the workhouse test in detecting 
fraud. Only eighteen applicants out of 240 entered the house 
and received relief! We intend to recur to these facts here- 
after. 

It is fair to assume that the tendency of a circular letter, 
recently addressed by this distinguished officer of the Local 
Government Board, enforced by his spoken addresses to 
conferences and guardians, and backed by tables and figures, 
was to impress upon them the expediency of withdrawing out- 
door relief, and applying the workhouse test more generally. 
There are also many guardians who hold opinions adverse 
to out-door relief. Their theory is that the receipt of relief 
even in old age and infirmity is a reproach to the recipients, 
and that a sharper and stricter administration will tend to 
elevate the character of the poor, force them to be more pro- 
vident, and reduce the rate to very small proportions. 

In examining these views and opinions, the great funda- 
mental principles of the Poor Law ought never to be forgotten. 
The Act of Elizabeth involved two principles: first, that 
every destitute and needy person shall be relieved, or (what 
is equivalent) provided with work; and, secondly, that this 
shall be done parochially. There are only two ways of 
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administering poor-law relief. Either the person must be 
supplied with money or goods at his lodging, or he must 
be lodged and fed by the local authority. The question is 
whether the grant of relief shall generally be accompanied 
by the condition that the applicant shall dwell in a union 
workhouse ? In other words, is it expedient that out-door 
relief shall be discontinued as a general practice, and the 
workhouse test be more stringently applied ? These are the 
only alternatives. The two systems are at present mixed in 
practice. Ought they to continue to be intermixed, or shall 
one absorb the other ? 

Considering that the workhouse of the union is thus re- 
garded as of primary importance in the proposed reform, it 
is material to ascertain the original object and purpose of 
these establishments. When the new Poor Law of 1834 was 
carried, parishes were formed into unions, and union work- 
houses were to be provided at the common expense. The 
object was manifest. They were constructed for the purpose 
of testing able-bodied paupers, and discovering whether they 
were ‘malingerers’ and indolent shammers, or whether they 
were true but tnfortunate men. The union workhouse was 
to scare away the abuses which had crept into parochial 
management. It was further intended that the union house 
should be a common centre of administration for the newly 
constituted boards. It was never contemplated for a moment 
by the commissioners, or the reforming party, that out-door 
relief should cease. The able-bodied could be most con- 
veniently set to work within the walls of the house, and as, 
for the most part, they were improvident idlers, there was no 
good reason why they should not be employed, fed, and lodged 
at the lowest rate consistent with health. The commissioners 
decreed that ‘every able-bodied person shall be relieved wholly 
‘in the workhouse,’ subject to a few specified exceptions. It 
is perfectly clear that they never thought of prohibiting, nor 
even of discountenancing out-door relief to the other classes 
of poor. They desired to make the receipt of relief as little 
agreeable as possible to able-bodied people. Their system was 
thus described :— 


‘The manner of administering relief was so regulated by subjecting 
the applicants to the discipline of the workhouse, and to other restraints, 
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that the condition of a pauper living on the rates was depressed in point 
of comfort below that of the labourer.’* 


For this there was ample justification. People without 
money who can work and will not work are useless drones, 
and must be stimulated to make themselves of some use. 
The system was justified also on the ground that it is almost 
impossible to get at the facts with respect to able-bodied 
applicants. Want of employment would generally be the 
result of bad temper, or indolence, or indifferent character, and 
the workhouse was designed to be a rough substitute for that 
accurate information as to the chance of getting work which 
it is so difficult to obtain. The guardians, therefore, rightly 
believing that shammers will rarely submit to the discipline 
of the union, justly apply this crucial test with a view to keep 
deceivers off the list. There is no doubt of the efficacy of 
this touchstone. It is true that even from this point of view 
the workhouse has its drawbacks. There are persons who 
enter it bond fide, and becoming gradually inured to and con- 
tented with its rules and customs, linger on year after year 
in semi-idleness, when, had they been temporarily relieved 
out of doors, they would easily have found some kind of 
employment. But, upon the whole, the place is fairly cleared 
from false pretences to poverty. But we now have to inquire 
whether, if the workhouse test were more generally applied to 
all sorts of cases, we should, in repelling shams, run the risk 
of repulsing honest, genuine, innocent poverty. Again and 
again let our readers recall to their minds the grand principle 
of the existing Poor Law, namely, that every one in case of 
need has a claim to relief. This principle was fully recognised 
by the royal commissioners; it is a legal principle ; it exists 
in full force at the present day, and is of the very essence of 
the Poor Law. The reformers of forty years ago only sought 
to test poverty, they never suggested that it should be repelled. 
But the reformers of the Atcham Union, commended by Mr. 
Doyle, offered relief to 674 individuals on the express con- 
dition that they should enter and dwell within the union 
workhouse. It has been stated above that 27 only of the 
674 accepted relief on the conditions imposed. This extra- 
ordinary result is referred to with much satisfaction. But is 


* Report of Commissioners, 1840. 
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it reasonable, or even possible, to presume that the claims of 
647 persons in a single union could have been fraudulently 
pressed upon the“notice of the guardians? They were repre- 
sented by 222 applicants. Either we must suppose that all 
those 222 persons were attempting to defraud the ratepayers 
by affecting want which they did not suffer, or we must con- 
elude that a certain proportion, at least, of the number pre- 
ferred the most pinching poverty, a life just raised above 
starvation, to a compliance with the condition annexed to 
relief. It is highly improbable that half the number were 
shamming. In that case can we contemplate the Atcham 
system with pleasure? Can it be said that relief was ad- 
ministered in this particular union in true harmony with the 
existing Poor Law? If conditions and incidents are annexed 
to relief, which cause persons in unfeigned distress to make 
any shift and endure any privation rather than comply with 
them, can that course be reconciled with justice and morality? 
Are not the interests of the ratepayers and the credit of re- 
ducing the rates made of prior importance to the duty which 
guardians owe to the poor ? 

But it may be fairly demanded, Is there any substantial 
objection to the workhouse ? Is there any hardship imposed 
on the poor applicants in requiring them to come in and 
dwell in it? Is not their repugnance to it a mere sentimental 
dislike ? We have already shown that the design of the union 
workhouse is to be a sharp test of bona fides. It is neces- 
sarily arranged for this special purpose. But as a place of 
residence for persons of moral and respectable habits, many 
English workhouses are far from satisfactory. Dr. Smith, 
a witness of great weight, stated to one of the inspectors, 
that the construction and arrangement of union houses 
ought to be improved, and he complained bitterly of the 
mixture of the vicious with the moral inmates, and confessed 
the difficulty of separating them in most rural workhouses. 
There are inmates whose indigence is the fruit of vice and 
gross negligence, pestilential in their talk and dirty in their 
habits. There are others whose destitution is the result of 
misfortune, people of pure and blameless lives, to whom foul 
language, immorality, and unchastity would be as repulsive 


as to the wives of any of our readers. These two classes 
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cannot be associated together without inflicting grievous 
injury upon the latter. Have we a moral right to annex such 
an incident to relief? Such persons shrink from the union 
with terror. Take the case of a young woman, the widow 
of an industrious young gardener of unblemished character ; 
& woman as good and virtuous as any that can be found, 
and left with five or six young children. She is now helped 
to live and educate her children by a little relief received 
in her own small cottage. Would it be just or consistent 
with the spirit of the Poor Law to offer the workhouse to such 
a2 woman as this? By working early and late, by the help 
of one or two good friends, and with the four shillings a week 
which she receives from the guardians, she manages to live 
and send the children to school. If she had been obliged to 
reside in the workhouse, distant from her home and her 
associations, she would have to associate with women whose 
habits and language would be disagreeable and sometimes 
shocking. She would find herself miles away from every 
old friend of her husband’s. In former times the parish had 
its ‘ poor-house,’ and, bad as it was, it had this merit, that 
its inmates were not separated from their local associations. 
Think of the M. Union, with its thirty parishes, and 
the consequent deprivation of the last and only pleasure in 
life, that of local sights and talk and circumstances. When 
the old home is four, five, or eight miles from the union 
house, it becomes practically a prison. It is hard to impose 
both a separation from home associations and the company 
of the lowest men and women upon the decent poor. 


‘Who can, when here, the social neighbour meet ? 
Who learn the story current in the street ? 
Who to the long known intimate impart 
Facts they have known, or feelings of the heart ? 
I own it grieves me to behold them sent 
From their old homes, ’tis pain, ’tis punishment.’ 


It is true that workhouses may be so improved as to be cap- 
able of insuring moral classification. They may then be 
offered to good moral people under more favourable con- 
ditions than at present. But we earnestly contend that 
before ‘the house’ is offered as a general test of destitution, 
there ought to be such improvements as will enable the 
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guardians to shelter the decent from the contamination of 
the indecent, and to furnish them with the ordinary appliances 
of a good labourer’s cottage. The opponents of out-door 
relief are beginning at the wrong end. They should com- 
mence with the reform of our workhouses. Let us have in 
every union a workhouse certified by two inspectors, at least, 
that they are adequate in all respects to the exigencies of the 
district, and capable of moral as well as other ordinary 
classification. When this is done it will be time enough 
to press for the cessation of out relief and the reception of all 
paupers into the houses. We have already said that there 
is abundant evidence in blue books that such a reform has not 
yet been effected. Within a few days from the time when 
these lines are written the writer visited a small neighbouring 
workhouse, and found in it nine young women with illegiti- 
mate children ; two about to be confined with the same; no 
infectious wards; no real separation for special cases of the 
worst description ; no separate infirmary. Whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the reports of poor-law inspectors 
of 1867 will find, passim, proofs of the need of work- 
house reformation. We turn accidentally to the report of a 
northern union, in which we are told that 


‘The male patients are left mainly to the care of pauper nurses. 
Some of the men cannot read at all, yet they are entrusted to give medi- 
cines to the sick. The nursing of the male patients is inadequate in every 
way; children and adults are to be seen in the same ward together. 
There is a day room for men used as a convalescent ward. With the 
men and in this room is an idiot, whose habits by day and by night are 
highly offensive. The beds in the infirmary are some of them flocks—- 
some were certainly neither dry nor clean. The means for washing are 
defective—there is but one towel a week for use in each ward. There are 
no cupboards, and uncleanliness and confusion all around make these sick 
wards thoroughly comfortless in every way. The workhouse is intended 
for the reception of all classes of inmates. Tach class may be divided, 
but the separation is not effectual. The school-girls could by climbing 
a wall obtain access to the infirmary. There are no detached and separate 
fever wards." 


And My. Graves, a late inspector of great ability, said :— 


‘The guardians would never have consented to erect less imperfect 
buildings, and the question in many cases has been, of things useful and 
convenient, How many may be sacrificed with the least detriment? There 
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is still a prevailing disposition to reject some changes, not so much on the 
ground that they would be expensive, or would not be useful, as because 
they are associated with ideas of refinement which are deemed incon- 
gruous in character with the position of a pauper.’* 


In the thick folio from which these words are extracted there 
is an immense mass of facts and animadversions of a sim- 
ilar nature. There are, doubtless, many well - conducted 
houses, and these are probably the majority. But after all, 
admission to a union workhouse can only be a coarse and 
unsatisfactory system of administering relief to the greater 
part of the needy applicants. If they are truly in distress 
and want, and wish to be relieved out of the house, it is a 
needless aggravation of misery to compel them to come in. 
Considered as a test of destitution, it is a rough substitute for 
accurate information, and that information can be obtained in 
almost every case, if the guardians are determined to have it. 
The true and proper use of a union-house is to test by its 
discipline the good faith of able-bodied applicants; to be a 
hospital for sick poor wlio have no friends to tend them; a 
refuge for harmless imbeciles, and for destitute persons of all 
kinds who have no other place to go to. Whenever these 
classes are collected under its roof it is a difficult place to 
manage without adding to its population. The concentration 
of large masses of poor does incalculable mischief, while 
dispersion mitigates the evil and increases the chances of 
cure. Puta thousand sick people into a hospital, and we find 
the very walls are impregnated with disease. Place a thou- 
.sand paupers in one house, and moral mischief will run riot 
in spite of all restraint. Let that same thousand be dispersed 
over the district, and the fresh air of virtue and decency will 
overpower and sweeten the taint. It is on this principle of 
dispersion as opposed to concentration, that the ‘ boarding- 
‘out’ system for pauper children is so valuable; that hospitals 
and lunatic asylums are now broken up into blocks; and that 
criminals with good conduct passes are allowed to be dispersed 
and to mix with the honest population, even before the expira- 
tion of their sentences. Workhouses are necessary, and of 
great use within proper limits, but it may well be doubted 
whether those limits should be extended. 


*Report, 1867, pp. 227, 239. 
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It may be said, Are we then to be content to let the ac- 
knowledged evils incident to out relief be perpetuated? We 
answer that, so long as the present Poor Law is continued, 
the system of out relief is just, humane, and in harmony 
with the old and the amended law. The principal objection to 
it is the facility it affords for frauds. No doubt it is impossible 
to eliminate shams altogether from out door relief, but it may 
be reduced to such small dimensions as to do no appreciable 
harm to the ratepayers. The operation of a few practical 
rules and tests would quickly exterminate the ordinary trickery 
of applicants. The present system is this. The poor person 
goes to the relieving officer, states the circumstances of the 
case, obtains a ticket to go before the guardians at their next 
meeting, and there makes a formal application. A few ques- 
tions are put to him by the chairman, and the officer is also 
heard. Upon the simple statement of the two relief is gene- 
rally granted, and it rests with that officer whether he will 
use special diligence to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the home and history of the pauper. But what says 
Mr. Doyle ? 


‘Looking to the acreage, population, pauperism,’ &e., in the districts 
he alludes to, ‘it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the duty im- 
posed on the officers is, in the majority of cases, so onerous, that no man, 
however active and intelligent, can satisfactorily discharge them.’ 


It appears that there are districts in which the number of 
paupers under the charge of one relieving officer exceeds a 
thousand. 


‘It is simply impossible that he can visit at short intervals the several 
cases, or make himself acquainted with the varying circumstances of them. 
Rarely are they able to inform the board of the exact circumstances of 
the family and relations—the information afforded is of little value—thus 
a very large number of persons are in receipt of relief who are not with- 
out resources, or who have relations able to maintain them.’ 


Consequently, the relief districts ought to be reduced in 
size, and a superior ofticer ought to be appointed for every 
union or parts of unions, of superior rank and education to 
the average relieving officer, and remunerated with such a 
salary as would secure the services of thoroughly good men. 
Besides this measure, the boards of guardians ought to be 
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divided into active visiting committees, each committee under- 
faking to visit and become personally acquainted with a certain 
number of cases in the course of a half-year. At present the 
boards see and hear for the most part through the eyes and 
ears of their relieving officers, some of whom are neither 
steady nor clever enough to be exclusively relied upon, even if 
they had time to inform themselves fully. What the boards 
want is accurate knowledge, which, under the present system, 
is not fully supplied. The salary of a paid assistant guardian 
would ultimately promote economy by preventing fraud. 
Another simple arrangement might be adopted in the interest 
of truth. Every applicant for relief should be required by 
law to answer a set of printed questions, comprising every 
material circumstance in connection with the case, and on the 
discovery of a false answer wilfully made, he should be liable 
to summary conviction and some period of imprisonment. 
Such an enactment would at once check fraud, and in time 
almost prevent it. There is no hardship in this requirement. 
Soldiers and militia-men are expected to answer printed ques- 
tions, false answers to which make them liable to sharp 
punishment. So also persons seeking to insure their lives 
have to answer printed questions, and forfeit their policies if 
they answer fraudulently. Again, as a further precaution, 
every fresh resident applicant might be required to bring a 
certificate from some householder of the parish, stating his 
personal knowledge of the main fact on which the application 
for relief happens to rest. The combined operation of these 
practical measures, namely, the increase of the number of 
relieving ofticers; the appointment of assistant guardians, to 
be wholly employed in the investigation of cases; the annexa- 
tion of summary punishment to false answers by applicants ; 
and the production of certificates ; would substantially put an 
end to frauds, and reduce the recipients of out relief to cases 
of unfeigned want. 

It may be objected that the continuation of out relief is 
ealculated to prevent a diminution of poor rates. It is pos- 
sible that, to some extent, such may be the case. But it is not 
improbable, on the other hand, that the administration of 
relief outside of the union-houses—upon full and reliable 
information, and with every practicable guarantee for its 
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necessity and its proper amount— would itself reduce our 
rates. In many cases the relief would be economically given 
in kind, and not in cash; work may be given out to women; 
and money advanced on loan in cases of temporary difficulty, 
and recovered by instalments. The example of the Aston 
Union, which comprises part of the population of Birming- 
ham, shows how much may be done by careful though humane 
administration. The excellent chairman of that union says, 
in a recent pamphlet :— 


‘It is, to my mind, simply a crime for a board of guardians, where 
relief is obviously needed, to offer the house, not really as a test of 
destitution, but in the hope of staving off the application.’ 


It is not possible to stamp out pauperism any more than 
poverty, and the most stringent mode of administering relief 
can only have an infinitesimal influence in making the poor 
self-reliant ; that is, in the sense of 


‘Inducing them to make the first object of life the provision of comfort 
and competence for old age. Whatever theories may be advanced to the 
contrary, parish relief has been, now is, and must continue to be, the 
normal provision for the old age and infirmity, and the premature death 
of a large section of the community. It is education only, and that not 
of an entirely secular character, that can work such a change on the mind 
and habits of the poor as to make them generally careful and provident ; 
and, after all, it is only a comparatively small proportion of them who can 
save if they would.’ 

Now, it may be conjectured by some of our readers that in 
the district where the holder of these sentiments administers 
the rates they would be large in amount, and out relief would 
far exceed the relief in the house. The reverse of this, how- 
ever, is the case. In the year ending at Lady-day, 1871, the 
out relief amounted to £2,225, the in-door relief to £3,725; the 
population was 146,818; the area, 29,@)0 acres; and the total 
number of persons receiving relief exactly one per cent. of the 
population, a proportion, probably, without parallel through. 
out the kingdom. The secret of this successful administra- 
tion is to be found in patient inquiry into the merits of each 
case, and the requirement of complete information being 
furnished to the board. Want of space forbids us from allud- 
ing in detail to the signal example of the town of Elberfeld 
as a proof of the value of personal inquiry, organisation, and 
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close supervision of all cases of destitution and poverty. It 
harmonizes with the evidence afforded by Aston, and leads 
to the conclusion that lax, perfunctory, and ill-informed 
administration, and not out-door relief, is the real cause of 
wasted and exorbitant rates. At all events, the diminution 
of poor rates is not the sole object to be kept in view. Our 
real purpose is the stern repulse of sham pauperism, the 
careful and moderate relief of genuine want, out of doors if 
practicable, in doors on suflicient reason, and all decisions 
founded on personal, accurate, and reliable intelligence. We 
trust it has been proved that the workhouse test, which would 
grievously affect hundreds of thousands of our people, and 
is merely a rough and ready substitute for trouble and know- 
ledge, need not be more extensively applied. We value the 
union house for its proper special uses. It has been the 
means of abolishing abuses which had become intolerable. 
But we deprecate that official zeal which would inaugurate a 
new era of poor-law policy, in which the union workhouse will 
be the salient feature. 


‘That giant building, that high bounding wall, 
Those bare worn walks, that lofty thundering hall ; 
That large loud clock which tolls each dreaded hour, 
Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power ; 
It is a prison with a milder name, 
Which few inhabit without dread or shame.’* 


Art. VII.—The Atonement. 


The Atonement. The Congregational Lecture for 1875. By 
R. W. Dare, Birmingham. London: MHodder and 
Stoughton. 


Tue theology of the English pulpit has undergone a great 
change. If some of the fathers could return to hear what is 


now preached, they would be greatly puzzled and profoundly | 


grieved. Preachers, by no means few and far between, now 
glory, not so much in the Cross as in the Cradle of Christ— 
not so much in the Redemption as in the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. This change is due to the influence of 


* Crabbe’s ‘Borough.’ 
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Schleiermacher, who, about fifty years ago, adopted a new 
starting-point in theology, and was the means of initiat- 
ing a great reaction against the rationalism, or, rather, 
the infidelity, which had swept in a desolating torrent over 
his native land. But although the new theology did good 
service to the cause of religion, it is in itself scarcely any- 
thing else than a new and embellished form of Socinian- 
ism. The conspicuous and all-absorbing point in this system 
is the incarnation of God in Christ; but this incarnation 
means something very different from what is commonly under- 
stood by it. According to Schleiermacher this great fact is 
not peculiar to the Lord Jesus Christ, but takes place in every 
good man, the only difference being one of degree and not of 
kind. It is true that he speaks of the Divinity of Christ, but 
what he means by His Divinity is that He was sinless and 
infallible. In short, according to him, Christ was a mere 
man, but distinguished from other men by His miraculous 
origin, His sinless character, and perfect intelligence. He 
not only dilutes the Divinity of Christ, but denies His great 
redemptive act, the Atonement. He holds that the mission 
of the great Author of our faith was to elevate humanity not 
so much by doing anything for us, as by simply living in our 
nature and originating an influence, which, like the leaven 
in the meal, works and ferments, and diffuses itself in the 
hearts and lives of the human race. He further holds that 
Christ could not do what He did without sutfering—suffering, 
however, not of a penal, but of a providential kind, such as 
every good man must encounter, in a greater or less degree, 
while living in a corrupt and sinful world. The influence of 
these views is easily recognised in the modern pulpit. There 
are some conspicuous men who owe not a little of their repu- 
tation for intellect and originality to a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the great German divine; while there are 
many more, innocent alike of the name and writings of their 
great master, who have learnt the shibboleth of his school, and 
show its influence in what they preach, and especially in what 
they omit to preach. Their discourses lack the old evange- 
lical flavour. Christ and His cross, as we have been accus- 
tomed to understand it, is not all their theme. We look in 
vain for the ‘rich atoning blood,’ without which there is no 
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remission. If referred to at all, it has no other value, as set 
forth by them, than that of the Prince of Martyrs. or the 
Chief of Philanthropists. We therefore hail with joy and 
thankfulness Mr. Dale’s brilliant and able volume on the 
Atonement, which we hope will help to arrest the downward 
tendency of the English pulpit, and bring about the restora- 
tion of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ ‘Though this 
‘venerable doctrine has been fiercely assailed from age to 
‘age, yea, though it has been cast away and trampled upon 
‘by irreverent mockeries, it has never yet been able to die; 
‘and we believe never will, for it has in it the power of a 
‘ Divine life.’ 

The author has divided his subject into two parts: the first 
being the fact of the Atonement; the second, the theory of 
the Atonement. This division has, at first view, a suspicious 
look; for there are some who, under the pretence of distin- 
guishing between the fact and the theory of the Atonement, 
get rid of the doctrine altogether. But this, it is needless 
to say, is not the case with the author of this book. What 
he means by the fact of the Atonement, is the doctrine in its 
more general form and expression—the principle in which all 
the methods of conceiving of the doctrine agree and harmo- 
nise. That essential and universal principle, as laid down in 
these lectures, is that the death of the Lord Jesus Christ has 
a direct relation to the remission of sins, or, in ether words, 
that it is the objective ground upon which we obtain forgive- 
ness. This is contradictory of every view of the death of 
Christ which limits its nature and value merely to the influ- 
ence it is fitted to exert upon the human heart. It has an 
influence upon God as well as upon man, or, to put it more 
guardedly, it has an influence upon God’s attitude towards 
man as well as upon man’s attitude towards God. It is not 
merely the death of a martyr, however glorious, who sealed 
and certified with his biood the great truths which he taught ; 
nor of a model man, however exalted, who came to show us 
how we ought to live and how we ought to die; nor of a Divine 
Being, however literally affirmed, who, by sympathy and self- 
denial, has come to manifest how God loves us, vile and un- 
worthy though we be. It is all this, but it has in it something 
else above and beyond all this—something that makes it a 
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ground and a reason why God should abolish guilt and receive 
the prodigal back to His family. 

Mr. Dale’s method of proving the fact of the Atonement does 
not consist in a mere appeal to single passages where the doc- 
trine is categorically aflirmed—the stereotyped method among 
English divines—but in a more comprehensive use of the 
Seriptures, in which attention is paid to the general course of 
thought and the underlying assumption of the sacred writers— 
a method recommended by Schleiermacher, although not ex- 
emplified by him, except in a manner to be shunned rather 
than imitated. This idea the author has carried out with great 
ability and power, and the discussion oceupies nearly two- 
thirds of the volume. It is in our judgment the most valuable 
and effective part of the book. We do not see how it is pos- 
sible to read the lucid and cogent reasonings of the Lecturer, 
without accepting the conclusion that Christ taught and the 
apostles believed the great fact of the Atonement. 

The Lecturer, having established the fact, proceeds to con- 
struct a theory of the Atonement. By the theory is meant 
an explanation of the reasons why the death of Christ is the 
objective ground of the pardon of sin. The author shows 
very clearly thai, although we have the materials of a dis- 
tinct and definite theory in the Scriptures, we have not a 
categorical and scientific statement of the doctrine. Indeed, 
this is the case not of the Atonement alone, but of all the 
other truths of revelation. 

We now enter upon the most dificult, and, in some re- 
spects, the least satisfactory part of the volume. While it 
contains a great deal of what is fresh and striking and sound, 
there is a German air about some of it, which deprives it 
of English clearness and paipability. Mr. Dale is naturally 
perspicacious and definite in his mode of thinking, but even 
he cannot make the amorphous dreamy thoughts of mysticism 
into well-defined and luminous concepts. With all his inde- 
pendence and self-reliance as a thinker, which is beyond all 
doubt, he has not quite escaped the fog which rises from the 
sea of German specula‘ion. 

There are two great questions which Mr. Dale discusses 
at some length, and which in his view furnish the links 
of connection between the death of Christ and the forgiveness 
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of sinful man. These questions are: ‘1st. The original 
‘relation existing between the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
‘eternal Law of Righteousness, of which sin is the trans- 
‘gression. 2nd. The original relation existing between the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ and the race whose sins needed remis- 
‘sion.’ Under the first head the author confronts the questio 
vexata of the origin of moral distinctions. He very soon gives 
its quietus to the theory that the boundary between right and 
wrong is the creation of the Divine Will, from which it 
receives all its force and all its validity. Not less conclu- 
sively does he overthrow the idea, very generally entertained 
by orthodox theologians, that the moral standard has its 
origin in the Divine nature, or as Dr. Chalmers somewhat 
anthropomorphically terms it in ‘The Constitution of the 
‘Godhead,’ an idea which inverts the natural order of thought, 
and leaves the Divine character in an undetermined condition. 
His own view is that the eternal Law of Righteousness is 
co-ordinate, or, as he calls it, ‘identical’ with the Divine Will 
and with the Divine Nature; and this, in our judgment, is 
the right position to take upon the subject. But he here 
starts a question which lands him, in what seems to us, 
a doubtful conclusion. The question is, Whether God Himself 
is subject to the authority of the eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness, even as we are? He takes the negative view. He 
affirms that we instinctively reject it, because even in idea 
nothing can be higher than God. He says that the relation 
between God and the eternal law is unique—that it is a rela- 
tion not of subjection but of identity. Here we are at issue 
with the author, if we understand him. We admit that there 
is seemingly something harsh and irreverent in speaking 
of God’s obligation to do or not to do certain things, but this 
is because we associate with obligation the idea of a person 
ab extra who has power to reward and to punish ; but if ‘ obli- 
‘ gation’ is purified from this heteronomical idea, and is made 
to express nothing more than the idea of fitness or propriety, 
we do not see anything irreverent in ascribing moral obliga- 
tion to God in such a sense. Surely we are not guilty of 
irreverence in saying that God has in His mind the ideas 
of right and wrong, and that it would be wrong if He were to 
disregard these ideas in His conduct towards His creatures. 
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We are unable to see any disparagement to the Divine 
Majesty in the conception that the standard of righteousness 
has ever existed in the Divine mind, and that this standard 
is not only a Rule but a Law of the Divine conduct. 

The author, having discussed the subject of the Law in 
general, takes up next the question of its penalty, which he 
handles in a lucid and masterly manner. Here he investi- 
gates the idea of punishment. Upon this subject he passes in 
review various theories. There is the theory of correction, 
or that punishment is intended to reform the offender. There 
is the theory of prevention, or that punishment is inflicted 
for the purpose of restraining men from breaking the law. 
There is the theory of vindication, or that punishment is 
meant to defend the personal rights of the Ruler. Finally, 
there is the theory of retribution, or that punishment is 
inflicted because it is deserved. The latter is the theory 
which the author accepts. He holds that the fundamental 
idea of punishment is that of retribution, although he does 
not hold this exclusively. His view is that sin is punished for 
various reasons: viz., because it deserves punishment; then 
because it is fitted to protect the welfare of the universe; and 
finally because it vindicates the rights of God as the supreme 
Ruler. The essential and leading idea is that punishment is 
an end in itself—that the sinner is punished because he 
deserves to be punished. 

This brings the author face to face with a question of 
formidable difiiculty, and which from his standpoint is 
intimately connected not only with the nature but with the 
possibility of the Atonement. The question is whether justice 
absolutely requires the punishment of the sinner. The 
author’s conception of punishment seems to imply this. But 
if justice requires the punishment of the sinner, the possibility 
of atonement seems to be excluded; for if an atonement 
is admitted the sinner is not punished, but some one else who 
takes his place. How does the Lecturer meet this difficulty ? 
His solution is, according to our conception of his meaning, 
that it is not absolutely necessary to punish the sinner, but 

that it is absolutely necessary to punish sin. His own 
language is as follows :— 


‘The heart of the whole problem lies here. The eternal Law of 
Righteousness declares that sin deserves to be punished. The will of God 
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is identified both by the conscience and the religious intuitions of man with 
the eternal Law of Righteousness. ... The whole Law, the authority 
of its precepts, the justice of its penalties, must be asserted in the Divine 
acts, or else the Divine Will cannot be perfectly identified with the eternal 
Law of Righteousness. If God does not assert the principle that sin 
deserves punishment by punishing it, He must assert that principle in 
some other way. Some Divine act is required which shall have all the 
moral worth and significance of the act by which the penalties of sin 
would have been inflicted on the sinner. 

‘The Christian Atonement is the fulfilment of that necessity. The 
principle that suffering—suffering of the most terrible kind—is the just 
desert of sin, is not suppressed. It would have been adequately asserted 
had God inflicted on man the penalties of transgression. It is asserted 
in a still grander form and by a Divine act which in its awful sublimity 
and unique glory infinitely transcends the mere infliction of suffering ou 
those who have sinned, &c. It belongedto Him (i.e., to God in the 
person of His Son) to assert by His own act that suffering is the just 
result of sin. He asserts it not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, but 
by enduring suffering Himself’ (pp. 391, 2). 


If we discuss this question on metaphysical grounds we get 
into an impenetrable fog. It is by no means clear, if we 
look upon it as a matter of rational speculation, that the 
principle of justice is what Mr. Dale holds it to be. When 
he lays it down as an absolute principle of intelligence that 
the Law of Righteousness does not imperatively require the 
punishment of the transgressor, but simply affirms his desert 
of punishment, we feel as if he were running counter to 
something not unlike a moral instinct of our nature. The 
ordinary idea of justice is that God should give to every one his 
due—punishment to whom punishment is due, and reward to 
whom reward is due. The language of justice, as commonly un- 
derstood, is not, ‘ The soul that sinneth deserves to die ;’ but, ‘The 
‘soul that sinneth it shall die.’ Besides, the desert of punish- 
ment on the part of the sinner seems to imply the obligation 
of punishment on the part of the Ruler. To deserve punish- 
ment is to deserve punishment from some one—from Him 
whose function it is to punish; and to deserve punishment 
from some one, is the same thing as saying that it is fit or 
proper that some one should inflict punishment. The desert 
of punishment simply expresses the congruity and connection 
which exists between sin and suffering. And yet however we 
may differ with Mr. Dale when looking at the subject as 
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a metaphysical speculation, we must agree with him in the 
result at which he has arrived, viz., that the claims of justice 
may be satisfied in some other way than the punishment 
of the sinner himself; for otherwise there could be no atone- 
ment and no forgiveness. 

Our view is that we should, on this question, eschew meta- 
physics, and follow the guidance of holy Scripture. We there 
find that the language of God’s Law is, ‘ The soul that sinneth 
‘it shall die.’ Hence it would seem necessary, from God’s 
own declaration, that the sinner himself should be punished ; 
and inasmuch as the Law is, in a certain sense, the transcript 
of God’s own nature, it seems that the Divine justice as well 
as the Divine veracity requires not simply the punishment 
of sin, but of the sinner himself. But if this be true, it 
proves too much, for it proves the inadmissibility of atone- 
ment and the irremissibility of sin. This shows the necessity 
of great care in dealing with the question of Divine justice, for 
many, in their eagerness to establish the necessity of the Atone- 
ment, have overshot the mark and involved themselves in 
point-blank contradiction. Mr. Dale has avoided this extreme 
by avowing, on grounds of reason, a3 we understand him, and 
altogether apart from Scripture, that justice only requires 
the punishment of sin in some way, and not absolutely the 
punishment of the sinner. This is another extreme. Not 
that we think him wrong in the principle which he advocates, 
but wrong in the method by which he arrives at it. We deny 
that his principle is a principle of reason: it is a principle of 
revelation—a principle that we owe in its definite and certain 
form to the light of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 

We think another method of stating the relation of justice 
to the Atonement is more in accordance with our limited 
knowledge, and with the facts of the case. Some of our 
ablest divines * would put the case thus :—If we had no source 
of knowledge but the eternal Law of Righteousness, the only 
reasonable conclusion we could reach, would be, that the 
punishment of the offender was inevitable, and we should 
despairingly ask, ‘How can man be just with God?’ Never- 
theless, if assured by competent authority that God had re- 

solved on the exercise of mercy, we should expect more than 


* Vide Dy. Cunningham’s ‘ Historical Theology,’ vol. ii. p. 260, 
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a bare amnesty—we should expect some extraordinary provi- 
sion to indemnify the Divine law and to manifest the Divine 
justice ; and, when made fully acquainted with the Christian 
redemption, we should feel impressed with its adaptation to 
give peace to our conscience and to bring glory to God. This 
comes to the same thing in the result as the view of our author, 
but it has been arrived at, as we think, in a more legitimate 
way—the way of faith, not that of reason. Whatever view 
we may take of a priori speculations bearing on the necessity 
of the Atonement, one thing is certain, that there is a want in 
the human mind which nothing but the Atonement can satisfy, 
though it may be a stumbling-block to the Jew and foolish- 
ness to the Greek. In the language of Henry Rogers: ‘ It is 
‘adapted to human nature, as a bitter medicine may be to a 
‘patient. Those who have taken it, tried its efficacy, and 
‘recovered spiritual health, gladly proclaim its value. But 
‘to those who have not, and will not try it, it is an unpalat- 
‘able potion still.’ 

The questions of law and justice in the foregoing discussions 
have been viewed in their relation to the Godhead in general, 
and not in their relation to the Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
Lecturer holds that there is a special and original relation 
existing between Christ and the eternal Law of Righteousness. 
He has laid it down as one of the pillars of his theory of the 
Atonement, that Christ, by virtue of His Sonship in the 
ineffable mystery of the Trinity, is the Representative of the 
Law and the Guardian of its majesty; or, in Mr. Dale’s own 
words, the moral Ruler and the final Judge of the human 
race. This he shows by quoting such familiar passages as 
the following: ‘The Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
‘mitted all judgment unto the Son.’ ‘God hath appointed a 
‘day in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
‘that Man whom he hath ordained.’ ‘God hath given him 
‘a name which is above every name: that at the name of 
‘ Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
‘in earth, and things under the earth.’ ‘He must reign till 
‘he hath put all enemies under his feet.’ These passages 
certainly prove that Christ, by virtue of the redemptive 
arrangement, and on the ground of what He did and suffered 
as the Saviour of the world, does sustain the function of the 
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moral Ruler of the human race. But they certainly do not 
prove that this was a function which originally belonged to 
Him as the second Person in the Trinity. We need not, by 
referring to the context of the cited passages, labour to show 
that the rulership spoken of is the Mediatorial Rulership of 
Christ, founded expressly upon His Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. Besides, we are explicitly told that this sublime relation 
is so far from being original, that at the consummation of all 
things it is destined to terminate. ‘ When all things shall be 
‘subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
‘unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all 
‘in all.’ Is it not inverting the natural order of things to 
convert the result of the Atonement into the ground and ra- 
tionale of it ? 
We cannot think that Mr. Dale, with his clear and logical 
head, has fallen into such a patent paralogism as this. He 
must have had something else in his mind which he has 
omitted to state. It is possible that he might have been 
thinking of Christ’s present Rulership as implying His proper 
and supreme Divinity, and of His Divinity as implying an 
original relationship to the law in common with the Father 
and the Spirit; but not in contradistinction from them. As 
God, each of the three Persons in the Triune Mystery is, in a 
certain sense, Supreme Ruler in the kingdom of spirits. The 
Father is Ruler, the Son is Ruler, and the Holy Spirit is 
Ruler, each by virtue of His own Deity. But it is one thing 
to possess a homoousian rulership—quite another to possess a 
hypostaiical rulership. (The terminology may be pardoned for 
the sake of brevity.) In the homoousian sense we might affirm 
that the threefold existence became incarnate, but in the 
hypostatical sense it was the Son alone who became incarnate. 
Hence, if it be Mr. Dale’s object to ascribe no more to Christ 
than a homoousian prerogative in relation to government, it 
is not enough for His purpose, unless we hold that we may 
with propriety ascribe the Atonement not only to the Son, 
but also to the Father and to the Holy Ghost. This is a 
great mystery, the deepest mystery of the Divine nature ; 
and therefore it behoves us that our words should be few, 
lest we deserve the rebuke that ‘fools rush in where angels 
‘fear to tread.’ 


NO. CXXVI, 31 
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According to the scripture method of representation, the 
Father is set forth as the Lawgiver, whose authority has been 
desecrated, and the Son as the Mediator, ‘who through the 
‘ eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, to declare 
‘his righteousness for the remission of sins.’ But Mr. Dale 
ignores the personal distinctions in the Godhead, in so far as 
the Atonement is concerned, and proceeds upon the principle 
of Monarchianism. The language of Scripture is, ‘The Lord 
‘hath laid upon him the iniquities of us all.’ The language 
of Mr. Dale is, The Lawgiver punished Himself instead of 
punishing us. It used to be one of the objections brought 
against the Atonement, that it represented God as making 
atonement to Himself. But our author, instead of replying 
to the objection, adopts it as a correct statement of the 
doctrine. For our own part, we prefer the old-fashioned 
method which we have learnt from the Scriptures. It is 
more human, more intelligible, and quite as free from objee- 
tion. Indeed, to confess the truth, Mr. Dale’s mode of repre- 
sentation on this subject ‘confounds our mind instead of 
‘helping our ideas, or making them more easy and intelli- 
‘ gible.’ 

The next general topic taken up by the author with a view 
toa theory of the Atonement, is the relation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the human race. He says ;— 

‘Although the redemption of mankind is spoken of both by 
Christ Himself and by His apostles as originating in the love and 
righteousness of God, the language of the New Testament seems to 
imply that in some sense Christ died in the name of the human race. It 
is not God alone who has part in the great mystery. Christ was a 
sacrifice and propitiation for ws, though not by our own choice and 
appointment. His death is described as an appeal to Ged’s infinite 
mercy coming from the human race itself, or from one who has a right 
to speak, and act, and suffer as its Representative. This aspect of the 
death of Christ has no place in the partial conception of it which we 
have reached by considering the relation of Christ to the eternal Law of 
Righteousness. Again; this partial conception of it leaves the im- 
pression on the mind that the death of Christ had something of a 
dramatic character, and that its value lies in its dramatic effect. The 
theory, if I may so speak, seems to be in the air. If it can be shown 
that the original and ideal relation of the Lord Jesus Christ to the human 
race constitutes a reason why He should become a sacrifice and pro- 
pitiation for our sins, the conception of His death illustrated in the 
preceding lecture will rest on more solid and secure foundations’ 
(pp. 401, 2). 
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He then proceeds to say that this relation has never yet 
been clearly understood by the Church, and he candidly 
confesses that he himself has not very definite views on the 
subject. He affirms, however, that in some sense Christ is the 
Head and Representative of mankind—that this conception of 
Him is wrought into the very structure of apostolic doc- 
trine, that it has been insisted on by Mr. Maurice and his 
disciples in this country, and since the days of Schelling has 
occupied a conspicuous place in German theology. Dr. 
Watts, by the way, had a very definite and intelligible theory 
upon this subject. He held that the human soul of Christ 
existed before the world began, in personal union with his 
Divine nature, so that He was a theanthropic Person before 
He was born of the Virgin. He held that it is on this account 
that He is called the image of the invisible God; for, as he 
contends, the Divine nature cannot be the image of itself. 
That term can only apply to the human factor in his com- 
plex personality. He also founds his theory upon the fact 
that the Covenant of Redemption betwixt God the Father 
and His Son was made before the foundation of the world—a 
fact which seems to imply ‘the man Christ Jesus, who is 
‘most properly the Mediator, according to 1 Tim. i. 5, to 
‘be also present before the world was made; to be chosen and 
‘appointed as the Redeemer or Reconciler of mankind; to be 
‘then ordained the Head of His future people; to receive 
‘ promises, grace, and blessings in their name; and to accept 
‘the solemn and weighty trust from the hand of His Father, 
‘that is, to take care of millions of souls.’* 

Mr. Dale’s view, whatever it may be, seems to have more 
affinity with the realistic theory of the late Professor Maurice. 
That theory, so far as we are able to understand the dreamy 
thoughts of that erratic theologian, is, in substance, as 
follows :—That humanity was chronologically prior to indivi- 
dual men—that this humanity was created by Christ in His 
own image, and existed in Him before time began; so that 
Christ was God and man before the Incarnation, and the 
Incarnation was only the manifestation of an eternal reality. 
Hence there is a twofold union between Christ and our race, by 
original constitution. ist. He is the natural Representative 

* Watts’s Works, vol. vi. p. 820. 
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of the race. He, not Adam, is our original Head. We are 
collectively included in His original humanity. We are parts 
of Him as the original and ideal man. Hence what Christ 
did and suffered, we did and suffered. That Mr. Dale has a 
tendency towards the realistic theory in some form or other, 
3s evident from the following passage of the Rey. Stopford 
Brooke, which, in Appendix F, he quotes with approba- 
tion :— 

‘There in Christ all humanity was concentrated; there all humanity 
suffered and sacrificed itself; there all humanity reconciled itself to 
God; there God saw all humanity die to sin, and reconciled Himself 
to it; there all humanity conquered death in a last struggle with it ; 
there the whole race united itself to the life of God, for Christ was not 
only a man, He was humanity’ (p. 474). 


Qnd. Christ’s original relation to mankind also includes 
that He is the natural source of our life, both physical and 
spiritual. ‘All things were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made.’ He made us in His 
own image, and He upholds us, and until we sinned He was 
the fountain of our higher life. There was, it is alleged, the 
same vital union between Christ and unfallen man as there is 
between Christ and believers under the gospel dispensation— 
a union explained by our Saviour’s own beautiful words: ‘1 
‘am the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth in me, 
‘and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for apart 
‘from me ye can do nothing.’ Now for the application of 
this twofold relationship to the subject in hand. The fact 
that Christ is our natural Head enables Him (Mr. Dale would 
say) to make reconciliation for our iniquities, and this recon- 
ciliation unseals the fountain of Divine influences, and 
restores the vital relation which He originally sustained to us, 
potentially in the case of all men, and actually in the case of 
believers. We do not deny that Christ was the agent in the 
creation of man; nor do we deny that He was the model 
according to which man was made; nor are we concerned to 
deny that He was the source of man’s original righteousness ; 
but we do deny the realistic idea, whether held by Mr. Dale 
or not, that He created the species before the individual— 
that He united humanity to Himself before all time—and that, 
as such, He was the original Head of the human race. We 
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believe that when Moses says that ‘God made man in his 
‘own image,’ he means not a generic but an individual 
creation; and that when Paul says, ‘The first man Adam 
‘was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a quicken- 
‘ing spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, 
‘but that which is natural; and afterward that which is 
‘ spiritual’—his meaning is that Adam, and not Christ, was 
the original head of the human family. There are other 
expressions in conflict with the view that Christ was the 
original Head of the race—such as ‘The Word was made 
‘flesh "—‘ He was made in the likeness of men ’—which 
imply that He became what He was not before in any sense of 
the word—that is to say, a human being. 

All admit that the Atonement to be valid implies some sort 
of union between the Substitute and the sinner. The follow- 
ing quotation from a work entitled ‘ Primeval Man Unveiled,’ 
contains the view of an able writer :— 


‘But the Scriptures do not represent the efficacy of the Atonement as a 
mere substitution, although in our theological systems the idea of substi- 
tution is generally placed in the foreground. In Scripture the grand idea 
presented is not so much substitution as union; and for every passage in 
which substitution is presented as the theory of salvation, there are ten 
which represent it under the idea of a union. In fact, without union 
there could be no substitution according to law. 

‘There is a story told of alady who was given up by her physicians, and 
when the fond husband asked them if there was really nothing that could 
by possibility save her life, they replied that she was dying for want 
of blood, but if that could be supplied, it was possible that she might live. 
The husband in a moment bared his arm, and bade them take from his 
veins whatever quantity was necessary for the purpose. We are told that 
the communication was formed, the blood was transfused from the strong 
body of the husband, and made to flow gently into the veins of his wife. 
The consequence was that she revived and lived. Here there was no 
miracle—no violation of the physical laws. The lady would have died 
but for the transfusion, and, in that case, the laws of nature would have 
been satisfied; but these laws were equally satisfied when the blood flowed 
into her body, and she revived. 

‘In this incident we have an illustration of the mode of salvation by 
Christ, in which the law is satisfied and the sinner saved. There is, 
indeed, in the Atonement a substitution, because, in reality, the just 
suffers for the unjust, and the innocent Jesus becomes the substitute 
of the guilty sinner. But there must be more than substitution; there 
must also be union; for without union there could be no substitution 
according to law. In the case of the lady, union without substitution 
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would have been useless, because the mere forming of the communication 
without the transfusion of the blood would not have been enough: the 
husband must be weakened that the wife might be strengthened, and the 
blood which was gained by the one must be lost by the other. But, on 
the other hand, substitution without union would have been equally 
impossible, because the death of the husband would have been as contrary 
to law as the recovery of the wife, unless the transfusion had taken place 
by means of the union. 

‘The objection which has been raised to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as opposed to our instinctive sense of justice, is founded on a misap- 
prehension of its nature; and the moment we introduce the idea of 
union, the objection ceases to have foree. In so far as there is no union 
there can be no substitution according to law, or consistent with justice ; 
and if the Scripture had represented the Atonement as a substitution 
without union, it might not have been very easy to reply to the objection. 
But Scripture does not represent the gospel as a substitution without 
union: there is union; and unless it can be shown that the union is not 
such as to satisfy law—that is to say, unless it can be shown that the 
union is not a real and personal, but only a theoretical and ideal union— 
the objection cannot be held to have any force. Now the Scripture asserts 
that the union between the Saviour and the saved is not only a real and 
personal union, but a union so complete that it is described not as being 
a@ union so much as a unity. The unity which exists between Christ and 
His people is spoken of in the most absolute terms. He is the Vine, they 
are the branches; He is the Head, they are the members of His body, 
of His flesh, and of His bones; they are one with Him, He being in 
them and they in Him. Such references might be multiplied to any 
extent, because the Scripture is full of them both in type and doctrine. 
If this then be the nature of the Atonement, and if this union be real and 
personal, and not merely legaland metaphorical, the death of Christ must 
necessarily be a complete satisfaction to justice, not in theory only but in 
fact. When the Head was crucified, the members must be reckoned as 
having died; when the Head rose from the dead, the members could no 
longer be held as prisoners; and when Christ ascended to heaven, every 
member of His body was entitled to regard it as his home. If the Head 
be in heaven, the members may for a time be on earth; but they cannot 
remain there, far less can they ever be in hell.’ 


Such is another view of the union which is considered 
necessary to the existence of the Christian Atonement. We 
admit and rejoice in the union described between Christ and 
His people, and our heart has been touched and moved by 
the earnest and forcible exhibition of it in the eloquent cita- 
tion just given; but we fail to perceive its application to the 
point in hand. It accounts for the subjective effect of the 
Atonement, but not for the objective validity of the Atonement. 
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It answers the question why we become partakers of the 
benefits of the Atonement, but it does not answer the question 
why the death of Christ, any more than the death of other 
beings, constitutes the atonement for our sins. 

Dr. Crawford, in his able and elaborate work on the Atone- 
ment, contends that— 


‘The difficulty to be solved is not how it comes to pass that both the 
Saviour and the redeemed sinner are treated otherwise than they 
deserve, but how it comes to pass that the unmerited sufferings of the 
one are deemed, in the judgment of God, a sufficient ground for the 
bestowal of unmerited blessings—in other words, for the application of 

- redemption to them? Where this is the question, the union of believers 
with Christ is a most relevant consideration to be taken into the account. 
That which we are looking for is some bond of connection between the 
Redeemer and those whom He redeems, which may help us to apprehend 
on what principle it is that His obedience unto death should be applicable 
for their advantage. And surely we have made a considerable approxi- 
mation towards discovering the desideratum, when we find that believers 
are represented in the Word of God as intimately and vitally united to the 
Saviour.’ 


This is a patent ignoratio clenchi, for the thing to be 
accounted for is the objective redemption accomplished on the 
cross, and not the subjective redemption experienced in the 
heart. The application of redemption implies the existence 
of a redemption that could be applied. The union between 
believers and Christ is not creative but conductive. The pipes 
which bring water to our houses do not originate the supply 
of water in the reservoirs—they simply convey the water 
if there be any to convey. ‘he mystical union of believers 
with their Head explains how they receive the benefits of the 
Atonement, but it does not explain how or why the unmerited 
sufferings of the Redeemer acquire an atoning value or 
significance, and become a propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world. 

The union which is implied in the substitution of Christ 
must be anterior to the substitution itself; but the mystical 
union of believers with Him is posterior to it, not only in the 
order of time, but in the order of thought. It therefore avails 
nothing to bring in the doctrine of election, and to say that the 
union in question was predetermined before the foundaticn of 
the world, and was a fact in the Divine mind before it is 
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actually realised in the case of believers. The substitution of 
the Saviour, as well as the conversion of the sinner, was a fact 
in the Divine mind before time began. Hence, nothing is got 
by penetrating into the Divine purposes, for the question is, 
which of the two things is first in the order of thought, in their 
necessary relation to one another. It is clear that the union 
referred to is founded upon the Atonement, and not the Atone- 
ment on the union. The Atonement is the cause and the 
union the effect, which even Dr. Crawford virtually admits 
when he says that ‘ the impetration of redemption secures the 
‘application of it.’ 

The view combated is liable to another objection—a serious 
one from our standpoint. It is, that it necessarily limits the 
extent of the Atonement. If there be no expiation of guilt 
without a real and personal union between the substitute and 
the offender, then there is no sacrifice for sin except for a 
limited number of the human race, viz., those who shall 
actually be brought to believe in Christ. We believe that 
Christ, ‘by the grace of God, tasted death for every man,’ 
‘that he gave himself a ransom for all,’ and that ‘no mortal 
‘has a just pretence to perish in despair.’ 

It now remains that we should give our owr view of the 
relation of Christ to mankind, which qualifies Him to be their 
Representative in the great work of redemption. That rela- 
tion we consider to be His assumption of our nature. He 
became bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and blood of our 
blood. ‘As the children were partakers of flesh and blood, 
‘he himself took part of the same.’ He became our kinsman, 
our brother, our elder brother. He not only became a man, 
but the man, and therefore had a more intimate relation to 
the human race than any other member of the great family. 
He is the pattern man, in whom the complete idea of 
humanity is projected into time and space. Hence ‘His 
‘individuality is related to that of every other human being, 
‘as the centre of the circle to every point of the periphery.’ 
We often speak of representative men—men who pre- 
eminently exhibit the mental and moral characteristics of the 
nations to which they belong. History records the names 
of many such representative personages. Christ upon far 
higher and truer grounds is the representative of all mankind, 
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for He possessed our nature in its most comprehensive and 
consummate form. He was neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, or free; but He was humanity in its most 
unrestricted, enlarged, and ideal manifestation. ‘He was the 
‘chief among ten thousand, the altogether lovely.’ So that, 
on the ground of His humanity alone, none else could have 
been chosen with equal propriety to be the new Head of the 
human race. But He is more than man. He is God as well 
as man in one mysterious Person, and thus He is qualified 
not only to represent the human race, but to do so in such 
a manner as to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to restore 
man to his original intercourse with God. 

Mr. Dale is not alone amongst orthodox divines in challeng- 
ing the Incarnation as an adequate explanation of the efficacy 
of the death of Christ. Dr. Crawford makes use of the 
following language :— 

‘Tt cannot be said, however, that the Saviour’s incarnation furnishes a 


complete and satisfactory explanation of ‘the efficacy of His sufferings 
and obedience in securing the remission of our sins. It may indeed be 
diewed as a sine qua non, or an indispensable requisite to that efficacy, by 
naltng in be in such a sense akin to us, that the sufferings He en- 
dured, an 2 obedience He rendered, were the same in kind with those 
which are reqvired of us. But it does not so identify Him as a personal 
agent with thos@whom He redeemed, that all He did and all He suffered 
may be properly pe righteously considered as done and suffered by them, 
irrespective of anything that brings them as individual and personal 
agents into union or communion with Him.” 


It seems to us that there is here a demand for a relation so 
intimate and complete between the Redeemer and redeemed, 
that nothing short of absolute identity can satisfy the demand. 
It may be always said to be a fiction and a technicality, to 
consider that what was done and suffered by the Son of God 
on the cross was done and suffered by us. This can never be 
literally and really true, except upon the assumption that there 
is no distinction between the Saviour and the sinner—that in 
fact the one is the other. But we can never believe this 
paradox unless, with Hegel, we are able to soar into the 
empyrean far above the laws of ordinary logic, and acquire 
the wondrous power of perceiving that a thing is not only 
what it is, but also and at the same time what it is not. 
*Crawford on the Atonement, p, 444. 
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Shall we then accept the realistic view of Christ, in order 
to make the apostle’s statement literally true, viz., ‘ That if one 
‘died for all, then all died’? This seems to us like going 
from Scylla to Charybdis; for to say that the humanity 
of Christ includes all the individuals of the human race, is 
quite as confounding to the intellect as to say that Christ and 
the human race are literally and reciprocally identical. We 
reject it, however, not because of its inherent difficulty, but 
because of its purely gratuitous and speculative character, 
having no foundation whatever but in the vain imagination 
that would be wise above what is written. 

Nor do we think that the fact of the mystical union of 
Christ and His people (held by Dr. Crawford, as well as by 
many of the older divines, to be a satisfactory explanation 
of the atoning eflicacy of the death of Christ) at all meets the 
objection of these who are violently opposed to the idea 
of imputation. If it be alleged that believers are regarded by 
God as if they had lived the life of Christ, and died the death 
of Christ, upon the ground of their spiritual union with Him, 
the adversary will reply, they did not live His life nor die His 
death, and therefore why should they be considered as having 
done and suffered what they have not done and suffered. Let 
us have done with nisi prius. Away with all technical fictions, 
and let us have nothing but realities in the domain of religion. 
All that can be said by Dr. Crawford by way of rejoinder, as 
we suppose, is that the union of believers with Christ makes 
it a fit and proper thing that He should be dealt with as if He 
had been a sinner, and that His people should be dealt with 
as if they had been righteous. ‘He who knew no sin was 
‘made sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
‘of God in him.’ We have already stated our objection to 
making the mystical union the ground of the Atonement. It 
is reversing the natural order of things, and making the 
effect to change places with the cause. We believe with 
Dr. Crawford that faith has to do with the imputation of 
righteousness to us, but we do not believe that our faith has 
anything to do with the imputation of sin to Christ. We 
hold that the Incarnation qualified Him to be the Representa- 
tive of the human race, and His own voluntary offer to take 
their place, and the acceptance of Him by the Father, actually 
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made Him their Representative and Redeemer. What He 
did and suffered was in the name and in the room of fallen 
man. It may be objected that He was not appointed by the 
race for whom He acted. But parents often represent children 
for their benefit without their consent. Besides, the first 
Adam represented his posterity without their consent, to their 
terrible injury. If so, why may not the second Adam assume 
a similar function, without their consent, to their unspeakable 
advantage? ‘As by the offence of one judgment came upon 
‘all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
‘of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
‘of life.’ 

The most serious objection to the view we have taken, viz., 
that the assumption of our nature furnishes the explanation 
of the death of Christ for our redemption, is, either that it 
implies the ultimate salvation of all men without exception, or 
that it has done no more than to make the salvation of men 
a mere possibility. We take an intermediate view. We do 
not believe that the effect of the Atonement will be to secure 
the salvation of the whole world, nor do we believe that the 
effect of the Atonement is reduced to the bare possibility of 
salvation. We do not see that the universality of the Atone- 
ment need dilute the nature, or impair the proximate effect, of 
it. We hold that the immediate effect of the Atonement was 
not redemptibility, but redemption. ‘We are justified by his 
‘grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’ ‘In 
‘whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
‘of sins, according to the riches of his grace.’ ‘ By his own 
blood he obtained eternal redemption for us.’ There is a 
difference between objective and subjective redemption. For 
example, a philanthropist purchases the liberty of a slave. He 
is objectively redeemed as soon as the price is paid, but he is 
not subjectively redeemed until he is actuaily set at liberty. 
We may be objectively redeemed without ever being sub- 
jectively redeemed. The objective redemption depends upon 
the atonement of Christ, but subjective redemption depends 
upon our faith in Christ. Faith does not impetrate re- 
demption, but simply appropriates redemption. ‘Faith does 
‘not make the fact of our redemption, but rests upon it as 


‘previously existing; and that without the previous existence 
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‘of it, our faith would be unmeaning and false.’ Upon any 
other hypothesis faith becomes a ground, and not a mere 
instrument of salvation ; a proper condition, and not a mere 
appropriation of eternal life. In the quaint language of one 
writer it makes our faith into a Jesus. It turns the eye in- 
ward upon something of our own, instead of fixing its stead- 
fast gaze upon the great redemptive work of the Son of God. 
All our favourite hymns proceed upon the objective view of 
redemption and the receptive view of faith. Take the follow- 
ing examples :— 

‘In my hand no price I bring, 

Simply to Thy cross I cling.’ 


‘The best obedience of my hands 

Dares not appear before Thy throne ; 
But faith can answer Thy demands, 

By pleading what my Lord has done.’ 


All our best hymns are objective in their character, and lead 
our minds away from ourselves to what Christ has done for 
us, and thus frequently fill our minds with peace and joy with- 
out the help of a laborious and fruitless introspection. Was 
not this the meaning of the Reformers when they aflirmed that 
assurance was of the essence of faith? They did not mean by 
it the assurance that we are Christians, but that Christ had 
expiated our guilt and that God was propitious to us. Nor, 
with this limitation, did they mean that the Christian was 
free from doubts; but only that, when their faith was in 
exercise, they trusted in Christ and were not afraid. There is 
great confusion in the minds of modern divines upon this 
subject. They do not seem to know that assurance has three 
meanings: one, that which identifies it with faith, and is 
founded upon a direct view of the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus; another, that which results from a process 
of self-examination, and whose object is our own Christian 
character; the third is a supernatural attestation of our 
adoption, the Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God. This latter view is held by the 
Wesleyans, who affirm that it is the common privilege of all 
who are born again. There are others, John Howe for 
example, who hold the supernatural assurance, but limit 
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it to a select and favoured few, who have it as the reward 
of eminent piety. With regard to the first, or objective 
assurance, Sir W. Hamilton maintains that it is essential 
to the Reformers’ doctrine of justification by faith; for faith 
deprived of its appropriative character is converted into a 
work. He quotes Luther as saying that ‘he who hath not 


‘assurance spews faith out;’ and Melancthon, that ‘ assurance 
‘is the discriminating line of Christianity from heathenism.’ 
Sir William winds up his views on this subject in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


‘This dogma, with its fortune past and present, affords indeed a series 
of the most curious contrasts. For it is curious that this cardinal point of 
Luther's doctrine should, without exception, have been constituted into 
the fundamental principle of all the Churches of the Reformation, and as 
their common and uncatholie doctrine have been explicitly condemned at 
Trent. Again, it is curious that this common and differential doctrine of 
the Churches of the Reformation should now be abandoned virtually in, or 
formally by, all these Churches themselves. Again, it is curious that 
Protestants should now generally profess the counter doctrine, asserted at 
Trent in condemnation of their peculiar principle. .... Finally, it is 
curious that, though now fully developed, this central approximation of 
Protestantism to Catholicity should not, as far as I know, have been 
signalised by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic; whilst the Protestant 
symbol (Fides sola justificat—Faith alone justifies), though now evis- 
cerated of its real import, and only manifesting an unimportant difference of 
expression, is still supposed to mark the discrimination of the two religious 
denominations. For both agree that the three heavenly virtues must all 
concur to salvation; and they only differ whether faith, as @ word, does 
or does not involve hope and charity. This misprision would have been 
avoided had Luther and Calvin only said, Fiducia sola justificat— 
Assurance alone justifies; for on their doctrine assurance was convertible 
with true faith, and true faith implied the other Christian graces: But 
this primary and peculiar doctrine of the Reformation is now harmoniously 
condemned by Catholics and Protestants in unison.’* 


We are persuaded that the pulpit has lost a great deal of its 
power through the neglect or imperfect statement of this 
doctrine; for what after all does it mean but a simple and 


* Sir W. Hamilton’s ‘ Discussions on Philosophy,’ &e., p. 509. We do not 
forget the able article of Dr. Cunningham, in reply to Hamilton, in the 
‘ British and Foreign Evangelical Review,’ October, 1856, But we adhere sub- 
stantially to the views of Hamilton, although some of his statements require 
modification ; and venture to question whether the great Scotch divine had 
a clear idea of what was meant by the doctrine ‘that faith is of the nature 
of assurance.’ Dr. Chalmers had a far better idea of this, 
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direct trust in God as our reconciled Father, through the 
atonement of His Son. Wherever the cross of Christ has 
been held up as the immediate ground of assurance, the 
instant source of peace, there has been a stir amongst the 
dry bones, there has been a flocking to the standard of the 
Cross. Does not this account for the success of Wesley 
and Whitefield, and of Moody, the American evangelist, 
whose fruitful labours are still fresh in the memory of us 
all. Many are afraid that such an easy method of assurance 
—such a free method of justification—will lead to Antino- 
mianism. Such was the objection of many to the preaching 
of Paul, the great Gentile apostle, but the objection is per- 
feetly groundless. On this subject we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting the crushing reply of the late Dr. 
William Anderson, of Glasgow :— 


‘I read in books, and they tell me in conversation, that there once 
existed a species of mankind who seemed to enjoy the most undonbting 
confidence in God’s love, as secured for them by the work of Christ, who 
were yet selfish, fraudulent, sensual, and extensively immoral in their 
conduct. .. . . I, for one, know not, and never knew such men. 
Those that I know, of whom I am persuaded that they have an abiding, 
joyous trust in God's paternal love, are all as obedient as they are con- 
fiding (I would that some were as confiding as they are obedient); and 
there is no preaching, I am persuaded, which makes such a waste of 
words as that which exerts itself in the exposure and rebuke of the man 
who indulges an Antinomian confidence. It is a mere beating of the air 
—there is no one to represent the character. It is not only a moral, it is 
a kind of physical impossibility, that a soul which has ‘ entered into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus,” to hold filial intercourse with the Father of 
spirits, should fail of being transformed into the Divine moral likeness.’* 


Having discussed the leading questions involved in a 
theory of the Atonement, we come now to the theory itself 
—the theory as constructed by the author whose book is 
under review. While the theory under consideration, in one 
important respect, keeps within the strict lines of orthodoxy 
—in fact, more so than the volume in the old Congregational 
Series on the same subject, yet it contains some things hard 
to be understood, and harder still to be received as part and 
parcel of the Atonement. The general outlines of the theory 
are contained in the four following propositions :— 


* ‘Filial Honour of God,’ pp. 12, 13. 
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‘1. The death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins of 
men are remitted, because it was an act of submission to the righteous 
authority of the law by,which the human race was condemned, &c.; and 
because, in consequence of the relation between Him and us—His life 
being our own—His submission is the expression of ours, and carries 
ours with it, &e. This submission was made for us, on our behalf, in our 
name. But we have a part init. Ina real, and not merely a technical 
sense, the act is ours’ (pp. 430, 1). 


This means, in brief, that the death of Christ is the ground 
of pardon, because it is a real expression of our submission 
to the outraged authority of the Divine Law. But how can 
it be called a real expression of ours, if we were not present 
to give our assent and consent to the sublime self-surrender 
of the Son of God? Is it because it was predetermined in the 
Divine mind that we should be brought into spiritual union 
with Him, and hence to give our hearty response to what He 
did in our name on the cross? In addition to the objection 
already made, that this is transposing the order of cause and 
effect, and making, what seems to us, to be the result of the 
Atonement into its rationale or antecedent ground, it is 
liable to the further objection that, viewed in relation to Mr. 
Dale’s standpoint, it is an ignoratio elenchi. Mr. Dale has 
elaborately sought to show that there is an aboriginal rela- 
tionship between Christ and mankind, and therefore we 
should naturally expect that this aboriginal relationship 
would be constituted into one of the grounds of the Atone- 
ment. But what do we find? Why, that he altogether 
ignores the relationship which he laboured so earnestly to 
prove, and substitutes for it another relationship, which only 
comes into existence after the decease accomplished at Jeru- 
salem, when men from age to ag? are converted to the know- 
ledge of the truth. This is not all. The relationship on 
which he founds the Atonement bears reference not to the 
whole human race, but to a limited portion only—those who 
shall be actually saved. How will Mr. Dale be able to har- 
monise this particularism with the unrestricted extent of the 
Atonement ? We presume that he believes that Christ is not 
only the propitiation for our sins, but for the sins of the 
whole world. But this cannot possibly be held by him except 
upon the assumption of the ultimate salvation of all men, a 
view which, so far as we know, he does not favour. 
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We believe that the self-surrender of Christ was made for 
us, on our behalf, in our name; but we do not believe that 
we had a part in it, in any real or literal sense. We believe 
that the validity of His representation does not depend upon 
our consent to the appointment, but upon the command of 
the Divine Father and the concurrence of the Divine Son. 


‘2. The death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins of 
men are remitted, because it rendered possible the retention (?) or the 
recovery of our original and ideal relation to God through Christ which 
sin had dissolved, and the loss of which was the supreme penalty of 
transgression.’ 


What is meant by this original and ideal relation to God 
which is recovered by the death of Christ? In so far as we 
are able to make out, it means the relation of trustful, loving, 
and obedient children. 

It is affirmed that the death of Christ renders the recovery 
of this relation possible. But why? We want to know, in 
a theory of the Atonement, not the what, but the why. Let 
us see if we can find the missing link in some other part 
of the book. Perhaps the following passage, although ob- 
securely expressed, may help us out of our difficulty :— 


‘Through His death the relation of Christ to the Father is no longer of 
a kind to render it untrue to our relation to God. Sin had introduced an 
element into our life which rendered it impossible, except on the hy- 
pothesis of an amazing and ineredible fiction, for the original relation of 
Christ to the Father to continue to be the ideal of the relation of the 
human race to God, and in the region to which the spiritual life of man 
belongs, fictions can have no place. If, therefore, we were still to be 
related to God through Christ, it would seem to be necessary that there 
should be included in His actual relation to the Father an expression of 
the truth of that relation into which we had come through sin. That 
expression is found in His death’ (pp. 423, 4). 


If we have penetrated into the meaning of this obscure 
passage, it signifies that man in consequence of the Fall 
needed a new moral exemplar. The exemplar for man in his 
original condition was not suitable to man in his condition 
of guilt. A new feature must be added, viz., that of submis- 
sion to the authority of the violated law. Hence it was 
necessary, upon the assumption that Christ should continue 
to be the Exemplar of the human race, that He should sur- 
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render Himself to the penalty of the law, and thus give us 
an example of submission to outraged authority. If our 
investigation has been successful, the second proposition 
means that the death of Christ is the ground of forgiveness 
because it contains a sublime example of submission to authority. 
With this result before us, we cannot help feeling that the 
idea has been considerably disguised and mystified, and that 
simpler forms of speech would have saved much trouble. We 
grant that the cross of Christ contains an example of submis- 
sion to authority, and forms some part, though only a subor- 
dinate part, of the value of that great sacrifice which was 
offered on the Tree. But we shall have to include a great 
many things in the Atonement, if we are to comprehend all 
the aspects which the death of Christ may assume to 
thoughtful minds ; for it was not only an example of submis- 
sion, but of patience, of moral heroism, and of the sublimest 
self-sacrifice, and we know not how many things beside. 


‘3. The death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins of men 
are remitted, because it involves the actual destruction of sin in all those 
who through faith recover their union with Him.’ 


Does this mean that the death of Christ is fitted to exert 
a great moral influence upon the heart and life of the believer ? 
No; for the author expressly avows that he means something 
more and something else. This is clearly expressed in the 
following passage :— 


‘St. Paul in his second Epistle to the Corinthians has these remarkable 
words, ‘‘ We thus judge that if one died for all, then all died.” These 
words, if they stood alone, might perhaps be fairly regarded as a strong 
rhetorical statement of the effect which ought to be produced on our 
hearts by the infinite love of Christ in dying for us. It might be said 
that since He died for us, the greatness of His love ought to dissolve all 
our relations to this present evil world, and bind us in perfect and eternal 
loyalty to Himself; that we ought to live as though death had already 
separated us from ‘the common excitements and sorrows and triumphs | 
of mankind. But in several other of his epistles he speaks of Christ’s 
death as though it were a real event in our own history, &e. In his 
Epistle to the Galatians he affirms that he himself had thus died in Christ. 
‘I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ And many Christian persons have declared that they are 
conscious that in the death of Christ their old and evil life perished, &e. 
I accept this relation between the death of Christ and the death of our 
NO. CXXV!. 32 
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own evil self as a fact, though I may be unable to offer any explanation 
of it’ (pp. 425, 6). 


It is clear that Mr. Dale in this passage seeks to include in 
his explanation of the Atonement, not what is called the 
moral influence theory of the death of Christ, but some form 
of the mystical theory. He seems to hold that there is some 
sort of physical connection between Christ and His people; 
that Christ is not the federal or the moral Head of His people, 
but their natural Head, so that a common life flows between 
them. Christ is in His people just ‘as the root of the tree is 
‘in its stem and branches, in its leaves and fruit.’ Taking 
this view by itself, we have no objection to it, if it simply 
means that God, by the working of His Spirit, makes the 
death of Christ effectual to the salvation of every one that 
believes. There can be no doubt that the Scriptures clearly 
teach that there is a spiritual union between the Saviour and 
those who believe; but is there not a danger of exaggerating 
and mystifying it by investing it with the form and colour 
of the philosophic doctrine of realism? We have already 
given our reasons for refusing this union, however conceived 
or expressed, as a legitimate explanation of the expiatory 
effect of the death of Christ, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to say anything more upon the subject in this place. 


‘4. The death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins of 
men are remitted, because in His submission to the awful penalty of sin, 
&c., there was a revelation of the righteousness of God which must other- 
wise have been revealed in the infliction of the penalties of sin on the 
human race. He endured the penalty instead of inflicting it.’ 


This is the supreme and fundamental idea of the Atone- 
ment, because it bears reference to an immanent principle in 
the Divine nature —the sacred and inviolable principle of 
righteousness. We rejoice that Mr. Dale holds, with no feeble 
grasp, this grand essential in a proper and real atonement for 
guilt; and that while many have wandered ‘ in endless mazes 
‘lost,’ he is ‘faithful amongst the faithless found.’ This, al- 
though the chief ground of the Atonement, is not the only and 
exclusive ground. We hold that the Atonement has reference 
to God, to the universe, and to the pardoned sinner, and that 
a completecxplanation of the Atonement must combine what 
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theologians designate the satisfaction theory, the governmental 
theory, and the moral influence theory. All these ideas may 
be found in one form or another in Mr. Dale’s theory of the 
Atonement, and, therefore, so far he has travelled in the 
beaten track. But his realistic, or quasi-realistic speculations 
about the original relation of Christ to the human race, seem 
to invest a part of his teaching with a questionable appear- 
ance. ‘To be plain, we do not see any room for the old idea 
of imputation in his theory of the Atonement. He is so 
anxious to abolish from theology what he calls fiction and 
technicality, that we have some sort of realism made very con- 
spicuous—humanity in Christ, and Christ in humanity. It 
seems as if he held that the benefits of the Atonement came 
to us by infusion and not by imputation—that the spiritual 
life which flows to us from our Divine Head is the immediate 
ground of justification in the sight of God. This we should 
consider a serious deflection from the theology of the Re- 
formers. It is possible, however, that we may have mis- 
apprehended his meaning. 

There is another point which deserves a passing notice : that 
point is the aspect under which the Lord Jesus Christ became 
the substitute of sinners. Our author considers that it was 
as the Supreme Ruler that He took upon Him the penalties 
of sin. It is to the fact of His supreme Rulership, and not to 
His Divinity, that he ascribes the validity and value of His 
atonement. He expresses this view clearly in an article by 
him in this Periodical on the expiatory theory of the Atone- 
ment. His words are: ‘Not the dignity of Christ, but His 
‘ position as the Ruler of our race, invests His agony and death 
‘with all their atoning efficacy.’ According to our judgment this 
is not the way in which the substitution of Christ is set forth 
in the Scriptures. We nowhere read that Christ the Supreme 
Ruler took upon Himself our penalties, that He might not 
inflict them upon us. What we read is, ‘God so loved the 
‘world, that he gave his only-begotten Son.’ ‘ Being justified 
‘freely by his grace through the redemption which is in 
‘Christ Jesus, whom God hath sct forth to be a propitiation,’ 
&e. ‘I have power to lay down (my life), and I have power 
to take it again. This commandment have I received of my 
‘Father.’ ‘When the fulness of the time was come, Ged sent 
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‘ forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
‘them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
‘adoption of sons.’ It is evident that the biblical method is 
to exhibit the Father as the Ruler whose authority has been 
violated, and the Son as the Divine Person who, in obedience 
to His Father’s will as well as to His own compassion, under- 
took the sinner’s cause, and put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself. 

We believe, moreover, that the Scriptures expressly attri- 
bute the value of the sufferings of Christ to His Divine 
dignity. In Acts xx. 28 we read of ‘the church of God which 
‘he (God) has purchased with his own blood.’* Elsewhere (Col. 
i. 14, 15) we read that we have ‘redemption through his 
‘blood, who is the image of the invisible God.’ Also that ‘ the 
‘ Lord of glory had been crucified.’ Take especially the follow- 
ing passage: ‘If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
‘ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
‘ purifying of the flesh: how much more shall the blood of 
‘ Christ, who through (or with) the eternal Spirit offered him- 
‘self without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
‘works to serve the living God?” (Heb. ix. 18, 14.) It is 
clear that the inspired writers consider the superior worth of 
the blood of Christ to be due to His superior nature. Nor is 
the teaching in conflict with the common sentiments of man- 
kind. Some of our readers will remember the effect upon the 
unsophisticated minds of the American Indians of an apt 
illustration used by the missionary Brainerd. They asked 
him how the death of the one Substitute could be equivalent 
to the death of the human race. He replied, One sovereign 
is equal in value to 960 farthings. Why? Because the sove- 
reign is gold and the farthings copper. So Christ, because of 
the dignity of His person, is of more value than all mankind, 
and hence His death is equivalent, and more than equivalent, 
to the dying of the whole world. This solved the difficulty, 
and gave complete satisfaction to these untutored savages. 
In all ages men have estimated the value of sacrifices in pro- 
portion to the excellence of the creature laid upon the altar, 
and hence, in great emergencies, men have even shed human 
blood. We therefore see no reason to abandon the time- 
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honoured idea that the force and value of the Christian sacri- 
fice depends upon the Divine dignity of our Lord’s person. 

There is one thing of great practical importance which ought 
not to be omitted in this review—we say of practical importance, 
because the view we take of it will vitally influence the whole 
style of our preaching and the efficiency of our labours in the 
kingdom of God. Mr. Dale teaches that, while the Atonement 
itself is necessary to salvation, fuith in the Atonement is not 
absolutely necessary, even under the dispensation of the gospel. 
The following citation conveys that idea :— 


‘It is not the theory of the death of Christ that constitutes the ground on 
which sins are forgiven, but the death itself; and the faith which is the 
condition on our side of receiving redemption through His blood is trust 
in Christ Himself as the Son of God and Saviour of men, not the acceptance 
of any doctrine which explains how it is that salvation comes to us through 
Him. For this trust it is not necessary that men should acknowledge 
even the fact that the death of Christ is the propitiation for the sins of 
the world, much less is it necessary that they should receive from others, or 
elaborate for themselves, a theory of propitiation. It is enough that the 
authority and love have been so revealed tv them that they ze'y on Fim 
for eternal salvation’ (p. 814). 


This is broad enough to take ‘in ‘aif who cell themselves 
Christians, however inadequate their views of the glory of 
Christ, and however erroneous their views of the way of life. 
To be broad and charitable is good, but not when it comes 
into conflict with the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
Such was the idea of an inspired apostle, for he said, ‘ Though 
‘we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
‘you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
‘accursed.’ We quite agree with Mr. Dale that it is not the 
theory of the death of Christ, but the death itself that constitutes 
the ground of forgiveness. We also agree with him that the 
faith which is necessary to salvation is trust in Christ Himself, 
and not the acceptance of any particular doctrine or theory of 
the Atonement. But we seriously disagree with him when he 
says that for this trust it is not necessary that we should 
acknowledge even the fact that the death of Christ is the 
propitiation for the sin of the world. We consider the 
Atonement, in its essential principle, to be the sum and 
substance of the gospel. An apostle says: ‘ Moreover, 
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‘brethren, I declare to you the gospel which I preached unto 
‘you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand; by 
‘which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached 
‘unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered 
‘unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ 
‘died for our sins according to the Scriptures ” (1 Cor. xy. 1-3). 
Can a man be saved without believing the gospel (excluding 
of course from our consideration the cases of infants and of 
the heathen)? But the gospel, according to the teaching of 
the inspired apostle, is that Christ died for our sins. It 
sounds all right to say that if we trust in Christ we shall be 
saved; but there can be no trust without knowledge. ‘ They 
‘that know thy name will put their trust in thee.’ We must 
therefore determine what knowledge is necessarily implied in 
this trust. It is evident from the Scriptures that there can 
be no recognised trust in Him without some acquaintance with 
His Divine dignity and His greatredemptive act. What is the 
meaning of our Saviour’s words, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
‘the Son of, man,and dzink his blood, ye have no life in you’ ? 
(sohn vi.'53.) - They ean mean no less than that faith in His 
atuneyaeyt is the imperative: and indispensable condition of 
eternai life. Caa any on6-intelligently and worthily partake 
of the Lord’s Supper without believing that His body was 
broken for us, and His blood shed for the remission of sins ? 
If we ignore the Atonement as the ground of our trust in the 
Son of God, our preaching will soon lose its evangelical tone 
and flavour, and become stale, flat, and unprofitable; and 
from ignoring we shall proceed, if God in mercy hinder not, 
to repudiating this all-important and all-pervading truth. We 
have often wondered that the Cross has occupied so insigni- 
ficant a place in the ministry of some men, but the fact is 
accounted for if the idea prevails that the knowledge of the 
Atonement is not necessary to the faith that bringeth salvation. 
We believe that the Cross is the tree of life, that ‘ the life is in 
‘the blood ’—‘ the blood that speaketh better things than that 
‘of Abel ;’ and if we would recover and rehabilitate poor fallen 
humanity, we must preach Christ and Him crucified—Christ 
‘bearing our load of sins, to save our souls from hell.’ 

In coming to the close, we beg to say that we have found in 
the book much to approve and admire, some things to question 
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and dissent from, and a point or two to combat and to con- 
demn. We have honestly sought to understand the author’s 
views and to do them justice ; but if, as it is possible, we have 
misconceived or misrepresented his meaning, we crave the 
indulgence which is due to an honest but fallible critic. We 
thank Mr. Dale most heartily for his able and eloquent lectures, 
and, with the exceptions made, commend them to the favour- 
able consideration of all who take an interest in theological 
subjects, hoping that they may awaken fresh interest in a 
subject of unrivalled importance, and help to attain a more 
scientific statement and a more effectual vindication of this 
ground and pillar of our faith. 


Art. VIII.— The Present Aspects of the Church 
Question. 


Disestablishment. Twelve Addresses by Mr. R. W. Date, M.A., 
of Birmingham, and the Rey. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., 
of London. Society for the Liberation of Religion, &e. 
London. 


Tue prophecies of far-seeing Liberals, uttered when the 
Conservative reaction burst upon us, are already beginning 
to give signs of fulfilment. As in the winter vegetable life 
shows itself mainly in the roots, so in the depression of the 
Liberal party the chief symptoms of its indestructible political 
life are felt in the further development and the clearer 
apprehension of certain great fundamental principles, out 
of which all its legislative activity has ever sprung. In a 
singularly inconclusive article contributed to the ‘Fortnightly 
‘Review,’ of February, by the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, those 
principles are not unfairly described, though certain possible 
issues which mainly concern us here are desperately evaded. 
‘The unreserved recognition of progress as the appointed 
‘law of all human institutions, civil or religious ;’ ‘an imper- 
‘ishable love of freedom ;’ ‘ equality before the law ;’ ‘ respeci 
‘for human nature as such ;’ ‘ habitual regard for political 
‘ justice ;’ and ‘the deliberate preference of national interests 
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‘over all minor interests, whether of classes, of sects, of 
‘professions, or of individuals:’ such is Mr. Brodrick’s 
summary of Liberal principles, a summary which we quote 
not as an individual discovery, but simply as a convenient 
confession of a common political faith. It is very possible, 
indeed, that most Conservatives also would formally subscribe 
such a creed. But without imputing to them the non-natural 
interpretations fostered by the easy morality of ecclesiastical 
confessions at the present day, we must hold that these 
principles have for Liberals an expanding significance and 
a vital, aggressive, constraining force, altogether wanting to 
the Conservative apprehension of them. 

The question of most absorbing interest to all who care 
to look beyond the present and the following parliamentary 
session, or whose feeling for the political drift of the times 
goes deeper than the possible contingencies of mere office- 
hunting strategy, is, In what fresh direction are these funda- 
mental principles likely next to break out? What will be 
the next decisive movement of progress in our political 
institutions ? Where, in our social system, is equality before 
the law most glaringly violated ? What parts of our ancient 
legislation are most incongruous with political justice? How 
will our growing ‘respect for human nature as such’ assert 
itself anew against the invidious distinctions of the past? 
To these questions we affirm that one answer is unanimously 
given by all the intellectual and moral forces likely to 
dominate the immediately coming political future. There is 
no insult to the principle of progress so flagrant as the stolid 
persistence of a national ecclesiasticism, of which the vital 
development was suddenly and hopelessly arrested at a period 
when the spiritual energies of the nation had just begun to 
germinate afresh. There is no inequality before the law so 
monstrous as the contrast of favour and contempt, approval 
and invective, shown in the attitude of our national ecclesi- 
astical constitution towards the equally conscientious, and, so 
far as human authority is concerned, the equally legitimate 
varieties of religious opinion that abound and flourish 
amongst a hopelessly divided people. ‘There is no failure 
in political justice amongst us now, so generally oppressive 
as the system which, in all attempts at social and educational 
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reform, puts the Nonconformist half of the nation at an 
enormous disadvantage as compared with the Conforming 
half, and makes ‘watchful jealousy’ a hateful sectarian 
necessity of both. And, finally, our old world laws cherish 
no disrespect for human nature so deep and vile as that 
which, in the interests of theological exclusiveness, outrages 
the sanctities of death, and nourishes the clerical temper that 
curses the ‘carrion of dissent.’ It is not any creed, nor is it 
any class of men, who are denounced by the general voice 
that condemns this state of things. Neither the clergy, nor 
the squirearchy, nor the peerage are touched by the growing 
discontent. What is really condemned and also inevitably 
doomed is the system which formally and legally identifies 
the religious life of the nation with the ecclesiastical inven- 
tions of Henry VIII. 

The general feeling of which we speak has recently received 
a signal expression in the interest and enthusiasm excited by 
the mission of Mr. R. W. Dale and the Rev. J. G. Rogers 
to some of the chief centres of population. We are well 
aware that it is quite possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the crowds that are always attracted by eloquence. The 
United Kingdom Alliance, for instance, can always throng the 
greatest halls in the country with applauding multitudes, 
not one-tenth of whom regard the Permissive Bill as a per- 
missible speculation in politics. But even the agitation 
aroused by Sir Wilfred Lawson is proof demonstrative of a 
resolve swiftly ripening in the bosom of the nation to rebuke 
the bullying arrogance of the liquor traffic. And there is this 
difference between the interest excited by the Alliance meetings 
and by those of the Liberation Society-—that whereas by com- 
mon consent an eager attendance at the former is considered 
indicative only of zeal against drunkenness, no man can 
show any active sympathy with the promoters of the latter 
without committing himself to the definite measure of legis- 
lation announced. Besides, the prominent appearance of 
local Liberal politicians at these gatherings, and the eager 
enthusiasm of the rank and file of the party, prove demon- 
stratively that in the centres where the germs of all great 
reforms have been hitherto ripened, the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of this country is most prominent in men’s thoughts. 
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But if the meetings themselves have been signs of a rapid 
development in public opinion, the speeches delivered have 
assuredly done much to stimulate the movement. For ability, 
force, and statesmanlike grasp of the subject, they are com- 
parable to some of the best oratorical utterances of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation. There was, indeed, in the speeches of 
Mr. Bright’s palmiest days, a sonorous ring and a passionate 
rhythm which no living man can pretend to rival. But for 
straight hitting and impervious argument, not even Mr. 
Bright’s published speeches excel some of those in the 
collection before us. 

One most gratifying feature is the evident determination of 
the speakers once for all to divest the agitation of every 
vestige of sectarian spirit. They have made no attack upon 
Episcopalianism as a religion. They have denounced neither 
creeds nor articles. And while always maintaining the right 
of Nonconformists to urge their conscientious objections to 
Erastianism, they have evidently preferred such broader 
political arguments as spring from the fundamental principles 
of Liberalism, and seem likely, therefore, ultimately to unite 
the whole party. They have urged the equal wrong and 
absurdity of employing the whole resources of the State in 
support of what are, humanly speaking, at the best only 
sectarian opinions. They insisted upon the odious inequality 
‘of the law, according to which some twenty thousand paid 
functionaries are bound to condemn fully half the religious 
people of the country as schismatics and heretics, besides 
occasionally launching solemn curses against them, as in the 
Athanasian Creed. Another more ordinary point cf argument 
was the futility of the attempt to obtain from Parliament 
ecclesiastical reforms, the discussion of which is alien to its 
temper, and the consequent waste of parliamentary time, 
which blocks the progress of legislation. In these speeches 
no such assumptions will be found as those which have pro- 
voked the wrath of Mr. E. A. Freeman. Plainly, neither Mr. 
Dale nor Mr. Rogers ever dreamed that at some particular 
juncture of history an episcopal denomination was established 
by the State, or that out of a chaos of sects one in particular 
was at some historical period selected for approval and 
patronage. Indeed, Mr. Freeman’s lucid exposition of the 
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real state of the case will best enable any student of the 
question to master the argument that marches throughout 
the whole series of these speeches. In them the National 
Establishment is not a sect, ‘not a religious body,’ as it was 
erroneously termed in a moment of oblivion by Mr. Cross in 
the debate on the Burials Bill. It is simply a branch of the 
British Constitution, the growth of which has been arrested 
precisely when all other parts have given evidence of increased 
vitality ; a phase of the national life which is manifestly in- 
eongruous with the age, and the inconsistency of which with 
the whole tendency of modern legislation is rapidly becoming 
intolerable. Lastly, the finishing stroke has been given to 
this special effort of popular instruction by Mr. Dale’s article 
in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ for March, which may be regarded 
as the highest tide-mark of public opinion on the subject. 

In commenting on this remarkable series of meetings, 
some of the leading organs of the daily press have adopted a 
style of criticism which, while professedly intended to show 
the hopelessness of the movement, seems to be of ominous 
significance as to the future line of defence. Thus the ‘ Pall 
Mal! Gazette’ commented on the supposed unwillingness of the 
speakers to ‘ approach the question from its practical aspect.’ 
The opportune appearance, on the very morning after the 
Exeter Hall meeting, of Lord Hampton’s returns, giving 
the amounts raised for Church building and restoration during 
the last thirty-five years, seemed to give much point to such 
aremark. And ‘The Times’ anticipated its evening rival in 
arguing that the real question is not the abstract justice or 
desirability of Church establishments in themselves, but the 
possibility, or otherwise, of disturbing an institution which 
has driven its roots so deep into our national life. We are 
far from denying that there is much truth in such observa- 
tions. We cannot indeed allow that they detract anything 
from the value of a mission undertaken mainly to inform the 
public mind, and to excite public opinion. But we not the 
less gladly acknowledge that the question is passing beyond 
the stage of theoretical discussion, and demands a more prac- 
tical mode of treatment than it has hitherto usually received. 
This is the reason why we have called ihe criticisms of the 
daily press ominous of the future. It seems as though by 
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common consent amongst practical politicians the case of 
the Establishment were to be surrendered on its merits, and 
defended only on the ground of insuperable difficulties in 
touching it. It is precisely this practical view of the matter 
which we propose here to consider. 

Now, first of all, it would appear that by agreement of all 
classes, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Primi- 
tive Methodist preacher, and from extreme Ritualists to 
the school of Mr. Voysey, the really practical question is not 
whether anything is to be done, but, rather, what it is to be. 
With the present condition of our ecclesiastical constitution 
no one is satisfied. Not Convocation, for, fretting under the 
isolation of our national communion, it is stretching out wist- 
ful arms to the Greek Church on the one hand and the Old 
Catholics on the other; not the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for, with honest English feeling, he indignantly urges the 
claims of excluded Christians at home to prior consideration; 
not the Bishop of Peterborough, for, with vigorous eloquence, 
he denounces the whole system of patronage; not the Evan- 
gelicals, for they have got one Act of Parliament to stamp 
out ritualistic practice, and would gladly get another to 
persecute ritualistic doctrine ; not common-sense Churchmen, 
for, as represented by Mr. Salt, they would put an end to the 
spiritual despotism by which every rector of a parish is 
enabled to exclude from his domain all Church teaching except 
his own; not moderate High Churchmen, for, as represented 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, they insist upon a comprehensive 
scheme for the increase of the episcopate; not the Broad 
Churchmen, for, failing to obtain the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, they do the next best thing, by setting it at 
defiance ; not the Ritualists, for, with a violence of language, 
compared with which the invectives of Liberationists are ‘as 
‘moonshine unto sunshine, and as water unto wine,’ they 
abuse the bishops, and the parliament, and the court of 
ecclesiastical appeal, and even the very crown itself. It is 
needless to prolong the list by adding the discontent of the 
great Nonconformist bodies; the recently aggravated feelings 
of the Wesleyans; the claims of Mr. Martineau on the one 
hand, and Mr. Voysey on the other, for ‘comprehension ;’ or 
the silent contempt of philosophical Radicals, which they have 
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recently shown a tendency to exchange for fiery denunciation. 
There is no class of Englishmen, absolutely none, with the 
doubtful exception, perhaps, of the scarcely surviving school 
of high and dry opinions, tempered by a love of old port, 
which is satisfied with our ecclesiastical constitution as it 
stands. And that it stands at all is only owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that while the wind blows from all points of the 
compass at once, it does not know which way to fall. The 
utmost that any one interested can say is, that he hopes it 
will last his time. And the equilibrium has come to be so 
very precarious, that, according to the continual lamentations 
of bishops, the class of young men whom they would most 
gladly ordain is standing out of the way, apparently lest in 
their mid-career the whole structure should come down upon 
their heads. 

By these observations we do not intend in the least to pre- 
judge the question as to the course which ecclesiastical reform 
should take. We only insist upon the universal consent of 
opinion that it must take some form. The truth is, that 
though Mr. Freeman’s account of the Church Establishment 
is indisputably correct, both in history and law, yet the effect 
of innumerable changes in opinion and society has been such, 
that the Church has come to be for all practical purposes just 
what is most repugnant to his historical conscience, a nation- 
ally endowed and privileged sect. No doubt the sect is a very 
large one. It could not, as ‘The Times’ truly observes, be 
put inside Exeter Hall in the sense in which the Congre- 
gational Union might. And if the sect were agreed within 
itself, its very size might for the remainder of this century be 
a guarantee of impregnable power. But it is not agreed 
within itself. Very far from it. Its creeds, formularies, and 
laws are definite enough to exclude all who with a wide 
divergence of opinion preserve a scrupulous conscience. But 
they are not definite enough to secure oneness of spiritual 
sympathy, and they are absolutely powerless against un- 
scrupulosity of conscience. The result is that the language 
used above is scarcely accurate. Instead of being one en- 
dowed and privileged sect, the Anglican communion is a 
group of such sects, united together, not as the Wesleyans, 
by unity of opinion; nor eyen as the Congregationalists, by 
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sympathy and charity, amidst avowed divergence of opinion ; 
but rather by a common entanglement of political with 
religious aims, by agreement on the advantages of legal 
prestige, and by a general facility of conscience in regard 
to ereeds and formulas. 

But though all parties are agreed on the pressing necessity 
for immediate ecclesiastical reform, the various policies re- 
eommended are of a widely diverse character. They may all, 
however, be reduced under three general heads, which may be 
termed respectively, conservative, liberal, and radical. We 
do not use these words here in their technically political 
meaning, but rather in their ordinary English sense, though 
it is undeniable that in general the divisions of opinion on 
ecclesiastical subjects will be found to run along the lines that 
separate political parties. This, however, is not necessarily 
the case, and is rather to be deprecated than desired. Cer- 
tainly there are a large number of political Liberals who, in 
regard to the Churches of England and Scotland, are like 
Mr. Gladstone himself, distinctly conservative ; and Mr. Brod- 
rick’s previously mentioned article in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
though nothing short of radical in its general tendency, winds 
up with an almost scornful repudiation of disestablishment. 
The different meanings of conservative, liberal, and radical, in 
their application to the subject in hand, may be thus described. 
Conservative projects of ecclesiastical reform seek to accommo- 
date the law to the actual facts of Church life and opinion as 
they exist at the present day. By such means they hope to 
reunite and consolidate the distracted Anglican communion, 
so as to ensure a prolongation of its political privileges. 
Liberal schemes of reform take the direction of compre- 
hension, and seek to remove all legal hindrances to the 
development of an ideal national Church, to embrace within 
as yet undetermined extremes all possible varieties of theo- 
logical opinion. And, lastly, radical reformers insist on re- 
conciling constitutional forms with the facts of national life, 
by forcing the State to adopt an attitude, not of equal favour, 
but of impartial neutrality towards all forms of belief or un- 
belief, and to leave the interests of religion to the voluntary 
devotion of religious men. If we are right in our review of 
the position of ecclesiastical affairs, some one of these schemes 
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of reform must very speedily prevail over the dead-lock that 
now exists. And the question that more immediately concerns 
us is, Which of them is the most practicable? For in this 
practical nation it is most surely true that, whatever may be 
said in favour of abstract principles, all reforms are certain 
to move along the line of least resistance. 

At first sight if would certainly appear that this English 
characteristic must inevitably favour conservative reform. 
For whatever may be the truth as to the perplexing statistics 
of religious worship, it is indisputable that the Anglican com- 
munion not only enjoys the proverbially solid rights of posses- 
sion, but almost entirely monopolizes the revived religious 
devotion manifested of late years amongst the socially highest 
and politically most influential ranks of society. We quite 
agree with the great organs of the passing day’s opinion, that 
the facts brought out by Lord Hampton’s returns reveal an 
unsuspected amount of enthusiasm in favour of the Anglican 
Church. Still farther, the telling argument in favour of 
Christianity, that it must be Divine, or it could not have 
survived its corruptions, is applicable also in a minor degree 
to the vitality of the English Establishment. An institution 
which, under the shameless auction of its sacred offices, burial 
seandals, senilities of Convocation, inanities of episcopal 
allocutions, coquettings with superstitions abroad and out- 
rages on our common Christianity at home, can shoot up its 
thousands of new steeples throughout the land, and jingle its 
new purse of £26,000,000 in our ears, must be blessed with a 
very tough constitution indeed. Surely nothing ought to be 
easier than such trivial modifications in ecclesiastical law as 
are imperiously required by its present necessities. 

When, however, we look at the facts of recent legal and 
parliamentary history, our first impressions are seriously 
modified. The aim of conservative reform being the main- 
tenance of Anglicanism, nominally as the national religion, 
but really as an endowed and privileged denomination, the 
means to be adopted must be the consolidation of its strength, 
the improvement of its machinery, and such relaxation of the 
conditions of communion, or, at any rate, of office, as may 
relieve devoted adherents, while giving no facilities for inward 
schism. The measures advocated by conservative reformers, 
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therefore, strike at ritualism on the one hand and rationalism 
on the other. The love of Anglicanism for the via media is 
well known, and shows a true instinct of self-preservation. But 
this via media is almost as shifting as the navigable channels 
at the mouth of the Mersey or the Thames. It is always 
needing to be marked and buoyed afresh. Its line under 
Henry VIII. was not the same as under Elizabeth. Under 
Charles II. it was altered anew, and it has certainly very 
greatly changed since then. It is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of conservative reform that this via media should be 
again mapped out amongst the new shoals that have arisen. 
And if this cannot be done by an amended Act of Uniformity, 
it must be accomplished by piecemeal legislation, such as the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. 

This measure affords an excellent illustration of the methods 
of conservative reform, and, we must add, of their futility. Its 
purpose was to consolidate the Anglican Communion by ex- 
cluding eccentricities of ceremony. True it introduced no new 
principles or definitions, it only gave additional facilities for 
setting the law in motion in the interests of average Church 
opinion. It is, however, clearly an attempt to discover the 
new via media by the clumsy method of an appeal to irate 
churchwardens or aggrieved parishioners. But, as was 
frankly acknowledged by Mr. Gurney, it is but a half 
measure, and absolutely requires for its completion similar 
facilities for prosecution in cases of false doctrine. It is not 
of the least use to prosecute a clergyman for elevating the cup 
above his head, if, after submission in the matter of ceremony, 
he is still free to explain from the pulpit that the cup ought to 
be elevated, because it is an object of adoration. Doctrine is 
the root of ceremony, not ceremony of doctrine; and a law that 
forbids the ceremony, which is the legitimate fruit, while it 
allows the doctrine, which is the irrepressible germ, only 
accumulates irritation by the inconsistency of its action. 
The truth of this is well known to conservative reformers, 
and it was as their representative that Mr. Gurney promised 
to bring in a supplementary measure, dealing in a similar 
manner with faults of doctrine. It is needless to say that 
the perplexities of the subject were found to interpose insuper- 
able difficulties, and that the promised measure was quietly 
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dropped. Meanwhile the futility of the new law is publicly 
illustrated by the ceremonial of many churches, in which, 
what with incense, and genuflexions, and prostrations, and 
bells, and priestly mumbling of the Queen’s English, it is 
impossible for an oceasional visitor to tell whether he is 
assisting at an Anglican Communion or a Romish Mass. 
The Act is utterly incommensurate with the facts of the case. 
It does not cut deep enough to reach the seat of disease ; but, 
like the lancet of a fumbling surgeon, it is irritating beyond 
endurance. The offended Ritualists will neither submit nor 
secede. But in the mean time they are nourishing a very 
important reinforcement of the party of radical reform. 
Space will not allow us to do more than allude to the grief 
felt by conscientious Churchmen at the growing laxity of 
clerical feeling on the subject of subscription. And it is a 
most serious matter, not for the Church only but for the 
nation at large, that owing to the nature of our ecclesiastical 
constitution, a charitable tolerance of varied opinions is 
inevitably blended with laxity of moral feeling. It is one 
thing to honour and admire a Unitarian like Mr. Martineau ; 
it is altogether another thing to keep up respect for a man 
who in private conversation shows himself a Unitarian, but 
whose public creeds, solemnly professed at the very throne 
of God, are the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian. 
It is one thing to sympathise with the conscientious difficulties 
felt by many cultivated minds and generous hearts as to the 
evidences for supernatural religion; it is altogether another, 
and avery ruinous thing, to have nothing but polite platitudes 


* or a knowing smile for men who sign the Articles, and recite 


the Litany, and celebrate the Communion Office, while they 
regard the Gospel miracles as old-world fables, and prefer 
the teaching of Comte to that of St. Paul. It is of no use 
to say that this is exaggerated language. Such cases may be 
extreme, but they are not infrequent ; and a man must know 
little indeed of the world of letters, who is not aware that to 
publish the real personal opinions of many clergymen, together 
with their names, would be to expose himself to an action 
for slander. It is high time that the plain truth were spoken 
on this subject. It is intolerable that ‘God’s great gift of 


‘speech’ should be abused by respectable hypocrisies at 
NO. CXXVI. 33 
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His very altar. It is monstrous that the morality of this 
country should be refined away by the jesuitical subtleties 
of the very men who are its paid official defenders. Consev- 
vative Church reformers are fully alive to this evil, and would 
gladly find a remedy. The best of them are not bigoted. 
They would make any reasonable concession to the acknow- 
ledged progress of opinion. But they would take means 
to ensure that men who profess to be successors of the 
apostles should speak in the Church only what they believe. 
Now Mr. Gurney’s prudent abandonment of an impossible 
enterprise is only one illustration of the insuperable barriers 
that frown down every attempt at reform in this direction. 
The very notion of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. 
H. Smith and Mr. Bright, Mr. Whalley and The O’ Donoghue, 
Mr. Hughes and Professor Fawcett, Dr. Kenealy and Major 
O’Gorman, sitting down to devise means for securing a 
reasonable amount of sincerity in the clergy, is obviously 
absurd. Nevertheless, the case is pressing; and if some such 
measure of conservative reform cannot be carried, another 
of a very different kind is sure to take its place. 

Nor are the prospects of reform in the machinery of 
the Church much more hopeful. As the population has 
multiplied six times while the number of bishops has 
remained the same, Mr. Beresford Hope and his friends have 
obviously very good ground for demanding an increase of the 
episcopate, especially as they do not propose to ask for any 
money from the State. But if the truth were known, the 
political position and social grandeur of the existing bench 
interpose difficulties which only the strenuous effort of a 
strong Government could hope to overcome. And even ihe 
present ministry seems very loath to risk its reputation 
in such a cause. In years gone by Lord Sandon has very 
ably explained how the cause of the Church would be strength- 
ened by the creation of parochial councils. Apparently, 
however, his official position offers no facilities for the further- 
ance of his views. The scandals of mercenary patronage 
find absolutely no defenders; and their remedy has been 
the passionate desire of perhaps the most vigorous-minded, 
and certainly the most eloquent bishop of the day. But he 
has been baffled as completely as though he had run his head 
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against a stone wall. Even the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
modest desire to remedy the abuses of sinecure offices and 
extortionate fees is the issue of a long conflict of twenty 
years, during which four ineffectual bills have been brought 
forward on the subject, only to be dropped. In a word, even 
a Tory Parliament is half-hearted and indifferent. Or, 
perhaps, it fears that any attempt to adapt the old machinery 
to modern steam-power would result in an explosion. 

Again, conservative reformers, while anxious to secure 
a reasonable consistency of doctrine, would gladly provide 
relief for tender consciences, which are as yet unseared, by 
obtaining some improvements, such as an alternative buria! 
service, or the permissive abandonment of the Athanasian 
Creed. If Parliament cannot do the business itself, surely 
it might be induced to adopt the resolutions of Convocation. 
But, unfortunately, Convocation does not know its own mind ; 
or when it does, it is always opposed to the mind of the age. 
In a word, the prestige, the political power, the dignity, the 
wealth, and the popularity of the Anglican communion, how- 
ever they may impose on the imagination and the eye, ar= 
proved by unanswerable facts to fall under the spell of a 
tantalizing paralysis whenever any attempt is made to use 
them for the purpose of conservative reform. 

Yes, say the advocates of liberal reform, such peddling 
attempts at legislation stand self-condemned, because they 
are made in the interest of a sect, and are wholly incongruous 
with the true idea of a National Church. Such a Church 
ought to be, not in name only, but in actual fact, coextensive 
with the nation, or, at any rate, with its religious life. The 
nonconforming adherents of our national Christianity have 
clearly a grievance so long as the State imposes conditions of 
communion or Church office, which can only have the effect 
of perpetuating schism. But surely that is a short-sighted 
policy, symptomatic of an acrimonious temper, which, in 
vexation at past wrongs, would abandon the saintly dream 
of catholicity, and sacrifice the Divine relations of the State 
to irritations arising out of earthly squabbles. A nobler 
aim would be to sink sec!arian differences in devotion to our 
common Christianity; to recognise all existing forms of 


Church government, and all forms of Christian belief, as =o 
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many phases of our national religion, with a right to a due 
share of our ancient ecclesiastical funds for the decent 
support of their worship, and for the encouragement of learn- 
ing amongst their ministers. In a word, the school of liberal 
ecclesiastical reformers would correct acknowledged incon- 
gruities by accommodating our ecclesiastical laws to an ideal 
dream. 

Such propositions need only one comment—a reference to 
the history of the Burials Bill. When a prelate of reputa- 
tion and learning tells us that the parochial graveyards are 
the peculium of the Almighty, and that therefore the per- 
mission, within the sacred precincts, of prayers and praises 
by other children of the common Fatherthanthose approved by 
right reverend bishops, would be an unpardonable sacrilege ; 
when leading Churchmen have so little trust in any national 
religious feeling, that they predict scenes of riot and blas- 
phemy in our churchyards if the obnoxious bill be passed ; 
when the utmost concession, of which there is any hope with 
clerical consent, is the permission of a silence at the grave, 
which would be more eloquent of national dissidence than 
any petulance of sectaries; is it not a waste of time to 
discuss even for a moment the possibility of any organised 
scheme for comprehension? The thing is simply impossible, 
and therefore it seems needless to add any reasons for con- 
sidering it undesirable. Yet those who mark the dangers 
threatening our national fame for individuality of character, 
through the gradual extension of administrative compulsion 
with its attendant evil of centralization, over all works of 
benevolence and public instruction, will feel the importance 
of not only maintaining, but enlarging the one sphere of 
voluntary effort and moral enthusiasm which remains to us. 
Such a comprehensive Church, for instance, as that advocated 
by Mr. Voysey—and short of it we do not see how compre- 
hension would have any meaning—would necessarily involve 
a central ministry of public worship. And what religion is 
under such a ministry, let Germany and France bear witness. 

But if both conservative and liberal reform are impossible, 
radical reform is assuredly inevitable. By this we understand 
the reconciliation of our ecclesiastical laws, not with the 
demands of a sect, nor with the suggestions of ideal dreamers, 
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but with the actual facts of our national life. Englishmen 
are hopelessly disagreed on matters of Church government 
and doctrine. Then let the State cease from the hypocritical 
pretence that they are united. Abundant experience proves 
that it is not by State patronage and support, but by voluntary 
devotion, that religion wins its triumphs. For evidence of 
this we are content to appeal to the agricultural districts, 
where, according to the confession of S. G. O., made some 
years ago in ‘ The Times,’ it is not the ‘ cultivated gentleman ’ 
sustained by the State in every parish, but the Primitive 
Methodist preacher, or the Home Mission agent, who stimu- 
lates and guides whatever religious life there is amongst the 
poor. Whatever aggressions the State Church itself has 
recently made on the vice and heathenism of the land, have 
been in the great centres of population, where ancient endow- 
ments are miserably inadequate, and where the appeal to the 
voluntary principle has been most nobly answered. Then let 
our laws be accommodated to facts, and let religion depend, 
in form as well as in reality, on its own irrepressible life. 
We often hear of the advantages possessed by the American 
States through the wise reserve of public lands for the 
support of the common schools. But this country, no less 
than America, has its reserves of national resources in the 
form either of tithes or lands, which in old times were kept 
back from the competition of commerce, that they might 
serve the common weal. The purposes to which these 
reserves were consecrated are no longer held to serve the 
common weal, and the application of the funds has been 
diverted accordingly. The modern use made, however, of 
these funds, has diverged more and more from the growth of 
our national needs. We do not want Masses for the dead, or 
chantries, or monasteries; and it is only one quarter of us 
who want to worship according to the rites of reformed 
Anglicanism. But we all of us want common schools, and 
we all of us groan under the burden they add to the rates. 
We all of us want to bring the universities within the reach 
of promising talent in every class. We all of us want to 
lessen the national debt. Why, in the name of justice, then, 
should our national reserve funds continue to be diverted 
from all objects which we unanimously consider to serve the 
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common weal, and remain devoted to sectarian purposes, for 
which only a fraction of the nation cares? Let this cease, 
say radical reformers; let our ecclesiastical laws in this 
respect also be reconciled with the actual facts of modern 
life. In other and more familiar words, radical reform would 
consist in the disestablishment and disendowment of all forms 
of religion. 

But what distinguishes the present aspect of the Church 
question is this; that disestablishment and disendowment 
are urged not in the ‘interests of any sectarian triumph of 
one set of religionists over another, not as the logical issue 
of any pet theory of Church and State held by worshippers 
of abstractions, but simply as the common-sense method of 
dealing with a chaos of incongruities, which people of all 
opinions alike feel to be intolerable. As Mr. Dale says, ‘ The 
‘question has become one of practical politics, and has passed 
‘to the positive stage.’ The only elements in political caleu- 
lation henceforward will be the forces arrayed on either hand 
—tradition, prejudice, inertia, and vested interests on the one 
side, with growing opinion and command of the ballot-box on 
the other. 

No doubt the difficulties of radical reform are great. But — 
if we are right in believing any other mode of reform to be 
impossible, the line of least resistance must be looked for in 
this direction. The real perplexities of the question are not 
to be estimated by looking at one set of difficulties alone. 
The inferences recently drawn from Lord Hampton’s returns, 
as to the powerful social influences arrayed on the side of the 
Kstablishment, are legitimate enough. But they overlock the 
equal or superior forces ranged on the other side. £26,000,000 
in thirty-five years is, after all, not a very amazing sum for a 
nation which last year paid £27,000,000 in excise alone. And 
while the Episcopalians have thus been exerting themselves, 
the Nonconformists have not been idle. Statistics, published 
in the ‘ Nonconformist’ newspaper three years ago, showed that 
ia the twenty years from 1851 to 1872, there had been built 
in 119 towns, exclusive of London, 1,514 Dissenting places of 
worship, against 611 Episcopalian churches. And if a com- 
plete return on the subject could be obtained, it is certain that 
ihe money raised during the present generation by the Free 
Churehes would very considerably dim the glitter of Lord 
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Hampton’s £26,000,000. In truth it must be frankly con- 
fessed that if the decision cf the question rested wholly with 
the denominations, the issue must certainly hang in suspense 
for a long time to come. But that is not the case. The newly 
enfranchised masses of the people have not as yet realised 
their power, nor have they hitherto interested themselves 
much in questions of ecclesiastical polity. They have looked 
upon the disestablishment movement, not, perhaps, without 
some justification, as merely a struggle between hostile sects, 
and therefore they have preferred to shout for mankood suf- 
frage, annual parliaments, and payment of members. Mean 
time, under all difficuities, popular education is making way. 
Such speeches as those of Messrs. Dale and Rogers are 
amongst the most powerful educational influences of the time. 
And when once the new voters come to understand how far 
the principles of progress, of freedom, of equality before the 
law, of respect for human nature as such, of political justice, 
and of the supremacy of national interests, are involved in 
this Church question, their weight will descend like a steam- 
hammer upon the wedge that is already inserted between 
Church and State. 


Note to the Review of Mr. Forster's ‘Swift. 
Since the review of Mr. Forster's ‘ Life of Swift’ passed 
through the press, the death of the author has made an 
empty place in the ranks of contemporary literature, and has 
ended the hopes of seeing completed by his hand that work 
whose foundations he had so securely laid, and whose super- 
structure he had so well begun. It was a fitting close to a 
life whose labours had taught us familiarity with so many 
paths of English literature, and made real to us some of those 
names with whose memories that literature is rich, that the 
last days should have been spent in removing the rank growth 
of scandal and falsehood which had till now obscured the 
genius that stood first in that age, whose wit and wisdom 
gave to Mr. Forster, as to so many amongst his contemporaries, 
x congenial field of study. He has cleared the dust from the 
monument, and traced the lines that are to restore it. 
Another hand must carry on this work, utilising the materials 
gathered with so much industry, and completing the ‘ Life’ so 
worthily begun. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 
The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By 
H. H. Banororr. Vol. V.—Primitive History. Long- 
mans and Co. 


In this fifth volume Mr. Bancroft concludes what he has to say regard- 
ng the native races of the Pacific States, and it worthily fulfils the promise 
of the earlier volumes. Hero is a mass of information regarding the 
history of tribes which, advancing from rude beginnings, founded empires 
and dynasties and instituted civilisations of no inconsiderable preten- 
stons in America, such as will not be found anywhere else that we 
are aware of. The author has, in fact, tapped new mines of historical and 
archeological facts which are of the very greatest importance in the 
present condition of the sciences of comparative history, comparative 
philology, and comparative religion. He has brought into prominence 
problems which at one time excited the curious and gave rise to many 
wild guesses and theories, but which it was impossible to solve when they 
were first brought forward, and which have since fallen into neglect. 
Amongst these the most difficult, and yet one of profound interest, is the 
origin of the so-called aboriginal inhabitants of the American continent. 
When the discoveries of Columbus unsettled the traditional views of the 
Middle Ages, it was natural that all sorts of conjectural theories should 
be indulged in by the champions of the dominant theology of the time; 
for it was usually in a theological interest that such inquiries were pur- 
sued. The theories of origin, as we are shown in this volume, were 
legion; but none of them have any intrinsic value to us now. The 
darkness indeed is still unbroken, the obscurity of the primitive history 
of America is unpierced, and the solution of the problem, if it ever 
should be solved, will be one of the grandest achievements of modern 
thought. Mr. Bancroft has gathered together all available materials 
that may help in this work; but he is forced to confess that, ‘ while 
‘the darkness may be occasionally lighted up here and there by dim rays 
* of conjecture, these only become fixed lights of fact in the eyes of anti- 
‘ quarians, whose lively imagination enables them to see best in the dark, 
‘and whose researches are but a sifting-out of supports to a preconceived 
‘opinion.’ The only authorities from which we have any knowledge of 
American. primitive history are the oral native traditions, the Aztec 
picture-writings, the works of the Spanish writers who came in contact 
with the natives immediately after the conquest, and those of con- 
verted native writers. The information thus obtained is illustrated, 
corrected, or confirmed by what we know of the institutions, habits, and 
beliefs of the nations at the conquest, and their monuments, which have 
been dealt with in previous volumes. The comparatively scanty results 
obtained after all this labour are indicated by Mr. Bancroft’s modest 
estimate of his own achievements, when he tells us ‘ he has found no new 
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‘bright sun to illumine whatever has been dark.’ He has followed with 
discrimination those who have gone before,—the Spanish writers and the 
antiquarians,—striving always to separate between the historical and the 
mythical, yet never able to ‘ flatter himself that he is treading dryshod 
‘on a wide, solid, and well-lighted highway.’ This may be disappointing 
to readers whose interest has been aroused and hopes quickened by the 
wide generalisations with which we met in some of the preceding 
volumes; but science is more likely to be advanced by faithful work done 
in this humbler tentative fashion than could have been accomplished 
through the indulgence in fantastic imaginings and theories of wide scope 
and seeming comprehensiveness. Starting with the earliest gleams of 
information obtainable regarding the aborigines, the author leads us 
onward through the pre-Toltee period of aboriginal history, the Toltec 
and the protracted Chichimee periods, to the Aztec periods, till the 
time when the Aztec career of conquest was suddenly arrested by the 
advent of the Spaniards under Cortes, early in the sixteenth century. 
‘The power known as Aztec, since the formation of the tripartite alliance, 
‘not quite a century before, under the Acolhua, Mexican, and Tepanec 
‘kings, had gradually extended its iron grasp from its centre about the 
‘lakes to the shores of either ocean; and this it had accomplished wholly 
‘by the force of arms, receiving no voluntary allegiance.’ Cortes, with a 
handful of Spanish soldiers, secured a wonderful and swift success, and 
was soon the instrument of establishing a priestly tyranny a thousand 
times more oppressive and destructive than any to which the Nahuas 
were subjected even under Aztec rule. The remaining chapters of the 
volume are occupied with the history of the eastern plateau, the Quiché- 
Cakchiquel empire in Guatemala, miscellaneous tribes of Central America, 
and the history of the Mayas in Yucatan. We congratulate Mr. Bancroft 
on the completion of a work of so valuable a character, so extensive in 
its scope and so replete with information of a varied and important 
description. It will remain a quarry of materials for future inquirers, 
and no tribute can bo too great to the industry and research of the 
author. He has added an elaborate and comprehensive index, which 
will be of value to the student. 


The Constitutional History of England in its Origin and 
Development. By M.A. Vol. II. Claren- 
don Press. 

Mr. Stubbs’s second volume begins with the eighty years’ struggle to 
secure practically the popular liberties of the great charter, which followed 
the death of John in 1216, and it closes with the deposition of Richard 
II. in 1399. Mr. Stubbs is essentially critical. His narrative is plain, 
unimaginative, unexciting. He paints no pictures, tells no stories. He is 
antiquarian, legal, and analytical, and we may add conspicuouslyimpartial. 
His summaries of different periods, and the short contrasts of different 
monarchs to which he, Plutarch-wise, is addicted, show all the severity 
and balanced judgment of a Chief Justice’s charge. In this he fully equals 
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Hallam. This gives its distinctive value to his work. An indefatigable 
worker, he presents us with the last results which documentary evidence 
has furnished, and deduces from it judgments as free from bias as perhaps 
human nature is capable of. In this volume he traces the rise of Consti- 
tutional Government, and shows how the ‘ rex politicus,’ which through the 
medieval period attained to no higher conception than that of balanced 
forces, slowly tended to organise harmony of all forees. The English 
Government is really an assembly and combination of estates: both local 
representation and class representation have their place in it. The 
growth of our Parliamentary system, dating from 1264, when Simon de 
Montfort summoned two knights of each shire to a parliament, and 
shortly afterwards two representatives from each city and borough, is 
especially interesting. Mr. Stubbs’s account may be read in connection 
with Mr. Freeman’s ‘Growth of the English Constitution.’ A score of 
points tempt criticism. We must content ourselves with a renewed com- 
mendation of an invaluable contribution to our knowledge of our Consti- 
tutional history. 


A History of Eton College, 1449-1875. By H. C. Maxwett- 
Lyre, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. By Sir Epwarp Creasy. A 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


The story of one of the most famous of our great public schools is 
told with admirable completeness and skill by Mr. Maxwell-Lyte; while 
Sir Edward Creasy, with equal care and literary skill, gives us biographical 
sketches of some of its most illustrious sons: both books together are a 
complete and sufficient record of Eton, and leave scarcely anything to be 
desired. Numerous as have been the books published about Eton, good, 
bad, and indifferent, these two books may well supersede them all. Mr. 
Maxwell-Lyte, himself an Etonian, tells us, concerning his work, ‘ My 
* object has been to produce a History of Eton in which matters of bio- 
‘graphy and architectuve, studies and pastimes, old customs and single 
‘incidents, should each receive their due share of notice, and fall into their 


-* proper places, side by side, in chronological order.’ This object he has 


accomplished with great industry and skill: In the collection of his 
materials he has not only had the advantage of the labours of numerous 
predecessors, but in addition to them and to the collections Roger 
Huggett bequeathed to the British Museum, upon which Sir E. Creasy 
chiefly relied, he has had access, through the kind permission and assist- 
ance of the college authorities, to original MSS. in the Library and 
Muniment Room hitherto unnoticed. He has consulted the series of 
audit-rolls and audit-books which, with but few breaks, extend from 1444 
to the present time. He has consulted many unused MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Record Office, the Bodleian, at Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Windsor Castle, Lambeth, and in the possession of many private indi- 
viduals. No known or probable souvee of information seems to have 
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escaped him; and he has manipulated his materials with loving care and 
skill, the result of which is a most readable and valuable work, in which 
the historian, the biographer, and the schoolmaster, as well as the general 
reader, will find important and interesting materials, and in which several 
important corrections of previous misstatements have been made. 

The history of the foundation of the college by Henry VI., of the 
affluent endowments and high feudal rights which he bestowed upon it, 
and of his great purposes and hopes in its establishment, is fully and 
exhaustively told. The College Church was designed on an extensive 
scale, and, had the king’s purpose been realised, it would have rivalled 
King’s College at Cambridge, its twin foundation. The school at Eton 
was intended to supply with scholars the New College, founded by-the 
king, at Cambridge. Of course the foundation was ecclesiastical, and it 
continued to be so until it was secularised in 1872, when the old statutes 
were abolished and new statutes made by the Eton Commissioners. The 
early history of Eton, its vicissitudes at the Reformation and under Mary 
and the Commonwealth, are fully sketched; more than ounce its very 
existence was in danger; once, at least, in 1463, its suppression was 
determined upon, and the Pope’s sanction for accomplishing it was 
obtained. A chap‘er founded upon the Conswetudinarium describes the 
studies and manner of life at Eton in the sixteenth century. 

But, while antiquarians will be chiefiy interested in the pre-Reformation 
history of Eton, general readers will probably most delight in the chapters 
which describe its subsequent history—more especially during the present 
century. The sketches of provosts and head-masters, especially little 
Dr. Keate, of flagellation renown, are full of rich anecdote and cha- 
racterisation. The strong conservativism even of men like Provost 
Goodal, the absurd retention of the cbsolete Eton Grammar, and of the 
Scriptores Greci and Romani, and of the Poete Greci, until 1865, 
when all the rest of the world had advanced to new methods and schools 
of philology, and the wise reforming energy of men like Dr. Hawtrey— 
cne of the greatest of the head-masters and provosts of Eton—are 
deseribed with discrimination. School barbarities and Spartan discipline, 
as of the long room and excezsive fiogging, lingered long. Sports, the 
relations of Eton to the Castle, especially under George III., William IV., 
and Victoria, Montem and its abolition, &e., are all touched upon with 
sufficient fulness and in well-adjusted proportion; while the methods of 
teaching of different masters are set forth for the information of school 
reformers. 

We must resist the temptation to quote anecdotes, some of them rich and 
racy, and with our expression of high admiration at the sumptuous way 
in which, both in respect of letter-press and illustrations, the volume has 
been got up, send our readers to a scholarly, painstaking, and most 
pleasant volume. 

Sir Edward Creasy’s book was first published in 1850. It included 
only such eminent Etonians as were numbered with the dead; the 
present edition adds those who have since died. It is a readable, reliable, 
and interesting series of biographical sketches. 
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History of India from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
East India Company’s Government. Abridged from the 
Author’s Larger Work. By Joun Cuark 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Marshman’s larger history, in three volumes, has won a high and 
well-deserved reputation. The author’s residence for many years in 
India, bis literary occupation, and his industrious, patient, scholarly 
habit, together with his power of artistic narration and description, his 
liberal sympathies, and judicial habit of mind, are qualifications for his 
work not often found in combination. His history, therefore, has gra- 
dually won both confidence and admiration, and would generally be 
accepted as of very high authority. 

For eight years, Mr. Marshman tells us, the larger edition has been 
used by the students of the University of Calcutta. Three volumes are 
somewhat too much for an educational manual, and it says much for the 
excellency of a work of such magnitude that it should have held its ground. 
The author has conferred a great boon upon students by preparing this 
abridged edition, thus reducing the work to about the size of the ‘ Student’s 
‘Hume.’ No one can effect such a process with a work so well as its 
author, who, as Mr. Marshman has done, can reconstruct where neces- 
sary, a8 well as simply omit. In English universities and schools, as well 
as in India, the work will be of very great value. An additional chapter 
brings down the history to 1872. 


The History of Lloyds, and of Marine Insurance in Great 
Britain. By Freperick Marty, Author of the ‘ States- 
‘man’s Year Book.’ Macmillan and Co. 

As might have been expected from Mr. Martin, this is a carefully 
written and very interesting book. We commend it, especially to City 
men, as a valuable addition to the literature and history of the City. 
The early chapters, on the ‘ Merchants of the Steelyard and Lombard 
‘ Street,’ on ‘ Early English Marine Insurance,’ and on the ‘ Rise of Lloyd’s 
‘ Coffee House,’ take the reader back to times and men and habits which 
tell him, that although still living in the same place, the place is changed so 
much as to have become a new world.. The progress of Lloyd’s marks the 
progress of British trade; and the depicted growth of the law relating to 
marine insurance shows how our ancestors were perplexed with questions 
of sea-worthiness, of deviation, of general average, of wager policies, as our 
law courts still are, and as Parliament is likely to be this session with 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill on Maritime Contracts. There were diffi- 
culties in those days regarding ‘ valued policies,’ which, in its wisdom or 
folly, Parliament made vain attempts to prevent; but the interests of the 
assurers and the assured were then able, through liberty of contract and 
reliance on policies of honour, to accomplish what Parliament vainly 
attempted to prohibit ; and as it cannot be imagined that the mercantile 
classes of this century are less able than those of the last, we suppose that 
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‘valued policies’ will continue, whatever may become of the Maritime 
Contracts Bill. 

The chapter in which Mr. Martin relates the origin and fortunes, and, 
we must add, the misfortunes also, of the first two marine insurance 
companies, will be read with great interest. It is difficult to imagine two 
such highly staid and respectable societies as the ‘ London Assurance Cor- 
poration ’ and the ‘ Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation’ just emerging 
from the South Sea Bubble period, during which alone a hundred schemes 
were brought forward which related to insurance. These included ‘an 
‘insurance office for horses dying natural deaths, stolen, or disabled ;’ 
‘an insurance from death by drinking Geneva ;’ ‘ an insurance from house- 
‘breakers ;’ ‘an insurance from highwaymen ;’ ‘ an assurance from lying ;’ 
and ‘an assurance of female chastity.’ Lloyd’s resented the monopoly 
granted to the two corporations named; but the history shows that, so 
far from injuring Lloyd’s, great benefit was conferred on the underwriters 
in the Coffee House by the outside competition being limited to the two 
corporations. This monopoly was enjoyed until 1824, when Mr. Nathan 
Rothschild founded the Alliance Marine Insurance Company, his great 
influence having procured an enactment by which the monopoly was 
abolished. 

The chapter on ‘ Lloyd's Registry of Shipping’ gives a faix account of 
another City corporation which has an intimate relation to shipping and 
insurance. From humble begiunings this society has risen to great im- 
portance, and through its able staff of surveyors has exercised a most 
beneficial influence on the strength, shape, and general efficency of 
British ships. 

We have said enough to indicate the character of this volume, and the 
class of readers to whom the perusal of its contents will be acceptable; 
we therefore only add that it contains an Appendix, with a classification 
of risks, wrecks, causes of wreck, and of average premiums, which 
materially adds to the value of the book, and will be found useful in the 
shipping controversies now occupying so much of the national attention. 


Cities of Italy. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. Three Vols. 
Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


The first impression produced on looking at this work is that Mr. Hare 
has made it very bulky. A careful perusal shows that his scheme 
necessitated large space, and that he has condensed and summarised, 
and well sucked-out the pith of not a few former books—some of them 
rather recent ones—and presented it very attractively. We are much 
mistaken if this book does not supersede several handbooks ; for, though 
Mr. Hare has rather scorned some of the handbook traditions, he 
uniformly gives in little the essence of the information as to hotels, 
&c., which used to be so prominent. His arrangement is also calculated 
to aid in this. In his first volume he takes us up the Riviera, then 
through Piedmont and Lombardy, and delights us with some vivid pictures, 
not the least interesting of which is some of the matter of a chapter on the 
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Waldenses, which certainly seems to lie rather outside his title; but is 
only the more welcome on that account. Genoa, Turin, Pavia, the Italian 
lakes, Cremona, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, and Padua, are all visited 
and described in such a manner as will revive pleasant recollections in not 
a few, and excite, we daresay, in many more the desire to extend the 
range of their travels. Mr. Hare shows uniformly the same taste as in 
former books in the extracts from famous writers by which he relieves his 
own text. The chief attractions of the second volume are the descriptions 
of Venice—which, in spite of the multitudes who have preceded him, is 
freshly and picturesquely done—of Ferrara, Parma, Forli, Rimini, 
Loretto, Urbino, Pisa, Volterra, Lucca, and Pistoia. The third volume 
deals with Florence, Siena, Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, Assissi, Spello, and 
Foligno. Mr. Hare’s antiquarian and artistic tastes in these volumes, as 
in former ones, stand him in good stead. If he is a little quiet, sedate. 
and conventional in describing natural scenery himself, he knows how 
to supplement it by introducing graphic pictures from others,—Ruskin, 
Symonds, Hawthorne, Freeman, Ampére, and Goethe; and certainly he 
has a good eye for the old and venerable and for what is worthy in art. 
His excessive conservatism, which led him in his former volumes to in- 
troduce somewhat unwise and gratuitous sneers at the Italian Govern- 
ment and what it is doing, has here, we regret to say, too much pro- 
minence. In our opinion, his Introduction is almost ruined by it. The 
Papacy is to be venerated in some respects; but the pages of Dante and 
other Italian poets which he has scanned in searching for his illustrative 
quotations—by the way, not always correctly given—might suffice to 
_ qualify an overstrained enthusiasm, no less than the satires the Popedom 
has more recently written on itself, even as a secular Power. 

We have marked many passages as noticeable for graceful and graphic 
description ; especially that of the Wood at Ravenna, so intimately asso- 
ciated with two poets contrasted yet in some ways akin—Dante and 
Byron—and that of Vallombrosa. We have no hesitation in saying of 
this work that it is at once tasteful, learned, and popular, fitted to fill a 
place by itself, neither to be forgotten for the knapsack nor lost sight of 
in the library, but to be treasured and often referred to. It is really a 
piece of literature; and the woodcuts, from sketches of Mr. Hare’s, by 1 
Mr. T. Sulman, are certainly as beautiful specimens of the art as we have | 
recently seen, though we could have wished that more had been done for 
a few of them in the executing. 


The Midland Railway: its Rise and Progress. A Narrative of 
Modern Enterprise. By Frepertcx Author 

- of ‘Our Iron Roads.’ Strahan and Co. 

Clearly, in drifting into a theological professorship, Mr. Williams has 
mistsken his vocation. He was predestined to be the secretary of a railway, 
and it is a cruel fate that has traversed his course. While yet a theo- 
logical student, twenty-four years ago, he showed the bent of his mind 
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by the publication of ‘Our Tron Roads,’ which had a large circulation 
as a popular summary of what had then been achieved by railway 
enterprise. Each of our great railway systems might well claim its epic, 
for magnitude of achievement, romance of incident, exhibition of social 
development, and illustrations of personal individuality ; its history is 
nobler than that of most wars and as important as that of many 
kingdoms. The Midland, for instance, possesses 1200 miles of railroad, 
has a capital of £50,000,000 and an income of £5,000,000. It conveys 
many millions of her Majesty’s subjects every year, and stretches its 
ramifications all over the kingdom,—a huge system of arteries through 
which much more than money, much more than flesh and blood, cireulate. 

Mr. Williams tells the story of its origin in the Leicester and Swanning- 
ton line, down to the stupendous achievement of the Settle and Carlisle 
Railway, which gives the Midland an access to Glasgow and Edinburgh 
corresponding with its recently-achieved access to the metropolis. 
Nothing connected with its history or its administration seems to have 
been omitted by Mr. Williams. He carries us back to the dawn of 
railway ideas, when coal, save as it was transmitted by sea, had to be 
locally consumed ; when wool and leather were transmitted by canal, and 
when weeks were required sometimes for it; when Nottingham was practi- 
eally farther from Manchester than it now is from Plymouth. The very 
conceptions of the changes to be wrought by railway had to be create:. 
The avoidance of great towns was one of the principles of con- 
struction. The battle of the gauges, the fierce fights in Parliamentary 
committee-rooms, the mighty war between the Midland and the Great 
Northern, down to the carrying of third-class passengers by all trains 
and the abolition of second-class, both of which are due to the sagacity of 
Mr. Allport, of the Midland, all are here duly chronicled ; adventures cf 
surveyors, excitements in board meetings, difficulties with landowners, 
engineering difficulties, everything indeed that can convey information 
and excite interest is here put together by Mr. Williams in a gossipy 
pleasant way. Then he undertakes a descriptive and picturesque account 
of the Midland lines and the towns and scenes they pass through, with 
historical and scientific information and numeyous engravings. Finally, 
he describes all the details of administration, the economy of depart- 
ments, the functions and methods of officials and servants, down to 
information respecting return tickets. The descriptions of the super) 
hotel and station at St. Pancras and of the Settle and Carlisle Railway 
are especially interesting. Mr. Williams has a keen eye for details. 
Sometimes, however, they rather overpower him, and a little more 
vigorous grasp of generals would be an improvement. Sometimes, too, 
the colloquial degenerates into the flippant, and anecdotes are told twice 
over, ¢.g., Mr. Price’s joke about the weather (page 610). There is, too, 
a little excess of eulogy in the solicitous way in which every individual 
and everything connected with the Midland is glorified. It produces the 
impression of an advocate holding a brief. Not that we think the Midland 
has not done noble service and fought a heroic battle, and few men have 
dezerved better of commercial and locomotive England than its present 
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manager. The railway and its history occupy a place in importance and 
honour second to none. Mr. Williams’s big, instructive, and interesting 
handbook will claim a place in every commercial and in most family 
libraries which the Midland comes near. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By W. D. Kituen, D.D., President 


of The Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Professor of 
Ht |) | Ecclesiastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. Macmillan 
and Co. 


i ! Dr. Killen has approached his task furnished with almost every quali- 
fication which special circumstances and opportunites for obtaining every 
shred of conflicting evidence could supply. His unwearied diligence and 
generally sound judgment have enabled him to grapple with the copious 
] details appertaining to the subject of his life-long toil, He never allows 
his rhetoric to gain the mastery of his impartial purpose, nor does he 

permit his ecclesiastical position to blind him to the excellences of indi- 

viduals who have figured conspicuously in communions adverse to that 

| with which he is personally identified. Through the greater part of the 
first volume he can look dispassionately upon the contending powers, and 

| is not afraid to denounce English as well as Italian arrogance, the vices 

of Plantagenet as well as of Pope. The volumes are, indeed, an argu- 

nt | ment against Roman Catholic pretension and a proof of the uniformly 
disastrous consequences which have followed Papal interpositions, inter- 
ferences, and claims. He loses no opportunity of showing the different 

colour put by Papal controvertists and historians on the facts to which he 

refers; but he refutes their views, either by contemporary evidence, which 

is unimpeachable, or by the confessions and admissions of his opponents. 

His foot-notes and references are abundant, and the chance of rectifying 

misstatements is put within easy reach. Perhaps he reserves his bitterest 

phrases for the Cromwellian settlement, his most stern reprobation for the 

language with which Milton replied to the ‘Remonstrance’ of Belfast on 

the death of Charles I., and his most satirical satisfaction for the dis- 

appearance from Ireland’s Churches and State of any vestiges of the 

Independents, Baptists, and other sectaries, to the influence of whom, 

so late as 1800, Lord Clare referred in emphatic terms. However, we 

have little but praise to offer for the spirit with which he tells the terrible 

story of wars, tumults, mutual hatreds, hideous massacres, and contending 

and unscrupulous factions. 

Dr. Killen shows how the ‘Isle of Saints,’ the home of cultivated 

intelligence and primitive and apostolic zeal, became the den of brutal and 

i neglected savages, and fair and beautiful Erin the battle-field of turbulent 
’ lust and maddened power. The history of Ireland from the beginning 
almost to the present hour forms a humiliating chapter in the records of 

the human race, notwithstanding the heroism, genius, and virtue which 
often illumine the page. 
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Our author establishes, with a superabundance of proof, the non- 
Roman character of the early ministry of Patrick and Columbkille and 
Bridget, as well as the non-diocesan phase of the episcopacy of the whole 
island. The ‘bishops’ were clearly village pastors of the humblest type, 
who had no notion of either diocesan rule or provincial or metropolitan 
subordination. Our author details the whole history of the steps taken 
by Rome to enforce the Roman observance of Easter and of tonsure, and 
gradually to introduce diocesan claims; and the measures taken to exalt 
the ‘bishop’ above the abbot, the Co-arcb of Patrick at Armagh, until, at 
the Synod of Rathbreasil, the Roman obedience was virtually adopted 
and its discipline made to triumph over the national and spontaneous 
system which had previously prevailed. The same struggle, occupying 
sometimes a longer and sometimes a shorter period, has been enacted in 
other nations and churches. In none, however, were the effects more dis- 
astrous than in Ireland. Dr. Killen has told well the romantic story of 
St. Malachy, who found no less a biographer than Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Itis melancholy to reflect on the provocation which the misguided ritualism 
of this illustrious rather than great man gave to the preposterous and 
hypocritical bull of Pope Adrian IV., the ‘infallible’ provocative to 
Henry II. of England to invade Ireland. So profoundly wicked, so abso- 
lutely unjustifiable and intentionally vicious was this bull, that Roman 
Catholics disclaimed it as a forgery intended to bring discredit on the 
Papacy; but it is demonstrably genuine, and its fatal effects were soon 
visible. The progress of degeneracy in education, in good sense, in 
purity, in order, followed swiftly on the heels of the new subserviency. 
The veneration of relics led to the supposed discovery of the bodies of 
Patrick, Columbkille, and Bridget. The granting of indulgences, with 
all their degrading accompaniments, the harsh treatment by the Pope 
of the sufferers from English tyranny, the religious persecution, secretly 
based on avaricious motives, which disgraced the fourteenth century have 
found in these pages ample exposition. 

Dr. Killen endeavours to account for the limited influence of the Re- 
formation in Ireland by the fact that the people were not, as they were 
in England and Germany, prepared for revolt against Rome by the 
knowledge of the Word of God, or by any wide-spread diffusion of Evan- 
gelical truth. In a country in this state, the proclamation of royal 
supremacy, the suppression of the monasteries, the destruction of such 
favourite relics as the ‘Staff of Jesus,’ roused opposition, instead of 
enthusiasm; while the violence of the reforming Archbishop Browne pro- 
duced adverse rather than sympathetic feelings. We have no space for 
even an epitome of the leading positions of our author, nor can we sketch 
his account of the rise of Protestantism in Ulster, the terrific massacre, 
the reprisals, or the Cromwellian settlement with its ultimate failure. 

He brings his history down to the present day, disousses all the 
troubles of the Irish Parliament and those attending the bestowment 
and withdrawment of the Regium Donum; he recounts the siege of 
Derry, Catholic Emancipation, and the Union; the movements for 
repeal of the Legislative Union; the Disestablishment of the Irish 
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Church ; and the more recent struggles and controversies. The Dis- 
establishment was hailed by Roman Catholic authorities as proof that 
Protestantism had exhausted itself, and would now succumb, when public 
eupport and State pay were withheld. Dr. Killen shows by statistics that, 
up to the time of the Act, the Protestant Churches were gaining propor- 
tionally on the Roman Church, and that since the Disestablishment ‘ the 
‘change has inspired it with fresh energy, and it now moves more 
‘freshly and vigorously than it ever did before.’ He says, however, with 
some pardonable irritation, ‘ Ireland can never attain the place which it 
‘is entitled to hold among the nations as long as so many of its population 
‘exhibit in things spiritual the blindness of infatuation. They fret and 
‘fume against England, though by their alliance with its Imperial 
‘Government they are kept from anarchy, strengthened and blessed, 
‘while they stupidly submit to the absolute will of a superstitious old man 
‘in Italy, who has no more right to rule them than the Shah of Persia or 
‘the Emperor of Japan.’ The volumes are a valuable addition to our 
historical library, and throw considerable light on the relations between 
Ireland and Britain, and between Ireland and the Papacy. 


Annals of Tacitus. Translated into English, with Notes and 
Maps. By Aurrep Cuurcu, M.A., and 
Jackson Bropripr, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 

This volume completes the translators’ version of the entire extant 
works of Tacitus. In two previous volumes they gave us translations of 
the ‘ History,’ of the ‘ Agricola,’ and of the ‘Germania.’ They omit, how- 
ever, without assigning reason, the ‘ Dialogue about I'amous Orators.’ 

Both Gordon’s and Murphy's translations — the former published in 
1728, the latter in 1729—have great merits, and have held their ground 
well. The former, however, was too literal in its Latinism for pleasant 
reading, as was the Oxford edition of 1839. A new translation, made in 
the lights and edited with the information of our latest scholarship, was: 
desirable. This has been achieved in the work before us, which, in accu- 
racy and elegance, in scholarly editing and compact pertinent information. 
is a model of what translations from the classics should be. The notes, 
extending to nearly a hundred pages, furnish an admirable apparatus 
eriticus. Tacitus is not an easy author to render in a translation. His 
terse laconic sentences lend themselves but imperfectly to more diffuse 
and flowing modern languages. It is high praise to say that, while 
exactness of meaning has been admirably preserved, the reader will 
scarcely have excited within him the feeling of a translation. The idiom 
has been translated as admirably as the words. 


The Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By 
Sricanp, Author of ‘ Athenais; or, the First 
‘Crusade,’ &c. Two Vols. Longmans. 

Mr. Stigand has written well; generally with discrimination and rare 
intelligence. “Heine is not easy to catch; his finest moods are evan- 
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escent, and pass suddenly into alien and freakish perversities. His 
ideas of art were sounder than very often his applications of them were. 
In one word, he was the victim of disease; and it does not much relieve 
matters to say that that disease, happily united with other elements, 
aided him to interpret the spirit of his time. His greatest poems are the 
utterance of an individual passion, which, ungratified, like an artificial foun- 
tain, fell back ever upon itself, shrouding in spray and beautiful disorder 
the source whence it sprung, showing us, not as Mrs. Browning has it,— 


‘A fountain, 
Which, with silver waters thin, 
Clips a little water Naiad sitting smilingly within,’ 


but a scornful contorted image, that leers and looks proud and caleu- 
lating amid the suggestion of lost beauty, as it contemplates the world 
from its own seclusion and through the stir of its own creating, eager at 
the same time to master that world and to outwit it. There is a lack of 
rest, of balance, about most of Heine's poems, in spite of their perfection 
and charm of expression; and the intense way in which they mirror the 
ironical complexity and confusion of our modern time, its wasted life and 
strength and passion, is so allied with scorn and coarseness as to justify, 
in spite of the praises of influential schools, these words of Mr. Stigand’s : 

‘The world has, indeed, need to hold fast in the present hour to the 
‘ chivalrous ideal of love, and to make a stand against the degradation of 
‘the passion to the foul conception of Baudelaire and his admirers. .. . 
‘Heine, as we have intimated before, had no sympathy whatever with 
‘the chivalrous spirit; he had as little sympathy with it as he had with 
‘the early Christian spirit of martyrdom and abnegation ; and, consider- 
‘ing his Hebrew descent, there can be little cause for astonishment at his 
‘permanent estrangement from the finest traditions of Europe. His love 
‘is of the earth, earthy; and there is not one of his poems which might 
‘not, so far as sentiment goes, have been written by an Oriental.’ 


The poet is ever central to the world, says Heine; and thus he justifies _ 


the rupture between the real and the ideal in his case, as in that of Byron, 
of whom he speaks as ‘the only man to whom he felt himself related.’ 
The world’s heart, he held, was in his time cleft in twain, divided ; so he 
justified the mixture in his own poetry of utter sentimentality with 
grimmest and most scornful realism. There is something in this; but the 
solution is more strictly to be found in his own individuality. He was a 
Jew; and in the fresh days of his youth he experienced the rebuff and the 
scorn which the Germans were wont to show towards the Jews long 
after other nations had learned to treat them with more respect—let us 
say with more fairness. The iron entered deep into his young sensitive 
soul. Then came the passion for his cousin, which at once set free, and 
gave concentration and definite object to, the stream of sentiment ; 
but there also came the rebuff, which reversed the current and 
compelled him to celebrate a love which was false. Yt is no lady of the 
soul he sings of and worships, but a poor reflection of his own discrowned 
ideal, which he delights to drag down from its pedestal and besmirch 
34 * 
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with the mud of his terrible scorn. His own picture of the peace and 
faith and pure sympathetic rapture of his childhood comes out very 
strong in the contrast, as we read it in these striking passages, in which 
he tells of his experiences in the first reading of ‘ Don Quixote :’ 

‘I was a child, and knew not how much of irony God had mingled 
‘ with the order.of the world—irony which the great poet had imitated in 
‘his own little world. So I wept the bitterest of tears when the ncble 
‘ Knight, for all his noble valour, got but cudgellings and ingratitude ; and 
‘since, as yet unpractised in reading, I spoke every word out loud, so 
‘that the birds, and the trees, the brook and the flowers, heard all as I 
‘read; and since such innocent creatures of nature know as little of the 
‘irony of the world as children, so did they too take everything equally 
‘for hard earnest, and wept with me over the sorrows of the pitiful 
‘ Knight.’ 

With a superficial resemblance to the romanticists, he really made an 
end of them ; for while they sang of erial visions and impossible ideals— 
most rarified forms of feeling, related to beings that never even touched 
the earth, and had no foothold on it—he refused to raise his eye from 
earth even in the crises of his withering despair. He is hopeless, 
without faith; and fancy? exists for him merely to decorate the dead. 
This is no figure. Students of his poems will at once admit its actual 
truth to fact in certain very suggestive relations. 

Heine’s strength, and his real service to humanity, sprang from much 
the same source as his poetic perverseness. The Jews were scorned in 
Germany. No sooner were the wars of liberation ended than in certain 
cities they were hounded back to their Ghettos, and it was because of 
this, and such things as this, that he gradually came to hate Germany. 
France and Napoleon, as he grew to think and observe, became the 
attractive presences as witnesses for the freedom and progress of huma- 
nity. He wrought unceasingly to illustrate and to enforce this; and 
certainly his writings have done more than those of almost any one else to 
break down old traditions and to proclaim independence and individu- 
ality. For though he became a Protestant, and was baptized on June 
28, 1825, he never made pretence that it was for aught but convenience, 
or that he found Protestant traditions in themselves any way more attrac- 
tive than those of the Judaism he had thus formally rejected. But, 
indeed, this needs to be said, that Heine was hardly capable of the 
ordinary reverences by which men are bound together into communities. 
A nation of Heines would be a poor affair, even though he claims to have 
been a brave soldier in the war of liberation, as in certain respects he 
was. The professed object of some of his more practical writings need 
not hide from us the real spirit of the man. He was a mocker. It seems 
incredible else that the man who as boy had been moved to the depths 
of his soul because of the insults done to his race, could have written so 
soon afterwards of Jewish matters as he did. This is far from being the 
worst specimen, but it may pass as a sample of his style of treating what 
had, at least, a claim for his tolerance and silence, if not for his 
reverence; 
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‘ The result of my investigations into the national wealth of the Jews 
‘is very praiseworthy for the race, and confers upon them the greatest 
‘honour. Israel is indebted alone for its riches to that sublime belief in 
‘God to which it has remained faithful for centuries. The Jews revered 
‘a Supreme Being, who rules invisibly in heaven; while the Heathen, 
‘incapable of exalting themselves to the purely spiritual, made for them- 
‘selves all sorts of gold and silver gods, and revered them on earth. 
‘Now, had these blind Heathen changed into ready money all the gold 
‘and silver which they squandered on this vile idol-worship, and placed 
‘it out at interest, they would have become just as rich as the Jews, who 
‘knew how to place out their gold and silver more advantageously, 
‘perhaps, in Assyraic-Babylonic State loans, or in Nebuchadnezzarian 
‘bonds, or in Egyptian Canal shares, in Five per Cent. Sidonians and 
‘ other classic papers, which the Lord has blessed, as He has also blessed 
‘ those of our time.’ 

This is very clever, but very bitter; and in the same spirit he jested 
with the verities of Christianity. We can enjoy him much better when 
he is dealing with art, literature, and philosophy. Nothing could be 
more incisive, more deeply true, than his remarks in the course of hi 
contrast between Goethe and Schiller. Goethe, he holds, is too perfect, 
too calm; his characters are hybrids,—something between gods and 
stone: they beget no children. Words should end in deeds; so a nobler 
meed of praise is due to works lower artificially than Gocthe’s; those of 
Schiller, for example, which-enkindle sentiments that crave a noble 
sphere of action. And few readers of Mr. Stigand’s book will not feel 
deeply thankful to him for the exquisite epitomes he has given of the 
essays, sketches of travel, &c., into which an immense fund of knowledge 
and entertainment has been packed. As showing how Heine was inclined 
to view everything with a reference to its bearing on that individuality 
for which he witnessed, this may be taken:—‘German philosophy, 
‘although it now places itself on a par with the Protestant Church—yea, 
‘will exalt itself above it—is yet always its daughter, and as such is ever 
‘bound to exercise a pious reserve in regard to its mother; and their 
‘mutual interests required that they should ally themselves when they 
‘both were threatened by the common foe, Jesuitism.’ 

Heine’s opinion of England was by no means high. The English, he 
said, would never have been able to establish self-government but for 
their lack of idealism. Along with all this sneering and cynicism we 

should not forget to refer to that tender love for his mother which flows 
through all, like a refreshing stream through a parched and sun-scorched 
land, Even when he was lying—a living death—in that chamber in 
Paris, he used regularly to write those long loving letters as though he 
were quite well and strong. Truly,a strange centre of diverse tendencies 
is the human heart ! 

Mr. Stigand’s translations are extremely faithful, and, for.the most 
part, spirited. ‘Love is born in May,’ in the ‘ Intermezzo,’ is so good 
that we must quote it : 
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‘In May, the month so wondrous fair, 
When all the buds were starting, 
Right thro’ my heart, right thro’ my heart, 
Love all at once went darting. 


‘In May, the month so wondrous fair, 
' When woods with song were teeming, 
ti | To her, to her I told my love, 
Hi | Its longing and its dreaming.’ 


But he fails, wholly fails, we are sorry to say, in one of the very finest 
lyrics Heine wrote. This does not reach by any means the airy grace 
and subtle suggestive charm of the original: 


*A pine tree standeth lonely 
Upon a Northern height, 
By ice and snow surrounded, 
It sleeps in mantle white. 


‘ Of a palm tree it lies dreaming, 
Which far in Eastern lands 

Mourns, brooding in lone silence, 

i : Down on the burning sands.’ 


Mr. Stigand should not have passed such a horrible Cockneyism as in this 
line in the ‘ Sea Vision :’ 
‘Then did I lay on the edge of the ship.’ 


In spite of some faults, this book claims and will reward the attention 
of the English reading public. It has been done by one who has well 
prepared himself for the task; he is sympathetic, but severely discrimi- 
nating, and has made a very complete and attractive picture of the 
‘Byron of Germany.’ We should remark, however, that it does seem 
odd and behind date to find Mr. Stigand speaking of that young English 
lady who visited Heine in his evil days in Paris, as known to us only 
through Lord Houghton’s ‘ Monograph.’ Mrs. Ross has given us a full 
account of the whole relation between her mother, Lady Duff-Gordon, 
and Heine, and to that we should have been referred, not to Lord 
Ho on’s book, which, on this point, is surely now superseded. 


Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains and Dean of the Chapel Royal, de. By his 
Brother, the Rev. Donaup Macrrop, B.A., one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Though we have been very eager for this long-promised biography, all 
we can do at present is to draw attention to its appearance and to indi- 


cate a few of its more salient points. Norman Macleod was one of the 
men pre-eminently born to great influence by the presence of a combina- 
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tion of faculties very rarely united. He had sound common sense, great 
tact, the power of looking at many points quietly, ready humour, which often 
touched the essence of the subject more quickly than the precisest logic, 
and a winning yet manly sweetness of disposition which could adapt 
itself easily to diverse circumstances without suggestion either of pretence 
or condescension. His large human nature, quickened and directed by 
wide experience, made him everywhere at home. But the deepest. 
interest of this memoir springs from the conflict of a nature formed for 
joyousness and meditative quietude with circumstances alien to their 
indulgence—circumstances into which the pressure of events compelled 
him. He has been spoken of, very short-sightedly, as a great Church 
politician and primate of the Scottish Church; he was really no poli- 
tician, and his great powers were of a character that are but seldom tried 
in that field and are still more seldom improved by it. His biographer, 
who, notwithstanding the difficulties of near relationship, has written 
throughout with controlled and well-modulated insight, wisely takes 
occasion to say that he had to contend against great temptations to 
natural indolence, and his own diaries are very full of self-reproaches 
with a similar drift. But this, pardonable in a certain respect, hardly 
exhausts the whole matter. With men like Norman Macleod the 
felt necessity for exact and sustained method is apt to disturb that equi- 
librium in which the ‘ harvest of a quiet eye’ may best be gathered—the 
harvest which their genius most distinctly fits them to gather. As 
Principal Shairp, in his very admirable estimate, hints, if he does not 
even assert it, Norman Macleod in so far as he was an ecclesiastic and 
a politician was a poet spoiled. His wisdom was not frequently a ‘ wise 
‘passiveness’ whose power was in the best sense restorative. Mr. 
Donald Macleod well points out, and with biographie tact has enabled 
us to trace for ourselves, the Highland sentiment by which his early 
life was nourished and on which he fell back constantly. Here we 
detect at once the root of that fine sympathy which made him intolerant 
of dogmatic niceties calculated to fetter free life, and also the conserva- 
tism which made him so revere the traditions of the past as to disincline 
him to break with them, however much he might see beyond them. This 
statement suggests his whole attitude towards the Disruption, and towards 
Church polities generally,—a subject, however, on which we prefer not to 
enter in detail here, as we could not possibly discussitfully. But let any 
one read the passages extracted from his diaries during that trying period, 
and he will, we are sure, be ready to acknowledge that seldom indeed 
have great Church politicians been so persecuted with a loathing of the 
positions into which they were forced, and alonging almost inexpressible for 
unity andrest and brotherhood. The extent to which this feeling has place 
here, we have no doubt, will surprise many ; it will, we believe, be a still 
greater surprise to many, to find here proofs of the deeply inward and 
devotional life which Norman Macleod lived. Most people—even some 
of those who had met him on a familiar footing abroad—thought of him 
as the genial, cultivated man, with a fund of ready wit and a rare power 
of adaption to the atmosphere in which he found himself. His more 
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familiar friends all knew well that beyond that there was the still rarer 
power of changing, with no sense of inconsistency but with an honest 
open manliness, from gay to grave, from innocent laughter to the ‘ wise 
‘smile’ that lends to goodness its true attraction. It was this quality, 50 
transparent in all his efforts, that made him beloved and influential in 
circles where few clerics have exercised any influence ; it was this quality 
also which enabled him to succeed as he did with his ragged church— 
into which no well-dressed church-going folks were admitted, though 
attempts were often made by them to gain addmittance—the account 
of which, and his remarkable tact in management, form one of the most 
interesting, as it is calculated to be one of the most practically useful, 
chapters in this memoir. His philanthropy, always tempered by saga- 
city and prudence, was of the kind which never loses the individual in the 
mass, and which seldom errs by choosing wrong means and instruments. 
He soon discovered after his entry on the Barony Parish what this meant, 
and by means of a system of administration as masterly as it was bold and 
original, he stretched out hands everywhere bya set of agents some of them 
taken from the working class, and devoted to him and to the enterprise. As 
we read of his energy and tact in this great enterprise, we are at once sur- 
prised and inspirited. Constantly reproaching himself with want of system, 
with a tendency to fall beneath his own ideal, he, nevertheless, with 
masterly skill initiated and sustained it, setting in operation the whole 
series of agencies—penny banks, &c.--which are now recognised as the 
most powerful means of elevation to respectability and self-help. He 
had foresight as well as insight. This work though hard was in itself 
a refreshment; what wearied and wasted him, latterly at all events, was 
the constant sense of being out of harmony with noisy parties in the 
Church, and the cliques who dominated and made great fuss over small 
points in the Presbyteries. For no man could he have cherished con- 
tempt; but the evil of it was that he could not be indifferent to the 
opinion of other men; and the desire to set himself right with them—as 
notably seen in the notorious Sabbath question controversy—was what 
led to the withdrawal of his energies from what he felt was the greater 
and more clamant work of his life, and roused that tone of self-dissatis- 
faction and self-reproach which marks more especially his later diaries. 
He seems even to have been visited now and then by a wish that he had 
given more study to points of Church law, which, we fear, would only 
have led to deeper dissatisfaction. But this note, written to that venerated 
and lamented friend of his John Mackintosh, the ‘ earnest student,’ 
shortly after the Disruption of 1843, gives us a glimpse of his very 
heart : 

‘Oh, for a day of peace—one of those peaceful days which I used to 
‘enjoy when a boy in the far west. Such days are gone—fled. I cannot 
‘ grasp the sense of repose I once felt —that feeling, you know, which one 
‘has in a lonely corry or by a burnie’s side far up among the mountains, 
‘when, far from the noise and turmoil of mortal man, and the fitful 
‘agitations of this stormy life, our souls in solitude become calm and 
‘serene as the blue sky on which we gazed as we lay half asleep in body, 
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‘though awake in soul, among the brackens or the blooming heather. 
‘Could Isaak Walton be a member of a Scotch Presbytery or a General 
‘ Assembly ?—he who “ felt thankful for his food and raiment—the rising 
‘and setting sun—the singing of larks—and leisure to go a-angling ” ? 
‘Dear old soul! ‘‘ One of the lovers of peace and quiet, and a good man, 
‘as indeed most anglers are.” Isaak never would have been a member 
‘of any committee along with —— —— and Co. That is certain. 
‘Don’t be angry, dear John! Do let me claver with you, and smile or 
‘ery just as I feel inclined. We shall slide into business and gravity 
‘soon enough.’ 

It is this tone of sadness, often veiling itself in a gentle rattle of 
humour, in a clinging affection which would fain assure itself of a kind 
of permanency in the mere child-like clasping of other’s hands, which 
imparts such a depth of suggestion to these funny letters and to the 
clever caricatures scratched off with such facility by way of signature to 
friendly epistles. As we try to gather up hastily a general impression of 
the book, it is that of a man of great faculty, whose genius was of the 
kind that would have justified itself in almost any direction. He might 
have been an artist, a great commander, an author of high rank. What he 
did write were, as he felt, but trifles hurriedly jotted down in the hours stolen 
from a more serious pursuit. But what genial wisdom, what quaint wit, 
and graphic power of portraiture do we have in ‘The Old Lieutenant,’ 
or ‘ The Starling,’ or in some of those slighter sketches, full of pathos 
and graceful humour, which he contributed to ‘Good Words’ as its 
editor, such as ‘Aunt Mary’ or ‘ Wee Davie’! We think of him, with an 
affection which increases in the light of more intimate knowledge, as a 
true worker for others, a devoted, self-denying man, whose sadness was 
veiled from the great world whilst he lived; that, suffering in secret, he 
might the better aid others to bear their burden in seeming to bear his 
own lightly. No small service this to have rendered to any generation, 
more especially to this generation, when complexities and artificialities 
tend more and more to generate a form of egotism that is alien to the best 
kind of healthy Christian endeavour. 


William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries. By C. 
Kerean Pavt. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Kegan Paul has been fortunate in finding an interesting subject ; 
fortunate also in the access which has been accorded him to papers of 
interest regarding Godwin and his son-in-law Shelley, through the 
favour of Sir Percy Shelley. He has set forth Godwin as favourably as 
could have been hoped for. Godwin was, in one respect, a great thinker, 
who went down to principles, though, in many respects, he was an 
egotistic and unlikeable man. He was one of those idealists who refuse 
to qualify wnder demands of sympathy, and who therefore are isolated, 
imperious, and exacting, and become more so with years and inevitable 
disappointments. If it had been possible for a biographer to reconcile us 
thoroughly to his subject, Mr. Paul, we feel, would have done it in this 
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memoir. With noticeable tact and sympathy he has traced out the 
gradual manner in which Godwin reached his Deistical ideas, showing us 
how, in his case, as in so many others, it had root in reaction against the 
hard and narrow Calvinism in which he had been brought up, and to 
which his over-strict father hoped to make him conform. Very signi- 
ficant is the Sunday-desecration anecdote of his boyish days, which Mr. 
Paul sets forth so well. ‘One Sunday,’ Godwin tells, ‘as I walked in 
‘the garden, [ happened to take the cat in my arms. My father saw me, 
‘and seriously reproved my levity, remarking that on the Lord’s-day he 
‘was ashamed to observe me demeaning myself with such profaneness.’ 
As with many men—the Mills, for example—in whom the intellect has 
been developed at the expense of the emotions at an early period of life, 
Godwin never rose to deep passion or formed an intense attachment. His 
friendships were mainly of an intellectual and easily-adjusted sort; there 
was a mixture of Platonism in his love affairs; he had little depth on that 
side of his nature; and a slight difference of opinion or appearance of 
inappreciation would have soon ended the most consolidated of his 
friendships. He was, on some points, vain and capricious almost to 
irrationality, and yet, like many vain people, was easily exercised by 
certain forms of sentiment which he would have decried in another. 
Amid all trials and distractions it must be said, however, that he re- 
mained faithful to a certain intellectual ideal, and was terribly couscien- 
tious in respect of literary work. In the midst of his earnest striving to 
make clear to himself the true relations of the individual to society rose 
the ominous phenomenon of the French Revolution, which came to him 
as a determinative application of many of the ideas which he had been 
labouring to bring to light. Intellectually he was a child of the Revolu- 
tion; and to the end he remained involved in some of the rarified 
abstractions which owed to it their fascinating power, if not even their 
birth. And though it needs to be said that he qualified, in many 
respects, the doctrines presented in the ‘Political Justice,’ especially 
modifying what he had advanced in favour of communism, still it must be 
said, and he himself would doubtless have urged, that the great outstand- 
ing principles and sentiments remained untouched. Godwin wrote much, 
but little of it is now read. His individuality appears honestly in all. It 
is that of a penetrating, honest, egotistic, but thin and rigidly logical mind, 
very often so disinclined to allow for the necessities of practical affairs, 
that genuine humour must be held, in spite of some apparent evidence to 
the contrary, to have been absent from it. 

Mr. Paul has made Godwin tell his own story; has surrounded him 
by his friends, and made him say the very best that he could for himself. 
So faithful has he been to his subject that sometimes, in adjusting the 
lights, a little grotesquerie is imparted to those around him, and a slight 
occasional injustice is done them by needless frankness and the desire to 
be complete. ‘Pity the man who tries to say all.’ Was it needful to 
give some of the details we have here about Godwin’s little Platonic 
flirting with Mrs. Inchbald? Or was it advisable—though, of course, we 
all know the general looseness of Coleridge’s character—to disillusionise us 
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by detailed confessions as to fact, and to quote letters in which he, 
poor genius! analyses his own tipsiness with a delicate mixture of self- 
approval and self-reproach? Never, perhaps, were we more moved than 
when one of Robert Burns’s letters, owning to bad behaviour when 
drunk, was on one occasion put into our hands; and though this letter is 
cuphuistie enough, in all conscience, will Mr. Paul excuse our saying that 
we should have been more thankful to him had he not printed it, and one 
or two others. But we must not part from a really valuable and read- 
able book in this mood of fault-finding; let us, instead, wind-up with this 
most characteristic sketch of Mrs. Inchbald, from the pen of Godwin's 
daughter : 

‘Apt to fall in love, and desiring to marry, she continued single because 
‘the men who loved and admired her were too worldly to take an actress 
‘and a poor authoress, however lovely and charming, for a wife. Her life 
‘was thus spent in an interchange of hardship and amusement, privation 
‘and luxury. Hercharacter partook of the same contrast; fond of pleasure, 
‘she was prudent in her conduct; penurious in her personal expenditure, 
‘she was generous to others. Vain of her beauty, we are told that the 
‘gown she wore was not worth a shilling, it was so coarse and shabby. 
‘Very susceptible to the softer feelings, she could yet guard herself 
‘against passion; and, though she might have been called a flirt, her 
‘character was unimpeachable. I have heard that a rival beauty of her 
‘day pettishly complained that when Mrs. Inchbald came into a room, 
‘and sat on a chair in the middle of it, as was her wont, every man 
‘ gathered round it, and it was vain for any other woman to attempt to 
‘gain attention. Godwin could not fail to admire her; she became, and 
‘continued to be, a favourite. Her talents, her beauty, her manuers, 
‘ were all delightful to him. He used to deseribe her as a piquant mixture 
‘between a lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan declared that 
‘she was the only authoress whose society pleased him.’ 

The book is full of anecdotes and references to many people distinguished 
in art and literature at the end of last eeutury, and it may be ranked, in 
spite of some faults, among the masterly memoirs of a period which has 
been uncommonly rich in yielding such. 


Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and Philosophy. By HE En 
Zimmern. Longmans and Co. 

Miss Zimmern ventured on a bold task when she undertook to write 
the life of Schopenhauer. His life illuminates his philosophy, and yet 
stands in almost grotesque contrast to it. It is as though the man, 
immersed in the business of thinking, took on a tint of wild madness when 
he appeared amongst his fellows. He was somewhat like one who stands 
in the coloured lights of a chemist’s window, all unconscious of the effect 
upon those who may view him from a little distance. Never was there 
aman of great intellect who developed more of the impatient scorn and 
wild self-assertion which lie at the antipodes of that self renouncing Budd- 
hism to which it may be said that his philosophy really led. Schopen- 
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hauer was, in fact, a man in whom two demons contended. On the one 
side he was an Oriental Fakir; on the other, a German Jew—cautious, 
suspicious, and full of fears. He did not trust his own mother, and was 
constantly watching those who attended on him. He was haunted with 
fears of being poisoned. The universe, according to him, was a congeries 
of isolated appearances, controlled by a blind impuise, a force, an im- 
perious instinct, which, according to certain laws, rose in certain mani- 
festations, to reason, to intelligence, to individual will. But he never 
made it very clear, even to himself, where this force or impulse passed 
into definite expression of individual will; so that we are not surprised to 
find him on one occasion actually crediting the flowers with energising 
will, when he was (so far) doubtful of it or of persistent personality in 
himself. He was found one day before a plant, addressing it as follows: 
‘What dost thou tell me by thy curious forms? What is the will which 
reveals itself in those brilliant colours and fading leaves?’ The gardener 
attracted to him, and probably thinking that he had to do with a mad- 
man, approached him to ask who he was. ‘ Yes, if you could tell me who 
‘I am, I should be very grateful, answered Schopenhauer, He laid down 
the idea that evil followed existence, at all events, individual existence, as 
shadow follows light, and that the only true philosophy was to rise above 
evil in rising above desire, passion, energy, exercise of will. In a single 
word, in reference to all that lies arcund—- 


‘Not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in a garden of spice.’ 


He managed to infuse a strong naturalism into metaphysics, though he 
disliked the naturalists, and railed incessantly against them, as he did 
against all the metaphysicians of his own time. Mind and matter, he 
held, were in strict correlation, and his ethical conception of the presence 
of evil in all existence, in connection with it, necessarily led to an absolute 
disbelief in religion, save as a convenient substitute for the moral self-sup- 
pression which he held could be attained through it, as well as through 
asceticism, with or without religious sanctions. So he was a modern 
Buddhist in the guise of a philosophic iconoclast, armed to scatter all 
later systems in wreck, and to establish on their ruins a commixture of 
Kant, Plato, and Buddha, the heaven of which was a dull nirwana, or 
unconscious rest, complete escape from desire, affection, sympathy, or 
effort. 

His philosophy is not likely to retain influence, though his writings are 
full of grand and suggestive ideas. He has no historical place in the long 
descent of ‘those whu know,’ though succeeding thinkers will feel them- 
selves compelled, as they pass along, to glance at this reserved, fiery, 
egotistic far-glancing thinker. Miss Zimmern has made right good use of 
her materials, which were scanty, for Schopenhauer had no friends, and 
thus no correspondents. She writes well, and she has certainly produced 
a most skilfully-arranged and readable book on a subject which, however, 
in itself, can only be really interesting to the few. 
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The Self-Made Man: Autobiography of Karl Friedrich von 
Kléden. Edited, with a Sketch of his After-Life, by Max 
Jann. Vol. I. Strahan and Co. 


As this volume brings us only to the twenty-third year of Herr Kliden’s 
life, it leaves us ignorant of the kind of manhood which he is to develop. 
Concerning his general character, therefore, we must defer remark until 
the second volume is before us. The present is simply a history of sin- 
gular struggles with poverty and adverse circumstances, and the persistent 
development of natural tastes and noble qualities. Scarcely any instance 
in Mr. Smiles’ ‘Self Help’ equals it: perhaps the nearest parallel to it 
is in Robert Chambers. We see the unconscious revelation, from earliest 
years, of a gentle, amiable, resolute nature, absorbed by a thirst for know- 
ledge, and attaining it from the most parsimonious means. A descendant 
of a decayed noble family, Von Kliden was the son of a common soldier, 
who became during the youth of the former addicted to drinking habits, and 
who exchanged soldiering for a subordinate position in the Customs, and 
was stationed in Prussian Friedland. Life in Barracks, Life in a Friedland 
Border Town, Life as an ill-used Goldsmith’s Apprentice at Berlin, are 
respectively described with singular simplicity and freshness; and through 
the novelty to us of the different scenes and characters portrayed, the 
interest is very absorbing. The period, moreover, is from 1786 to 1809, 
when Napoleon pianted his heel upon Continental Europe,and the for- 
tunes of Prussia were at their lowest ebb. Napoleon and his army 
occupied Berlin; and the author records his impressions of the occu- 
pation. He developed unusual musical capabilities; but his tastes were 
chiefly scientific, and ultimately, as we shall see, he rose to scientific 
eminence. From beginning to end the volume is full of affecting expe- 
riences and interesting sketches, anecdotes, and characterisations. Up 
to the age of ten he never had a covering for his head; at ten years old 
he got his first ideas of the world from a copy of ‘The Swiss Family 
‘Robinson,’ and he read it eleven times through from beginning to end 
without skipping a single syllable. In the original German the book has 
attracted great attention, and, if we mistake not, it will prove to English 
readers one of the most attractive biographies published of late years. 


Life of William, Earl of Shelburne ; afterwards first Marquess 
of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers and 
Correspondence. By Lorp Epmonp Firzmavurice. Vol. 
II. Macmillan and Co. 


The second volume of this admirable life of Shelburne continues the 
narrative for other ten years, or from 1766 to 1776. It shows us Lord 
Shelburne struggling vainly against the shortsighted statesmen of his 
age, who were fast precipitating the rebellion that separated America 
from the domain of the English Crown, and prepared a crop of troubles 
in Ireland. Possibly he would have succeeded in making head against 
his opponents if the active support of Lord Chatham had been steadily 
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given to him. Unfortunately, however, the great carl was unable to 
render that. Shutting himself up at Hayes, the victim to serious 
illness, and his mind probably unsettled and the prey to gloomy 
fantasies, Lord Chatham left Shelburne to fight the battle single- 
handed; and the Whigs and Tories of the day were too much for him, 
especially as he had the king also against him. Nevertheless, this volume 
affords many fresh illustrations of the liberality and enlightenment of Shel- 
burne, who, on so many questions—including religious toleration and free 
trade—was in advance of his times. The last chapter in the volume, ‘ Lord 
* Shelburne on Men and Things,’ contains numerous proofs of this, and 
its contents will go far to justify the high rank given Shelburne as a 
statesman by the present Prime Minister in the opening chapters of 
‘Sybel.’ The time has come when he should no longer be ranked among 
the ‘suppressed’ statesmen of English political history. 


Political and Military Episodes in the Latter Half of the 
Eighteenth Century, derived from the Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, General, 
Statesman, Dramatist. By Epwarp Barrinaton DE 
Fonsnangve. Macmillan and Co. 

Upon several points of interest light is thrown by these memoirs, which 
are not so much a complete biography as a selection of episodes in a 
biography. Thus the birth of Burgoyne is vindicated from the aspersion 
thrown upon it by the random statement of one of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, and it is conclusively proved that he was born in lawful wedlock. 
His relations to the Derby family as the husband of Lady Charlo‘te 
Stanley, with whom he eloped, are also made clear to his honour; the 
chief proof of which is the high esteem in which he was held through life 
by Lord Derby. But the chief purpose has been to vindicate his reputa- 
tion in the surrender of Saratoga. Burgoyne had acquired reputation as 
a very able, sagacious, and dashing soldier, and received the thanks of 
Parliament for his Peninsular services. THe accepted a command as one 
of three popular generals reluctantly; he clearly appreciated the incapa- 
city of Sir William Howe, and remonstrated against the absolute instruc- 
tions for the campaign, which left the generals of three different armies, 
who were to co-operate together, without any discretion. Howe had 
gone to Pennsylvania, leaving Clinton in New York. Burgoyne was to 
advance from Canada, and to force a junction with Clinton at Albany, 
while Howe was making a diversion in the south. He advanced success- 
fully down Lake Champlain and Lake George, and took Ticonderoga by a 
brilliant assault. He then advanced to the neighbourhood of Saratoga, 
but found himself unable to effect the junction with Clinton, and too weak 
successfully to maintain his own position. His orders were precise and 
imperative, and he concluded that, even at the cost of sacrificing himself, 


they must be obeyed. The result was the surrender of his army corps, of 


3000 or 4000 men, to General Gage, who surrounded him with 13,000. 
The evidence, which is here given in detail, seems to show that Burgoyne 
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had no alternative, and that he did all that a brave and wise commander 
could have done, and did not deserve to be sacrificed as a scapegoat, 
by Lord George Germaine and his incompetent colleagues, as he was. It is 
terrible to learn, from Lord Shelburne’s Memoirs, that a forgotten despatch, 
which this Minister neglected to sign and send to General Howe, contain- 
ing instructions for his co-operation with Burgoyne, was the chief cause 
of these disasters. It is said that our late Abyssinian war was due to a 
similar piece of official forgetfulness. Burgoyne wrote several dramas, 
was a forcible speaker, and altogether was a remarkable as well as a 
high-minded man. 


The Earls of Middleton, Lords of Clermont and Fettereairn, 
and the Middleton Family. By A. C. Biscon. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


Mr. Biscoe is a chronicler rather than a biographer. There is no 
literary fusion in his style nor much literary art in his work. He brings 
together the facts concerning the two Earls of Middleton, whose lives he 
records, by a commonplace-book method, simply putting in chronological 
order extracts from Pepys or Clarendon, in the case of the former, and 
a series of letters from the Court of James in France in that of the 
latter ; or else, in a very prosaic way, he gives the substance of information 
thus gathered. He scarcely attempts either description or characterisa- 
tion, much less portrait painting. 

The bock therefore is very dull, wonderfully so, considering the stirring 
times in which its heroes lived. Instead of vivid pictures of the great 
Revolution we have the driest chronicle of facts. John, the first Earl 
of Middleton, was a great leader in the wars of the Commonwealth, at first 
a Parliamentarian, then a Royalist. His military achievements in Seot- 
land especially furnish material for a stirring narrative, which Mr. Biscoe 
has almost miraculously missed. After the Restoration he was appointed 
Governor of Tangier, and died, a drunkard, from a fall when intoxicated. 

Charles, the second Earl, went with James to St. Germains. The interest 
of his life, as here given, consists of a series of letters, revealing the policy 
and the plotting of the French King and the Pretender. Here again was 
a fine opportunity for a biographer who could have made use of it. 

Mr. Biscoe has brought the material together, but he has not made 
them into a book. A duller plodder never explored the cellars of history. 


The Vicar of Morwenstow. A Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, 
M.A. By 8. Bariye-Goutp, M.A. Henry S. King and Co. 


Mr. Hawker was grandson of Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth, and was born 
in 1804. He was a singular conglomerate of wood, hay, stubble, gold, 
silver, precious stones. His early life at Plymouth was largely spent 
with his grandfather, whom he sorely tried with his mad practical jokes. 
When he had been a year at Oxford and was nineteen, his father told 
him that he could not afford to continue his University career. Robeit 
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started off, without cap or coat, to a farm five miles distant, proposed to 
one of four sisters who had each £200 a year, but who was forty-two years 
age, and had nursed him and been his godmother; was accepted, and 
married : and so he completed his course at Oxford. He became vicar of 
Morwenstow, near Bude, where he remained to the end of his life. His 
marriage was a happy one. He tended his blind old wife with the utmost 
tenderness, and was inconsolable when, in 1865, she died, aged eighty- 
one. Buta year after, with equal impulsiveness, he married a young Polish 
governess, had three daughters, whom he left without any provision. He 
was a poet of a high order, and wrote some very fine ballads. He was sin- 
gularly unselfish and brave, full of human nature, but an Anglican of the 
purest water, although not a Ritualist ; hated Dissenters, although, alas! 
he lived in a very hotbed of Methodism. He was bigoted, intolerant, and 
intensely priestly. He contended with great difficulties. All the better 
class of people were Methodists. He thought ‘he had the poor with 
‘him,’ but he could not get them to attend his Church. John Wesley 
was as hateful to him as Cranmer is to Dr. Littledale, and he had only 
anathema for him. He thought God’s judgments came upon everybody 
who opposed him, and tells us that ‘ failure or death befell those who had 
‘most vindictively opposed him.’ He was bitten with Orientalism, and 
put on an Armenian cope for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
wore a hat without a brim. that he might look like an Archimandrite. 
His Roman Catholic wife had a Romish priest to administer to him 
during his last illness—Mr. Baring-Gould says when he was uncon- 
scious—the sacraments of the Romish Church, from baptism to extreme 
unction. He died with whatever benefit these might confer, and as 
much in the bosom of the Romish Church as they could carry him, and 
was buried in a Roman Catholic cemetery at Plymouth. He had more 
than one craze, and was, perhaps, as great an oddity as Cornwall ever 
produced. He was iu many respects an anachronism of the fourteenth 
century. But he was a good and brave and, in some respects, a grand 
oldman. Myr. Baring-Gould tells some rich stories about him, and has, 
in addition, inlaid his memoir with a good deal of tke folk-lore of Corn- 
wall, with no end of wild legends and racy stories, not very relevant 
perhaps, nor always in good taste. It is a book to read and laugh over. 

{In the ‘ Atheneum’ of March 25th it is stated, apparently upon high 
authority, that many of Mr. Baring-Gould’s statements in this volume 
are inaccurate or untrue.] 


John Todd: the Story of his ‘Life. Told mainly by Himself. 
Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


Dr. Todd was a popular Congregational minister in New England— 
pastor successively at Groton, Northampton, Philadelphia, and Pittsfield. 
He was a popular writer, familiar to religious families in England by his 
‘ Lectures to Children,’ which have been translated into several European 
languages; and to students of theology by his ‘Student’s Manual,’ a leaf of 
which, the only relic of a book, was found among the few remains of Sir 
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John Franklin in the Arctic regions. It has passed through a hundred 
and fifty editions, and has been translated into German, French, and 
Welsh. This autobiography is very racy, both of the man and the soil. 
It belongs to the class of biographies of which old Dr. Beecher’s is so fine 
aspecimen. Dr. Todd was a thorough American in pluck, power, and 
unconventionality ; and his stories and experiences of American religious 
life during the last fifty years are remarkably rich. The book is full 
of individuality and raciness. 


Memoirs of Iev. Charles G. Finney, the American Evangelist. 
Written by Himusetr. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Finney was a man of singular religious goodness and devotedness. 
Possessed of a strong will, of a good deal of hard intellectual power, and 
of intense passion; a man who, in other circumstances, might easily 
have been a Crusader, an anchorite, or a Simon Stylites; he gave 
himself simply and exclusively to evangelising. When he first visited 
London, to conduct services at Dr. Campbell’s Tabernacle in Moorfields, 
he was never known to be curious about a single London attraction. 
We doubt whether he saw anything beyond the precincts of Finsbury 
and the way to it. 

His book is almost exclusively devoted to records of preachings 
and revival services in America and England. It is the log of an 
evangelist, dealing exclusively with the spiritual conversion of men. 
No work can be so momentous to men; and of Mr. Finney as its 
worker it is impossible to speak too highly. There can be no doubt 
that he was the means of doing an immense amount of spiritual good, 
especially in connection with the college at Oberlin, which he founded. 
As a preacher he was one of the most penetrating and forcible that we 
ever heard. Utterly devoid of poetry, imagination, or sentiment, he 
forced conviction and quickened feeling by sheer intellectual cogency. 

We are compelled to say, however, that the strong statements of his auto- 
biography—or, at any rate, some of them—are to be taken cwm grano. 
Mr. Finney’s very absorption in his work magnified it in his apprehensions. 
We happen to be somewhat minutely acquainted with some part of his 
work in England, and we are bound to say that particulars here stated 
concerning several families and individuals are, in some respects, not true 
at all, and in others greatly exaggerated. In some cases the statements 
made must give pain. Some of the details of alleged success at Moor- 
fields, will, we suspect, be new to those who witnessed or participated in 
his labours. We feel bound to state this; a good work and good aims are 
no justification of exaggerated statements. 


The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. 
By James H. Riac, D.D. Wesleyan Conference Office. 
Dr. Rigg’s little book is chiefly a criticism of Mr. Tyerman’s recent 
* Life of Wesley.’ Dr. Rigg thinks that Mr. Tyerman has been somewhat 
more than judicially severe in dealing with certain traits of Wesley’s cha- 
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racter and certain passages in his history. With characteristic vigour 
he assails his judgments concerning Wesley’s youthful character; the 
love passages with Miss Kirkham, Mrs. Pendarves, and Miss Hopkey; 
his High Churchism; his Evangelical conversion; his character as a 
thinker, preacher, and man. A little less eagerness for the fray and a 
little more of judicial balancing of evidence would give greater weight to 
Dr. Rigg’s judgments. We are disposed to think that some of the incidents 
in question would bear a more favourable construction than, in his 
solicitous candour, Mr. Tyerman has given them : his words about Wesley’s 
youthful sins, for instance; but we also think that Dr. Rigg errs on 
the other side, and proves somewhat too much. That Wesley was weak 
and foolish in his relations to women seems beyond doubt. A man who 
gets into three or four love entanglements and makes a great blunder 
in his marriage can hardly be a wise and blameless victim. The book 
may be commended as a critical review article on certain passages in 


Wesley’s life. 


William Brock, D.D., First Pastor of Bloomsbury Chapel. By 
GrorcE Winson M‘Crer. James Clarke and Co. 


In a little shilling volume Mr. M‘Cree has given us some characteristics 
of one of the most exemplary and successful pastors of our day. Dr. 
Brock was a man of considerable intellectual robustness, of admirable 
good sense, of power of popular address, and of a deep and reverent 
religiousness of nature which consecrated all his gifts to his great calling, 
and secured a large degree of the highest order of ministerial success. 
Mr. M‘Cree tells us anecdotes of his career, and gives us sketches of dif- 
ferent phases of his character, which are eminently truthful, and will be 
valued by all who knew him; for all who knew him loved him. 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. Boppam-Wuetnam, Author 
of ‘ Western Wanderings.’ Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Boddam-Whetham here records his impressions of the Sandwich 
Islands and of the Samoan and Fiji groups, which he visited as a 
traveller—we might almost now use the word ‘tourist’—and concerning 
which he tells us chiefly what he himself saw; that is, he does not burden 
hisjournal-records with much of either history or disquisition. He has 
considerable descriptive power and writes in an easy animated style, so 
that his book is eminently readable and pleasant. It does not contribute 
to any special department of ‘ useful information. It isa book of waysida 
impressions concerning country and people, natural phenomena, and 
manners and customs. Mr. Boddam-Whetham seems to be chiefly 
addicted to ornithology, and tells us concerning the existence of rare birds 
peculiar to the islands. He does not describe them, but simply indicates 
that he found them. He does not seem to have felt much interest in the 
governmental, social, commercial, or religious problems that are being 
wrought out in the islands. He makes very slight allusions to missionary 
civilisation, and these indicate but a languid interest. 
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The South Sea islands — the Sandwich, Samoan, and Fiji islands 
especially—which are in the route from San Francisco to Australia, are 
rapidly becoming the ground of the tourist; and will, no doubt, before 
very long be included in Cook’s annual excursions. Mr. Boddam- 
Whetham’s book, therefore, may be heartily commended to general 
readers as pleasant and interesting, and as containing that general in- 
formation about peoples which it is useful to possess, especially about 
tribes semi-civilised, some of whom have just become our fellow- 
subjects. 

We may specially commend as graphic and full of interest the 
author's deseription of his visit to the volcanic region, of which Kilauea 
is the centre; into the crater of the latter he descended. Think of a cir- 
cular lake of liquid fire, rolling, heaving, and dashing in molten waves 
like a sea, a quarter of a mile in diameter and enclosed by walls a hun- 
dred feet in height,—the active portion of the great crater. Mr. Ellis 
describes the great crater as he saw it. Miss Isabella Bird also visited it. 
It isinteresting to compare the three descriptions. Mr. Boddam-Whetham 
was present in Honolulu at the election of a sovereign, and witnessed 
riots worthy of Donnybrook or New York. We have read his book with 
much interest; its descriptive merits are of a very high order ; his spirit is 
genial, and his judgments are, on the whole, wise: but what can he mean 
by saying that all the ammonites of Whitby are imported from Lyme 
Regis? We hope this is not to be taken as a measure of his accuracy. 


Yachting in the Arctic Seas; or, Notes of Five Voyages of 
Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S. Edited 
and Illustrated by W. Livesay, M.D. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Lamont’s book is a contribution to Arctic discovery only so far 
as it demonstrates the ways in which the pole is not to be reached. He 
seems conclusively to have proved by his five voyages that Spitzbergen 
is not the way of approach, nor Novaya Zemlya, nor the vast northern 
ice coast of the Spitzbergen sea that lies between them. There is, indeed, 
a possibility that access may lie by Gillies Land, and up Austria Sound 
(to the north of Novayo Zemlya) the splendid discovery of the Austrian 
expedition in 1874, and which seems approachable only from the west, 
round the northern point of Spitzbergen. At present, however, the prob- 
abilities are, that the true way of access is that of the ‘ Polaris,’ up 
Baffins Bay and Smiths Sound, by which lat. 84° was reached in 1871 
—the nearest approach to the pole yet made; but the state of the ice 
varies so much in different years that it would be foolish to pronounce 
dogmatically upon any possibility. While the most elaborately-equipped 
expedition may fail through unfavourable seasons, some small craft may 
stumble upon success through an unexpected opening. Some of the greatest 
results yet achieved have been in small sailing vessels. It is tantalizing to 
think that only some four hundred miles separate modern discovery from 
its goal, and not very flattering to remember that all the appliances of 
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modern science have advanced us only some hundred and seventy miles 
beyond Hudson’s highest latitude in 1607. Mr. Lamont gives us detailed 
accounts of the Kara Straits, which separate Novaya Zemlya, on the north, 
from Samoyede Land, on the south, and of the south-west coast of the 
former, which he skirted as far north as lat. 75°. Sailing west he rounded 
the south cape of Spitzbergen, and several times sailed up its western side, 
round Hakluyts Head, its northern point, to the Norways. He was unable 
to make either the Seven Islands, to the north-east, or Hinlopen Straits, 
which separate Spitzbergen on its eastern side from North-East Land. 
He examined, however, the Ice Ford, and Kings Bay, and the Stor 
Fiord, on the western side, and penetrated the latter as far as Lamonts 
Point. He could not, however, get through to the eastern coast by 
either the northern or southern passage, round Barentz Land. The book 
records no discovery; but it is an account of Arctic phenomena, achieve- 
ment, adventure, and sport—full of interest to both the geographer and 
the sportsman. Mr. Lamont’s game was chiefly the walrus: his pages 
are filled with hunting experiences therewith. Occasionally polar bears 
fell beneath his gun, and reindeer, together with guillemots, snowy owls, 
and other birds. Two or three narrow escapes from shipwreck give 
the excitement of peril to the narrative, which is also enriched by his- 
torical information, sporting anecdotes and adventures, and varied 
scientific information. 

Altogether the volume is one of very great interest, a very valuable 
addition to the second, or descriptive, as distinguished from the first, or 
discovery, class of Arctic literature. 


Morocco and the Moors: being an Account of Travels, with 
a General Description of the Country and its People. By 
Artour Learep, M.D. With Illustrations. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Dr. Leared’s volume is one of somewhat more than usual interest, 
owing, first, to our comparative ignorance of Morocco beyond two or 
three ports on its seaboard; and of its Atlantic ports we are really 
familiar only with Tangier, —in Charles II. and James II.’s times a 
British possession, it having been part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza, Charles’s wife,—about which Pepys tells us, and of which 
the first Earl of Middleton was for a short time governor. We held 
it twenty-two years, and the remains of the mole made and de- 
stroyed by us are still seen. The vicinity of Tangier to Gibraltar 
keeps up a certain familiarity with it yet. Of its other ports we sus- 
pect Sallée is nominally most familiar to readers generally, in virtue of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Some of its ports, such as Mazagan, Saffi, and 
especially Mogador, are visited by our traders, but not so often as to 
make their names familiar to people generally ; few even well-educated 
persons could tell you where they are. Morocco, the capital, is some 
hundred and thirty miles inland, due east from Mogador, which again 
is nearly four hundre1 miles south of Tangier, on the Atlantic coast. The 
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interior of the country is but little known to European travellers, and 
is in a melancholy condition of half-civilised savagery, turbulence, and 
wretchedness. The multiform curse of Mohammedan countries is heavily 
upon it. The second source of interest in the book is the clear, simple 
good sense of Dr. Leared, who fulfils his promise, and, carefully eschew- 
ing fine writing and learned lucubrations, in a simple straightforward way 
tells us what he saw, with just enough of collected information to give 
intelligence to his descriptions and statements. He laboured under the 
disadvantage of not knowing the language. He had, therefore, to be 
dependent upon secondary sources of information, and no doubt failed to 
learn many things that his interpreter did not tell him, But the book 
is a thoroughly good and instructive one, and we have read it from cover 
to cover with much interest. After visiting Tangier, Mazagan, and 
Mogador, which are fully described, the author proceeded inland from the 
latter place to Morocco, provided with a letter from the heir-apparent to the 
throne. Nothing could be more wretched than the journey—vile roads, 
with robbers and extortioners of every kind. The Sultan was absent 
from his capital on a war expedition. It was rumoured that he had 
suffered reverses, and the city was in a state of insurrection. The autho- 
rities were clearly unable to protect Dr. Leared against the fanatical 
hatred of Christians cherished by the inhabitants, and after sever or eight 
days’ residence in a house which was in a state of semi-siege, they warned 
the traveller, whose life had been attempted by poison, that he had better 
depart. He managed, however, to see a good deal, and he gives an 
interesting description of the city, which lies at the foot of the Atlas 
Mountains, and tells us a good deal about its inhabitants—Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, and Negroes—and about its unutterably wretched condition, as well 
as about its prisons, social life, and natural history. One of the finest 
countries in the world is thus, under Mohammedan rule, degraded in filth, 
lust, and violence almost to the level of savage Africa. How muchof the 
world has yet to be redeemed to productiveness and civilisation! We give 
a very cordial commendation to Dr. Leared’s book. 


From the Hebrides to the Himalayas. A Sketch of Eighteen 
Months’ Wanderings in Western Isles and Eastern High- 
lands. By Constance F. Gorpon Cummine. Two Vols. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Miss Gordon Cumming proves herself a worthy bearer of the name so 
closely associated with travel. Among the Celts of the Hebrides, the 
Brahmins of Benares, the Buddhists of Thibet and Ceylon, she finds 
herself equally at home. She is keenly observant, full of sympathy, 
grudges no labour, deeply loves nature in her many moods, and has a 
decided faculty for getting below the surface. The reader who casually 
glances over the first volume, with its happy and condensed descriptions 
of the people of the Scottish Highlands, the Isle of Skye, and the 
Hebrides, with their many strange customs and superstitions, and dis- 
misses it from his mind as he gets interested in the still more gorgeous 
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and attractive pictures of Indian wild or Indian temple, or Himalayan 
forest or village, will commit a great mistake, and fail to reach Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s intention. She knows too well that hard and dry 
disquisition does not much find favour with the circulating libraries, and 
therefore she has sandwiched her science with narrative. But, though 
the work is valuable as a book of travel, it is still more valuable as 
popularising science. Miss Cumming is not an exact philologist or 
mythologist, and would not make any serious claim to either title; but she 
has done a great work in collecting, collating, and setting side by side 
the legends, myths, superstitions, and common religious customs of many 
races, very diverse and far distant from each other. And it is very 
astonishing how, when closely examined, as Miss Gordon Cumming in 
one or two chapters endeavours to examine them, they discover remark- 
able likeness to each other. The fourth chapter of Vol. I.—‘ A String of 
‘Quaint Beads from Many Lands’—gives the keynote to the whole 
work, looked at in this light. In the extreme West, as in the extreme 
East, stones arranged in certain orders were held sacred, and around them 
at certain times, particularly at full moon, mystic celebrations took place 
—processions round them always following the course of the sun; the 
sunwise movement again being etlnic, confined to no people in particular, 
a fact that probably points to a deeper idea than Miss Cumming has yet 
reached or has been bold enough to face. Praying-mills, she tells us, 
always follow the course of the sun, and certain elements in the Roman 
Carnival connect it with the sun-procession; whilst even amongst the 
Jews, the race that so sternly withstood the Oriental worship of nature- 
force in all its forms, we can trace certain relies of this same custom. 
Miss Gordon Cumming writes : 

‘Some idea of the mysterious virtue attached to these sunwise turns 
‘may perhaps be the reason that the Jews, in several different countries, 
‘thus march seven times round their newly-coffined dead. In pagan 
‘yecords we find the same customs common both to Greeks and Romans. 
‘ There is also historical evidence of their having been practised by the 
* Gauls 3000 years ago.’ 

Miss Cumming gives a very odd instance of ‘survival’ in the case of 
an old burying-ground near Inverness, on the top of a hill. Recently 
there was a proposal to do away with the old road to it, and to adopt a 
shorter one; but against this there was the most urgent remonstrance 
from the people, as being contrary to old custom. The new road, they 
said, would reverse the course followed by the old one, and the corpse be 
carried contrary to the course of the sun. And they carried their point, 
the old roundabout road being still used. We regret that we cannot 
afford the space to prove by extract the picturesque force, the sympathy, 
the knowledge, and the delicacy to be found in this work; we can only 
heartily recommend all those who love a good work of travel, as well as 
those who are interested in ethnology and mythology, to procure it and 
study it. The illustrations show that Miss Cumming adds to her other 
gifts the artistic one. We are sorry to observe not a few misprints. 
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The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Translated from the 
German of Epwarp Mour. By N. D’Anvers. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Sampson Low and Co. 


The Germans are vying with ourselves in the exploration of Africa, and 
their contributions to its literature of travel are becoming very valuable. 
Herr Mohr’s work contributes a type that is new for Germany. He 
makes no discovery, like Livingstone; he does not add precision and 
certainty to discovery like Schweinfurth. His track is a not infrequent 
one, viz., from Port Natal, north-west, through the Orange River and 
Vaal River settlements, across the territory of the Transvaal Republic 
to Bamangwato in the Bechuana country, thence to the Tati settlement 
on the Sacha River, thence to what he calls Linyanti, in Mosilikatze’s 
dominions. 

Here we find it difficult to follow him. The Linyanti of Livingstone is 
S.W. of the Victoria Falls in lat. 18° 17’, and long. 28° 50’; the place 
called Linyanti by Herr Mohr (on his map it is called Inyati), is 8.E. of 
the Victoria Falls in lat. 19° 40’, and long. 29° 40’. 

Returning to the Mangwe River, on the way back to Tati, he made a 
fruitless attempt to reach the Victoria Falls by a N.N.W. course, but had 
to turn back at Tonsunge, retracing his steps first to Mangwe then to Tati; 
from Tati he reached the Zambesi and the Falls by a route directly north. 
The district thus travelled is well known to African hunters, traders, 
and missionaries. It is the eastern belt of verdant country parallel to 
the central belt of desert, the Kalahari, across which Livingstone made 
his first memorable journey northwards. 

The merits of Herr Mohr’s book are that he is a keen and scientific 
observer, and was accompanied by Adolf Hiibner, an accomplished 
geologist. He is, moreover, an eloquent writer; his descriptions of 
scenery, and natural phenomena, are full of poetic beauty and imaginative 
colouring. He is a keen sportsman and an experienced African traveller. 
In his route he frequently came in contact with Mr. Baines, our own well- 
known African explorer. His description of the Victoria Falls—the roar 
of which was heard at a distance of eight miles—is simple and impressive. 
He determined the lat. to be 17° 59’7” S., and the long. 26° 32’ E. 
The river, running from the N.N.W., a mile wide, falls over a ledge into 
a trough or ravine 400 feet deep and varying from 240 to 300 feet in 
width, then runs away to the east to the sea. At the western corner 
there is a projecting rock corresponding apparently to the old Terapin 
Tower at Niagara, from which the spectator can look along the ravine of 
the cataract. Niagara must, in volume at least, yield the palm to this 
magnificent fall of the Zambesi; whether the view of the furmer up the 
river, with the American Fall on the left, is not more picturesque and im- 
pressive, we doubt. As an eloquent description by akeen and competent 
observer of a country but little known, Herr Mohr’s book may be put 
among the most interesting and fascinating volumes of the fine Library of 
Travel which it is the distinctive honour of the publishers to have given 
to the world. 
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My Circular Notes. Extracts from Journals, Letters sent 
Home, Geological and other Notes, Written while Travel- 
ling Westwards Round the World, from July 6, 1874, 
to July 6, 1875. By J. F. Camppetn. Two Vols. . 
Macmillan and Co. 


The author of ‘ Frost and Fire’ will easily be credited with all requisite 
scientific qualifications for intelligently prosecuting the journey of which 
he gives us a record. He seems, however, to have subjected his scientific 
tendencies to violent repression. Allusions and passing remarks of a 
geological and mineralogical character occur here and there; but his 
journal is otherwise exempt from them. He appends to it, however, a 
paper on ‘The Period of Polar Glaciation,’ which fills a hundred pages, 
and seems to have been composed and rewritten bit by bit during his 
entire journey. It is simply impossible to subject to criticism this odd, 
miscellaneous, and clever book. It consists of fragmentary observations, 
broken bits of characterisations, jots of imperfect thought about men, 
manners, and mountains, and everything else. The author does not sit 
down to tell us fully or seriously about anything; he takes passing sights 
and flying shots at things, infinitely amusing and suggestive to those who 
know the countries that occasion them, and scarcely less so to those 
who do not. The fun, however, is a little forced, the cynicism a little 
affected, and the mordant moods a little too self-conscious, just enough to 
prevent your surrendering yourself to the author. Mr. Campbell is a good- 
natured kind of Diogenes rolling round the world in his little tub. We 
must not touch his good things themselves; it would be like giving speci- 
mens of ‘Punch.’ Starting from Liverpool, Mr. Campbell landed at 
Boston, went to Niagara, Chicago, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Japan, and Java—about which he tells us a great deal—and 
Ceylon; coming home by Egypt and Marseilles, ‘ cireumperiambula- 
‘torically,’ as he would say. A more clever and amusing book, a more 
perfect specimen of a laissez faire, sangfroid Englishman—we beg pardon, 
he is a Campbell of Argyleshire—we have not recently met. We can add 
only that the letters and journals are accompanied with a great number 
of illustrations, some of them clever, some of them far otherwise, but 
in either case amusing ; only too-continued a strain of cynical fun makes 
us ache just a little. 


Bible Lands, their Modern Customs and Manners, Illustrative 
of Scripture. By Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. John Murray. 

Dr. Van-Lennep is an American missionary, who, a few years ago, pub- 
lished a book of Travels in Asia Minor, where a great many years of his 
life have been spent, of which we had to speak highly. He now puts forth 
this work of Biblical Illustrations, gathered from the physical features 
of Bible lands and the manners and customs of its inhabitants. In cha- 
racter his work is analagous to Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Land and the Book,’ 
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although inferior to that fascinating and popular work in literary grace, 
and possibly in scholarliness. Dr. Van-Lennep’s book is more valuable 
for the materials brought together than for his critical use of them. He 
impresses us as being of uncritical mind, and certainly he is not abreast 
of the archeological researches of his day. The results of the Palestine 
Exploration, to say nothing of Mr. George Smith’s Assyrian discoveries, 
ought to have given a tone and judgment different from much that the 
book contains, e.g., the dogmatic assertion of the old tradition that 
Noah’s Ark rested on Ararat, in Armenia. Still, criticism has but a com- 
paratively small function in the materials which Dr. Van-Lennep has 
brought together, and which for the most past are obvious in their rele- 
vancy and in the light which they throw upon the Bible narrative. 

His method is to bring together and classify illustrations derived from 
specific things. His book is arranged in two great divisions. First, cus- 
toms which have their origin in the physical features of Bible lands ; and, 
next, customs which have a historical origin: ¢.g., under the first head 
he has twelve chapters, each devoted to a specific topic, water, products of 
the soil, gardening, vineyards, fruit and forest trees, domestic animals, 
&e.; and under the second, chapters on ethnology, language, habitations, 
social life, government, &c. The scientific chapters of the work are the 
least satisfactory. Thus Dr. Van-Lennep has no other authority for his 
very inadequate and, as we think, mistaken statements about the Talmud 
than Prideaux. The entire work, however, is popularly written for 
popular uses; and the really valuable information which it gives com- 
mends it very strongly for such uses. The information is such as only 
long residence and accurate familiarity could supply. In this respect we 
can hardly commend the work too highly. We should add that its value 
is greatly enhanced by the maps and illustrations which are profusely 
scattered over its pages. 


Sport in Abyssinia, on the Mareb and Tackazzee. By the 
Karu or Mayo. John Murray. 


Books of sporting adventure become somewhat monotonous unless 
relieved by scientific or picturesque description, geographical information, 
or personal adventure. Lord Mayo was, through illness, deprived of the 
large game that he went to shoot. He killed one or two hippopotami in 
the Tackazzee, but was unable to secure one of them. His friend killed a 
lion and several buffaloes. Lord Mayo chronicles only small game, and we 
confess to getting tired of extracts from his diary recording only the death 
of partridges and antelopes. He was compelled by illness to return from 
the Tackazzee as soon as he reached it, and just when his chief sport 
should have commenced. His book is pleasantly written, and incidentally 
gives us some information about the country and people. We must 
suppose that the somewhat rough treatment of the Abyssinians which Lord 
Mayo records was necessary, and that his method of levying supplies, 
which has a close approximation to looting, is travellers’ custom in the 
country. But it is not very pleasant to read of. We may commend his 
volume as containing pleasant gossipy reading about a little known land. 
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Mandalay and Momien. A Narrative of the Two Expeditions 
to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel 
Edward Sladen and Colonel Horace Browne. By Joun 
Anperson, M.D. With Maps and Illustrations. Macmillan 
and Co. 


This volume has reached us too late for more than a brief notice. 
It is of especial interest, both on account of the commercial import- 
ance of the overland transit to Cina, and on account of the murder 
of Mr. Margary, one of the expedition of 1875. Dr. Anderson was 
attached as medical officer and naturalist to both expeditions. The 
principal part of the volume is devoted to the former. Starting 
from Mandalay, the capital of Burmah, it proceeded up the Irawaddy 
to Bhamo, and thence, in a north-east direction some hundred miles, 
across the Chinese frontier to Momien in Yunnan. The second ex- 
pedition, which was larger and more fully equipped, pursued nearly 
the same route, but returned after proceeding about half way to Momien, 
owing to the murder of Mr. Margary at Manwyne and to an attack 
upon the rest of the party at Shitee Doung, the investigation into 
which is now proceeding. Mr. Margary was to have started from 
Hankow, on the Chinese side, to meet the mission farther on. He 
travelled so vigorously, however, that he came the whole way and 
arrived at Bhamo before the mission started, being courteously treated 
at Manwyne, where he was afterwards murdered. He returned with 
Colonel Browne’s party; went on before when near Manwyne, ard 
was murdered there, which, with the attack upon the main body, led 
to the expedition being abandoned. Mr. Margary, however, won the 
distinction of having first traversed the entire route. 

Dr. Anderson gives us a good deal of interesting and detailed inform- 
ation respecting the wild Kakhyen mountain men, one of the most savage 
of the tribes through which transit will have to be made. Two things 
have to be done; first, the murder of Mr. Margary must be severely 
investigated, and retribution exacted; and the overland route for trade 
must be established,— which by wise and firm negotiations cannot be 
very difficult or long delayed. Meanwhile this volume gives us most 
timely and interesting information concerning the difficulties to be 
overcome. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Essays on the External Policy of India. By the late J. W. 
S. M.A., C.8.I., H.M. India Civil Service. 
Edited, with a Brief Life, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., 
LL.D., H.M. India Civil Service. Smith Elder and Co. 


These essays are the literary remains of an uncompleted public life 
of great promise. ‘Those whom the godslove die young; ’ and in the case 
of John Wyllie, who, just before his death, said, ‘I die in Christ,’ those 
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who knew him may feel that they need not sorrow as those who have no 
hope. Cut off at the early age of thirty-four, he had yet made his mark 
in the Service, and the attention of the English public had been drawn 
to him. In the brief introductory memoir of Dr. Hunter we are enabled 
to see what sort of stuff this young Indian officer was made of, how much 
’ there was in his character that was good and noble, and how hard he 
worked at the post of duty. But it is not with the man, but with these 
reprinted essays—former contributions to reviews—with which we have 
to do. Some of them will be recognised as having excited more 
than a merely passing interest when they first appeared. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the two contributions to the ‘Fortnightiy,’ 
on ‘Masterly Inactivity,’ and ‘Mischievous Activity;’ although the 
editor frankly admits that the views expressed in the latter paper 
have not been justified by events, and would in all likelihood have been 
revised by Mr. Wyllie had he lived to the present time. The other essays 
are,—an elaborate article, first printed in the‘ Edinburgh Review’ of January 
1867, on ‘ The Foreign Policy of Lord Lawrence;’ an exhaustive paper 
published by the same periodical in April 1868, on ‘ Western China ;’ 
and two other contributions on questions of Indian policy of less wide 
scope and less general interest. It may be said of all of them that they 
present a large smount of information, which could have been obtained 
by research only by one placed in the circumstances in which Mr. Wyllie 
was. They are laborious and learned essays, which may be caviare 
to; the general reader, but will be recognised, by all desirous of making 
Indian questions a subject of serious study, as worthy contrikutions to 
the elucidation of difficult and complicated questions of policy, by one 
who, in Indian matters, had the special knowledge of an expert. 


The Devil’s Chain. By Epwarp Jenxtys, M.P., Author of 
‘Ginx’s Baby,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Jenkins has taken a position which art might do a little to reconcile 
us to, but which it never could justify. He has written a teetotal story of 
the most sensational type. We would not go so far as some eritics, and 
say that a moral purpose cannot be proper to art. Deep convictions, if 
aman have them, will escape through the artistic forms he uses. The 
question is, how far they emerge into his artistie work without disturbing 
its proportions. Mr. Jenkins has neither studied proportion nor prob- 
ability ; and he here reveals himself to us as one on whom a very old evil 
has only recently impressed itself. If we give him credit for force in 
uttering a late conviction, we must deny him that susceptibility which 
would have brought the revelation sooner, and allowed time to moderate 
and to relieve it. The story errs against all rules of art. Mr. Jenkins 
does not pretend to show wu; the evil working alongside life which it does 
not touch; all in his story is touched by it; it is the Devil’s chain, 
indeed, in his pages. But this is a form of error common to nearly all 
works ef the class, and it is more pronounced in Mr. Jenkins’s than in any 
we have seen. There are a proportion of the population of London 
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drunken, hopelessly drunken; but they are not the majority. The great 
enterprises of every day are not carried on by them, nor does the world 
depend upon them; in fact, it would be better without them. Drink does 
great evil—who denies it? The victims themselves confess it, good men 
mourn over it, and Mr. Jenkins writes a hysterical tale. If a certain 
form of self-sacrifice had accompanied the effort, its sincerity might have 
atoned a little for the lack of art. But we do not hear that Mr. Jenkins 
has yet begun to circulate the book gratuitously to the poor victims as 
they are entering public-house doors, or has faced the risk of repulse in 
button-holing and arguing with gentlemen to banish liquors from the 
Reform or the Garrick clubs. That is hardly too much to demand, prac- 
tically, of a.man who is so intent on present reform that he violates 
specifically the first law of art, by prefixing a preface in which he points 
his own moral, and writes: ‘I charge distinctly that every man who, 
‘from a Home Secretary down to the lowest publican, encourages the 
‘increase of this (the liquor) traffic, and delays and hinders its decrease, 
‘assumes a share of the responsibility for such incidents.’ This is not 
very elegant, but, like much else in the book, it is strong. Membership 
of any club, unless a teetotal club, would bring one under this lash; and 
many a pleasant and innocent partnership in life would be rudely broken 
—even for teetotalers—were it strictly acted out. We do not deny that 
Mr. Jenkins gives us passages of power, touches of pathos, and, now and 
then, a glimmer of humour; but ‘The Devil’s Chain’ is hardly worthy of 
him as a bit of literature. 


The Fine Arts and their Uses. Essays on the Essential 
Principles and Limits of the Expression of the Variable 
Arts, with Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. 
By Witt1am Smith Elder and Co. 


These are pleasant essays, which have been carefully written and show 
thoughtfulness ; but we do not fancy they will serve any better purpose 
than to supply interesting reading for a few leisure half-hours. The de- 
sign of the author was, indeed, more comprehensive. In his preface, while 
admitting that much of what he has said had been said before by others, he 
he adds that it is his object ‘to put forward a simple but comprehensive 
‘scheme of esthetics, which should be applicable to all art and available 
‘by any person.’ This may raise expectations which will not be satisfied. 
Either of two things may be conveyed by these words: a scientific treat- 
ment of esthetics, showing the psychological principles they employ and 
develop, and basing on them a philosophy of the beautiful; or a merely 
general indication of the ends of art, and of the spirit in which it ought to 
be cultivated. Mr. Bellars confines himself to the latter, and says many 
excellent things in an interesting manner; but we fail to discern that any 
fresh light is thereby cast upon art, or any principles illustrated which 
appear to be either original or profound. In Part I. we have the author’s 
exposition of ‘ Principles ;’ but while he illustrates admirably his views 
regarding the provinces of imagination and feeling in relation to the 
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cultivation of the beautiful, and offers some interesting observations upon — 
beauty and sublimity, we scarcely think his most indulgent critic will 
discover that he has added anything to what have almost come to be recog- 
nised as commonplaces on the subject. He has vindicated, in acommon 
sense and simple way, the objective reality of beauty, while recognising 
its ideal elements ; but he has not gone beyond that. In Part II. there 
is an application of the principles of Part I. to the various branches of art, 
beginning with the more simple and going on to the more complex—from 
dancing to poetry, which is the widest and most comprehensive expression 
of artistic feeling. And in conclusion the author enforces against hostile 
critics the. great lesson, taught in so many ways by Mr. Ruskin, of the 
necessity of truth in art and the importance of cultivating a patiently 
recipient or waiting disposition. We re-echo every word of his conclusion 
when he says, ‘It is in robust and manly thought, having some definite 
‘and healthy object, that we must seek for the true greatness of art. We 
‘must look for noble results from men who do not regard art as a mere 
‘chess-board for their own abilities, or waste their efforts upon sickly 
‘dreams or vague sentimentalities ; but who perceive that there is a deeper 
‘faith, a wider charity, and a higher purity to which in this world we 
‘may yet aspire. It is not too much to hope that the time will one day 
“come, when artists of all kinds will see that it is their duty so to let 
‘their light shine before men that, through their art, their Father which 
‘is in heaven may be glorified.’ The book amplifies and illustrates the 
truth which these words express. 


The Habitations of Man in All Ages. By 
Duc. Translated by Beysammy Bucxnatu, Architect. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Sampson Low and Co. 


M. Viollet-le-Duc is not only a great architect and antiquarian of exact 
and profound acquirements, he is a poet, steeped in fancy and imagina- 
tion. Nothing that he has mastered—and he has mastered much—but 
he at once translates in his own mind into immediate human relation 
and application ; and so, out of the remotest lore, he constructs a story, 
full of the most urgent practical lessons. His ‘ Histoire d’une Maison,’ 
translated under the somewhat prosaic and misleading title, ‘ How to 
‘Build a House,’ may well stand as a specimen of the true modern fairy- 
tale, illustrating how the benignant fairies, who in old time aided men by 
the furthering of their tasks in silence of night, still lie perdu in the laws 
of health and true domestic construction. And so we follow Monsieur 
Paul, the young experimentalist, and his cousin, the architect, through 
the various stages of that ideal maison, as interested as though we were 
involved in some sensational of Dumas pére. It is the same in the 
6 Habitations of Man;’ we are led from the rudest efforts of early man to 
build himself a hut, through Chinese, Egyptian, Indian, Moorish, Gothic 
architecture, on to the very latest architectural developments. And all 
is done by means of story, in the lightest, most condensed, imaginative 
way. We watch the first tree-dwellers drawing the branches together 
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and endlessly fighting with the winds for a refuge; talk with the inmates 
of those strange, yet far from reasonless, lacustrine homes; laugh with 
the good fat Chinaman who has made a fortune, and then, retiring to 
ease, has brought on ill-health by the very excess of his comforts; but a 
serious lesson catches hold of us, and constrains us to gravity and reflec- 
tion before we leave him. His case illustrates our own in these stirring 
times. M. Viollet-le-Duc shows himself on occasions master of a vein of 
quiet humour, and nowhere is it seen more suggestively than here. We 
cannot at present go into such full details as we should have wished ; 
suffice it to say that nowhere has M. Viollet-le-Duc concentrated more 
varied knowledge, or illumined it more successfully by direct human 
interest and characteristic dialogue, than in this present work, which can 
be recommended to the general reader, as well as to ethnologists and 
others, as a specimen of a book which claims popularity without sacri- 
ficing science. The numerous little cuts, which are clear and expressive, 
add much to the interest. 


Wild Flowers from the Holy Land. Fifty-four Plates Printed 
in Colours. Drawn and Painted after Nature. By Mrs. 
Hannau Nazareth. With a Preface by H. B. 
Tristram, M.A., LL.D.; and an Introduction by Epwarp 
Arxinson, Esq., F.L.8. James Nisbet and Co. 

To many purchasers of gift-books this will be the most attractive 
volume of the year. While its artistic skill in delineation and its repro- 
duction in engravings are of a very high order indeed, it has the charm 
of reverent and tender association, which, however numerous the books 
on Palestine, never seems to fail. Its drawings, too, have that exquisite 
simplicity and calm purity which only nature supplies. Mrs. Zeller has 
resided in Nazareth many years; Mr. Atkinson resided in the Holy Land 
for four years; while Canon Tristram has made its flora distinctively his 
own. Both the latter testify to the accuracy of Mrs. Zeller’s drawings; and 
we have ourselves compared them with a hortus siccus of our own gathered 
from those ‘ Holy Fields.’ Fifty-four species of the wayside flowers which, 
in spring-time, carpet so richly the slopes of Nazareth, the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the road to Hebron, are here faithfully delineated both 
in drawing and colour. 

It is a book that all Bible-loving people will be glad to possess. While 
to travellers in the Holy Land it will be a souvenir full of tender interest. 


Natural History of Selborne. By Girpert Waite. With Notes 
by Franx Bucxuanp ; a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord 
Setporne; and New Letters. Illustrated by P. H. 
Deuamorre. Macmillan and Co. 

Gilbert White’s charming letters have been published just a century, 
and for more than half that period have been admitted to an indisput- 
able place as a classic. They may be surpassed as science advances, but 
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they will never be superseded. Not only is Gilbert White the father of 
English natural history, but in acuteness of observation and elegance of 
description he, as first, surpassed most of his successors. The letters have 
an imperishable charm. Their easy grace, their vivacious dignity, their 
quiet, rapid, business-like descriptions are a model for all describers, and 
charm the mere literary man as well as the man of science. 

The edition before us might weil claim to be a worthy centenary edition, 
in virtue of its exquisite illustrations and its bibliographical elegance ; but 
Mr. Buckland, the editor, tell us that Professor Bell, who for thirty years 
has lived in Gilbert White’s house at Selborne, intends publishing a 
classical edition of White, with the addition of large selections from his 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Frank Buckland has added some 150 pages of illustrative notes. 
Mr. Buckland has considerable knowledge and vivacity ; but his notes are 
somewhat discursive and garrulous. Clearly, in this respect, the mantle 
of Gilbert White has not fallen upon him. His notes, however, are 
amusing and instructive reading. 

Lord Selborne adds to the ‘ Antiquities’ an interesting chapter on the 
Roman-British antiquities of Selborne. We have nothing but praise for 
M. Delamotte’s very beautiful illustrations. The book is an edition de 
luxe, a sumptuous volume for both library and drawing-room. In turn- 
ing over its pages we linger lovingly over the rare charm of its descriptions 
and the artistic beauty of its illustrations. 


Lessons from Nature, as Manifested in Mind and Matter. 
By Sr. Grorezr Mrvart, Ph.D., F.R.S. Murray. 

In this work, which is, in the main, a reprint of various articles contri- 
buted by the author to the pages of the ‘ Contemporary,’ ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
‘Dublin,’ and ‘ Quarterly’ Reviews, a full and complete refutation is 
given of the so-called ‘monistic’ view of creation as held by Messrs. 
Darwin and Huxley. The separate and special genesis of man is main- 
tained as a being wholly distinct, if not in bodily form, yet in self- 
consciousness, reason, language, and moral sense, from the highest of the 
brute creation. Professor Mivart does not deny the doctrine of ‘ evolu- 
tion.’ He concedes that changes of form are produced in organic 
bodies by the long-continued influences of nature in throwing off varieties, 
some of which become fixed as species, while older forms have passed out 
of existence and become known to us only by geological research. What 
he does deny is that ‘natural selection’ will alone account for the vast 
differences that exist between types or groups of organic beings. Thus, 
we can understand that a hundred species of fir, or willow, or palm, may 
have descended from the same stock severally, though each species 
appears to us now to undergo no marked visible change; but we cannot 
understand how a willow can ever have come from a fir, or a fir from a 
willow; and it is wholly contrary to experience that either event should 
take place. Both of these archetypal forms, therefore, would seem to 
have been created by ‘special genesis.’ So with man and his apparent 
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congener the ape. Like as they are externally,—‘ Simia quam similis, 
* turpissima bestia, nobis!’ as Ennius said long enough ago,—much moro 
like, in truth, than a willow is like a fir,—they cannot have a common 
ancestry, because the highest of the apes show not a particle of that 
reason, that self-consciousness, or that sense of moral responsibility 
which are the exclusive prerogatives of men. Mr. Mivart stretches his 
position so far as to aver (p. 295) that ‘man differs more from an ape 
‘than does an ape from inorganic matter.’ 

The supporters of the ‘ evolution theory,’ as sufficient to account for the 
fact of man’s existence, reply to these difficulties, which Mr. Mivart holds 
to be quite insuperable, that we cannot estimate (1) what number of inter- 
mediate forms in any series may have been wholly lost; (2) the amount 
of time, perhaps millions of years, since the first organisms or created 
forms existed on this earth ; (3) the full force of external circumstances 
in inducing and fixing change of type, e.g., changes of food, climate, 
temperature, sexual preferences, &c. They contend, not that man comes 
from an ape, nor that an ape is a degraded form of man, but only that 
both may have had, in times immensely remote, 2 common ancestry. 
They point to the degraded races who in those ages made rude stone 
implements,—to the grovelling wretches who dwelt in dark caves, which 
they shared with the wild beasts; who left no monuments of art, had no 
writing, possibly no language comparable to any that now exists; they 
urge the low morality, or rather the utter absence of it, still to be seen in 
the lowest savages; they insist on the low intellectual powers, the savage 
cruelty, the brutal passions, and the degrading superstitions that still 
prevail. And they argue that, although potentially man may have, and 
undoubtedly has, a power of development in respect of mental faculties 
which no other animals possess, this fact is not of itself a sufficient ground 
- for insisting on his separate and exclusive origin. Proof being wanting on 

either side, and being, moreover, impossible to obtain (in the scientific 
sense), they appeal to the balance of probability between miraculous 
creation and some fixed law of progression. ‘ Development,’ they think, 
is, on the whole, a more probable cause of man’s present status on earth, 
and a more reasonable theory to account even for his high moral and 
mental powers, than the doctrine, unsupported as it is by all human expe- 
rience, of special creation. 

It is to meet these views (which, if unsound and untrue, are not without 
some plausibility) that Professor Mivart addresses himself. His work is 
essentially polemic; and in dealing with such antagonists as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and the school of the ‘ Agnostics,’ who, with Hume, maintain 
that it is impossible that man can know anything whatever about God, or 
even be assured of His existence, he is obliged to grapple with meta- 
physical arguments of the most subtle kind, some of them, probably, 
much beyond the reach of ordinary readers. In two very interesting 
chapters, vi. and vii., entitled ‘Man’ and the ‘Brute, the author 
endeavours to show that the highest forms of instinct, and even intelli- 
gence or sagacity, in the brute creation, make no approach whatever to 

the reasoning powers of man. These are faculties, he maintains, alto- 
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gether different in kind. Man, he contends, has, together with reason, 
free will to use and to be guided by it; hence he has responsibility, 
conscience, a perception (however obscured) of morality. To the theory 
that even conscience and morality are only habits of mind resulting from 
a long course of action in all cases tending to self-preservation, and 
therefore for the best, he opposes (in chapter v., ‘ Duty and Pleasure ’) 
the view that the notions of ‘right’ and ‘useful’ (duty and expediency) 
are so fundamentally different, that the one could never have sprung 
alone, and without the agency of some higher faculty, from the other. 
No animal, he contends, has any sense of duty, even in the form of 
sympathy for its own kind, or what we call ‘duty to our neighbour,’ 
Man alone has the power of forming moral judgments, and of acting on 
them. Of course, it is a difficulty in the doctrine of an inherent and 
inalienable conscience, that moral judgments may so readily be perverted, 
as when a man comes to think that murder is a duty in revenge, or when 
a cannibal joins in a feast on the flesh of his slain enemy. Professor 
Mivart answers (p. 108) that this perversion by no means disproves the 
existence of moral intuition. It must, however, be conceded, that in the 
lowest types of man ‘ conscience’ has practically no influence at all. It 
is, for any real guidance on the path of duty, a power that acts only on 
the higher races of man, to whom Religion and Responsibility are intelli- 
gible ideas. 

In his concluding chapters (xiii., ‘Consequences,’ and xiv., ‘ A Post- 
script’) Mr. Mivart solemnly and eloquently warns his readers that to 
deny the existence of a First Cause, and to lapse into mere materialism, 
is to deny all morality, all distinction of right from wrong, to leave no 
duty to be performed, no hope of an hereafter to animate us. With the 
negation of free will and moral responsibility follows the uselessness and 
even the falsity of all religion. Man can have no destiny but extinction; 
and thus he denounces the ‘ Agnostic’ views as the most dreary of all 
speculations that can engage the attention of the inquirer after truth. 


Nature and the Bible. A Course of Lectures Delivered in New 
York, in December 1874, on the Morse Foundation of the 
Union Theological Seminary. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of M’Gill 
University, author of ‘ Archaia,’ ‘Canadian Geology,’ 
&e. Sampson Low and Co. 


Dr. Dawson is favourably known as a writer who has done good service 
in the reconciliation of science and religion. If it were not for the 
perverse attempts of certain would-be scientists, who, with all their prate 
of Positivism, are nothing else than cosmogonists out of their own 
fancy, there would be no need for reconciliations. As it is, they are still 
called for, and seeing that the contradictions and oppositions spring on 
the side of science, it is desirable that the reconciliation should come 
from the same quarter. When religionists prepare a concordat, or as it is 
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called in Italy a modus vivendi, it is flung at them that they are 
instigated by fear. This reproach they do not deserve; still, as the 
attacking party are generally the scientists, it is better far that they 
should be met on their own ground by men who cannot be said to have 
any professional interest in the vindication of theological truth. Dr. 
Dawson describes himself as able to sympathise alike with those scientific 
students who are repelled from the Scriptures by current misappre- 
hensions as to their teachings, and with those Christians who regard the 
advances of science with some dread as possibly hostile to religion; and 
he will be thankful if he can, to any extent, guide either to a better 
position in relation to the word and works of God and to a better use of 
both with regard to their own higher welfare. 

Dr. Dawson’s opening remarks on this subject are judicious and to the 
point. Quoting Mr. Martineau, who observes ‘ that science discloses the 
‘method of the world, but not its cause; religion its cause, but not its 
‘method,’ he shows that this is true under certain qualifications. For, on 
the one hand, science, through its ideas of unity and correlation of forces, 
and the evidence of design in organic structures, does point not obscurely 
to a first cause, and that religion as contained in Holy Scripture does 
affirm method in nature. It is impossible, therefore, to do as the late 
Baden Powell affirmed we should do, though he wholly failed to satisfy 
either party—viz., to put religion and science so far apart that their orbits 
should never intersect. This is impossible. A revelation from God, 
though its subject matter concerns man only, and man in his moral and 
spiritual relationships to his Maker exclusively, must touch on the 
subject of creation. We cannot warn off the inspired narrator from the 
region of creation with the remark, ‘This is cosmogony, and cosmogony 
‘has nothing to say to revealed religion.’ On the other hand, men of 
science will never listen to the statement that anthropology is a depart- 
ment reserved for sacred studies. Men reason upward from the 
quadrumana to the bimana, and no entreaty to consider the dignity of 
man, much less the sacredness of the religious interests at stake, will 
deter them from it. This being so, it is as well to face the facts and to 
prepare for them. Lectures accordingly like these of Dr. Dawson, de- 
livered last winter at the Morse Theological Foundation in New York, 
meet a recognised want, and furnish us with the very argument which we 
want to meet the enemy in the gate. The presumptions against the 
credibility of a revelation from God are enormous in certain minds, and 
its irreconcilability with science is assumed in a hundred quarters. That 
which is wanted is not so much vindications of the truth and the credibility 
of the Bible—we have had enough of these from the theological stand- 
points—as restatements of what its subject-matter is and the points 
where its orbit intersects that of the man of science. It is at these points 
of intersection that we look out for a competent guide, and we are ready 
to admit that Dr. Dawson is such. We do not know where we have 
met with a more ingenious train of reasoning, or one which so thoroughly 
meets the sceptic on his own ground and demolishes his argument out of 
his own mouth. For instance, he assumes that Dr. Tyndall would join 
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with Elijah in ridiculing the priests of Baal for praying to the sun as to 
agod. The man of religion is here at one with the man of science in 
regarding the sun as only a force in the hands of a power higher than 
itself. But Dr. Tyndall would retort, ‘Is it not as useless to pray for the 
‘yain;’ to which Elijah would reply, ‘ True, it is useless to pray to the sun, 
‘ for he is the slave of inexorable law: but as you do not deny that there 
‘may be a God who enacted the law, and as this God, being everywhere, 
‘can have access to the spirits of man, it may be quite possible for God 
‘so to correlate the myriad adjustments which determine whether the 
‘yain shall fall in any particular place, at any particular time, that the 
fact shall coincide with His spiritual relations to His people.’ This theory 
of coineidence between pre-established laws and particular needs is 
ingenious, but not satisfactory. We doubt if Elijah would have prayed 
earnestly and effectually with such a perhaps or perchance as this. But 
a better explanation is the one which he gives a little further on—that it 
is by prayer we get access to the mind that makes and rules all things, 
and there learn His will, and what we may and what we may not pray 
for. In other words, we never pray aright till we first have learned 
what it is to pray amiss, as we hit the bull’s-eye of the target only by first 
striking wild shots at the outer rings. This is a book, we may say in con- 
clusion, written in such an excellent spirit, and dealing at least with 
one department of science—the paleontological proof of the antiquity 
of the world and of successive stages corresponding to the days of crea- 
tion—so effectively, that we have no hesitation in saying it is the most 
satisfactory book on the subject which we have seen since Hugh Miller's 
attempts in the same line. 


Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Civilisation in 
the Old and the New World. By Danten Witson, LL.D., 
&e., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University College, Toronto. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. With Illustrations. Two Vols. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


The interest excited by Professor Wilson’s ‘ prehistoric’ researches is 
proved by the appearance of this third edition of his valuable work on 
‘ Prehistoric Man,’ which was published in 1862, and of which a second 
edition was called for in 1865. The more immediate field of inquiry over 
which the author ranges includes the position of the representatives of 
the human race in Ameriza in the years long previous to the time when, 
by being brought into contact with the influences of the civilisation of the 
Old World, they were taken up into the stream of history and the New 
World, blending with the Old, became one of the pioneers of the future 
progress of man. During the silent centuries in which they were thus 
isolated they had a history of their own; for it is found that the primeval 
peoples of the New World must have pursued in many respects a course 
analogous to that which, by slow degrees, produced the civilisation of 
Europe. ‘ The recognition of this,’ says Dr. Wilson, ‘ is not only of value 
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‘as an aid to the realisation of the necessary conditions through which 
‘man passed in reaching the stage at which he is found at the dawn of 
fhistory ; but it seems to point to the significant conclusion that civilisa- 
‘tion is the development of capacities inherent in man.’ It is unnecessary 
for us to dwell upon the merits of a work which has won for itself the 
general recognition accorded to Dr. Wilson’s ‘Prehistoric Man.’ The 
present edition brings the subject treated of by the author abreast of the 
most recent discoveries in archeological science and research. With it 
has been incorporated the knowledge obtained of the arts and of the 
physical characteristics of man in Europe in recent years; and, accord- 
ingly, while much of the original work has been rewritten, several 
chapters have been replaced by new matter while others have been con- 
densed, or recast with considerable modifications and a re-arrangement 
of the whole. There are a number of new engravings—the seventy-one 
of the first edition having been increased to one hundred and thirty-four 
in the one before us. The work has been got up in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
best style. 


Diseases of Modern Life. By Bernsamin W. Ricwarpson, 
M.D., M.A., F.R.S., &¢. Macmillan and Co. 


Though much that is contained in this volume has already appeared in 
print, Dr Richardson has done a good service in bringing together the 
fruits of his experience in a collective form. The book is written for the 
public, not for the medical profession, and deals with the subject from the 
preventive, not the curative, point of view. The author writes as a 
sanitary reformer rather than as a doctor, a sphere of labour in which he 
has already earned a well-deserved reputation. 

It may seem to some readers that he has drawn a picture little calcu- 
lated to administer comfort, and that no course of life can be chosen which 
is not, in his estimation, bristling with dangers. Some parts of his subject 
may indeed be overdrawn, but in preaching reform this is almost a neces- 
sity. Doubtless in his experience he has so often heard the usages of 
society, the present mode of living, the engrossing nature of one’s profes- 
sion or business, regretted, but at the same time regarded as unalterable, 
that he feels strongly called to point out what these are working in the life 
of the nation. Accordingly, both mental and physical strain come in for 
a good share of attention ; and he also has much to say against the indul- 
gence in alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, which is well worthy of 
serious study. A brief summary of practical suggestions will be found at 
the close of the volume. 


First Book of Zoology. By Epwarp §. Morsg, Ph.D., late 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
Bowdoin College. Henry 8. King and Co. 

The principle adopted by the author of this handbook is to send his 
pupils out to the fields, the ponds, the sea coast, &c., and set them collect- 
ing; and having thus secured for themselves illustrations for their 
lesson, he proceeds to tell them what they are specially to observe. His 
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descriptions are very elementary, mainly dealing with habits and 
external features, so that the learner cannot certainly complain of being 
overburdened with minute details. Neither can he of hard words, for the 
author has studiously avoided using the scientific names of the creatures 
he describes. In many cases he gives no names whatever, not even to 
those he has figured ; and in others only American local names, utterly 
meaningless to English readers. As this is an English edition, all such 
anomalies should have been carefully expunged ; and many pages might 
also have been saved where insects only to be found in certain parts of 
the United States are treated of. The statement that insects ‘are also 
‘called hexapods, a word meaning six legs,’ will, we fear, shock the 
nerves of the most elementary Greek scholar. 


Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. van BenepeEn, 
Professor at the University of Louvain; Correspondent 


of the Institute of France. Henry 8. King and Co. 


It might very reasonably be imagined that a book on such a subject 
would be uninteresting, if not repulsive; but Professor van Beneden is 
such a master of his subject, and has such a lively way of expressing him- 
self, that his bookis, on the contrary, a very pleasant study. It has all the 
gaiety characteristic of our friends across the Channel, while at the same 
time it indicates that great range of research which is also so frequently 
to be met with among Continental naturalists. 

He takes the messmates first. These he distinguishes from parasites, as 
living together on a good understanding and without injury to those on 
‘which they have established themselves. They are especially common 
amongst the inhabitants of the sea, from the most elementary sponges 
and ascidians up to the great cetaceans. Some are free to come and go, 
while others become permanently fixed. Then there comes an inter- 
mediate class, which he terms ‘ mutualists,’ liable to be confounded with 
the messmates on the one hand, and with the parasites on the other; but 
which he thinks deserving of a separate place, as they render each other 
mutual services, or have sympathetic bonds which always draw them 
together. The third and greatest division is the one best known, the one 
(according to Van Beneden’s definition) whose profession it is to live at the 
expense of his neighbour, and whose only employment consists in taking 
advantage of him, but prudently so as not to endanger his life. He is one 
who practises the precept—not to kill the fowl in order to get the eggs. 
This division includes many creatures of a very disagreeable character, 
from which the domestic animals, and even man, are not free, but upon 
which we will not enlarge. The book is full of exact and valuable 
information. 


A Short History of Natural Science and of the Progress of 
Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 
Day. By Arasetua B. Buckiey. John Murray. 


Written in a very pleasant style, this book presents to the reader a fair 
sketch of the progress of discovery, more particularly in the physical 
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sciences. It is professedly designed for schools and young persons, and 
is calculated to achieve the purpose intended of giving beginners a 
taste for the systematic study of modern science. More advanced 
students will find it a convenient book of reference, dates being giving 
throughout; and the bearing of earlier discoveries upon later ones, even 
when separated by long intervals, being carefully pointed out. 

The subject, however, is one too wide for a single volume, and in 
looking through it we cannot help regretting that Miss Buckley has been 
obliged to pass over entirely the obscurer portions of her subject, but which, 
just because they are so, all the more need investigation. Of the nations 
of antiquity none are mentioned but the Greeks; the Arabs have the 
monopoly of the dark ages; and from Roger Bacon’s time onwards the 
Western nations have exclusive attention. The two earlier divisions 
deserved more extended notice, and the philosophers of the far East 
ought not to have been disposed of with a mere passing reference in the 
introduction. 


Evolution of the Human Race from Apes and of Apes from 
Lower Animals a Doctrine Unsanctioned by Science. By 
T. Wuarton Jones, F.R.S., F.R.C.8., &e. Smith Elder 
and Co. 

The naturalists whose teaching is here denounced might not unreason- 
ably object to the title of these lectures as raising a false issue. They 
might perhaps, with still more reason, object to the way in which the 
subject is handled. The author’s criticisms are not characterised by that 
calmness and logical precision which are to be expected in discussing 
philosophical questions. There may be a good deal in Mr. Darwin's 
writings, and still more in Professor Haeckel’s, which will not stand the 
test of further investigation ; but itis certainly not fair to our countryman 
(who spent twenty years in study and experiment before publishing his 
results) to say that ‘ the doctrine of evolution rests mainly on conceit and 
‘assumption,’ nor from the critic’s standpoint is it good policy to raise a 
sneer at the very cautious and guarded way in which Mr. Darwin 
frequently expresses himself. 


The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube. A Sketch of their 
History and Present State in Relation to the Ottoman Porte. By 
Wiu1am Forsyts, Q.C., &e. (John Murray.) Mr. Forsyth, by his pre- 
vious works, has won for himself so excellent a literary reputation 
that we think it is a pity he should endanger it by writing books to 
order. The volume before us is a compilation, from other sources 
than its author’s knowledge and experience, of information about the 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire, which are at present the centre of 
general interest. That it should be a creditable piece of literary work- 
manship, va sans dire ; but we fail to see why Mr. Forsyth should have 
written, it any more than scores, we may say hundreds, of other 
littérateurs. We can understand why a publisher should be anxious to 
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secure a well-known name for the title-page of a book on questions of the 
day; but we cannot comprehend why the Member for Marylebone should 
make himself a publishers’ hack. There is really nothing in the facts of 
these pages which might not be found in the daily newspapers and very 
ordinary books of reference; and the conclusions are the stale views of 
Mr. Lewis Farley, et hoc genus omne, which, in turn, were a réchauffée 
from other writers. This sort of thing is not work for a man like Mr. 
Forsyth, and we regret to see him engaging in it. —— Shadows of 
Coming Events: or, the Eastern Menace. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
ArtHuR Cory, Bengal Staff Corps. (Henry 8. King and Co.) We 
regret that we cannot congratulate Colonel Cory on his little volume. 
It.is not merely alarmist in character, it is also weak in argument 
and feeble in style. ‘The Eastern Menace,’ which throws upon 
England the ‘shadows of coming events,’ is found in the attitude of 
Russia towards India—the Muscovite advance through Central Asia con- 
temporaneously with the hopeless decay of the Turkish Empire. This is 
no new line, and we cannot say that the writer in the present case adds 
any force to the old arguments by new facts or fresh illustrations. The 
scope of his design ‘is ample enough: for he begins by trying to prove 
the necessity of war in the nature of things; he lectures the British 
people upon their loss of the virtues of their forefathers ; paints a deplor- 
able picture of our military inefficiency and unpreparedness; and hugs 
the conclusion with a kind of fierce satisfaction that it is all over with the 
British Empire whenever the day of serious trial comes. We venture to 
question the conclusion, because we deny the premises. The only con- 
clusion the book has led us to is, that it is a pity, for its author’s 
sake, that he ever obtained a publisher for it. —— The Statesman’s 
Year-Book: Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the Civilised World. WHandbook for Politicians and Merchants for 
the year 1876. By Freprrick Martin. Thirteenth Annual Publica- 
tion. * Revised after Official Returns. (Macmillan and Co.) The com- 
pleteness and accuracy of Mr. Martin’s annual compilation have made 
it as indispensable in the library of public men—whether statesmen, 
magistrates, municipal officers, or merchants--as a business direc- 
tory: no item cf statistical knowledge that anybody is likely to want for 
ordinary uses of debate or of life is apparently omitted here—everything 
connected with the condition of the world that can be represented by 
figures is here—the study of it is almost an education ——The Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and the Arts for 1875. Edited by CHartes W. 
Vincent. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) The accelerated speed of scientific 
discovery, and the multiplication of scientific publications, make a synopsis 
like this as necessary as a guide-book to a museum. Mr. Vincent has 
collected and classified the scientific information of the year, and in 
brief lucid paragraphs has given us statements of each thing that has 
been done—necessary processes are excluded, and only accomplished 
facts recorded. The little volume will be very handy for scientific men 
themselves; while to the general public it will be a boon of valuable 
information and interesting reading. 
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Erechtheus : a Tragedy. By C. Swinsurne. Chatto 
and Windus. 


We can hardly make up our minds whether or not to consider it a 
misfortune that we read many reviews of this work before we read the 
work itself. These led us, in spite of stray doubts suggested by the 
extracts given, to expect a tragedy conceived thoroughly in the Greek 
spirit, wrought out with admirable restraint and repose,—severe, simple, 
stately, moving with grave unconscious sweetness from opening to close. 
The theme is one of the finest in the region of the Greek drama. How 
the daughters of King Erechtheus were offered up, or, at least, sacrificed, 
for their country,—one carried off by the North Wind, and another slain, 
self-devoted, to appease the wrath of the Sea God and to secure victory 
over the Thracian hosts,—gives just enough of rootage in domestic senti- 
ment to relieve the terrible stress of outward events, as Erechtheus strives 
to build that altar to Athene, to which he has become pledged, and is slain, 
contending with the armies of Eumolpus. The first half of the tragedy 
closes round the martyrhood of Chthonia; the second exhibits its results. 
Erechtheus, a true king, as Praxithea is a true queen and mother, is 
introduced to us burdened with the deliverance of the oracle demanding 
sacrifice of the maiden for the maiden city, and choruses, so far as spirit 
is concerned, are most skilfully used to heighten the effect of the dialogue 
between king and queen, which is certainly striking. But Mr. Swinburne 
will not be simple, and into his most powerful passages he throws the most 
artificial lines and clauses, sadly destroying grace and harmony. This is 
almost demonstrable, being something more than mere opinion. Another 
point is that Mr. Swinburne has carried with him throughout a certain 
undercurrent of idea, which communicates itself even to individual meta- 
phors, often repeated, imparting to them a most artificial and modern 
air; never describing the meeting of the contending forces, for eXample, 
without dragging-in the image of the waves sucking-in the land,— 
Eumolpus, son of the Sea God, Poseidon, and Erechtheus, son of the 
Earth, contending, of course. So, between his own natural tendency, 
truly pronounced enough, and this conscious and intentional artifice, in 
all the great and testing speeches he falls, we are very sorry to say, into 
over-fluent, often involved, utterly modern passages, and sometimes, we 
cannot help thinking, into almost meaningless rhetoric. We know that 
this is a strong statement to make in face of such a reputation as Mr. 
Swinburne has won, and such a concensus of opinion in favour of this 
drama as a fine classic reproduction; and we regret that our space at 
present will not allow us to set forth, in a broad and comprehensive way, 
as we should have liked,—honestly quoting at length and liberally,—the 
grounds for our judgment. We must content ourselves with a few small 
criticisms, more on the form than on the spirit of the work; but the 
citations, we think, any really candid mind will admit, exhibit such lack 
of simplicity, such incorrectness, and occasional slipshod, as may well 
be urged as a ground to qualify a little such eriticism as only a truly 
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classic work should ever call forth. First of all, then, we have found 
certain words uniformly recurrent and determining other words. The 
most conspicuous of these are ‘ crown,’ ‘ crowned,’ ‘ womb,’ ‘ bed,’ ‘ body,’ 
‘blood,’ ‘sheer,’ ‘ seed,’ ‘ root,’—running into suggestions of such com- 
pounds as tongue-root, heart-root (!), and so on,— virgin,’ ‘ virginal,’ and 
many more. 
‘O thou not born of the womb, nor bred 
In the bride night’s warmth of a changed god's bed!’ 
cannot be said to be either clear or delicate. 
‘Born of the womb that was born for the tomb of the day” 
is certainly not elegant, including a horrible rhyme within the line, and a 
present-day colloquialism—* of the day.’ 
‘Take note of all the writing of my face ’ 
is not even correct. 
‘Nor happier the bed of her sister, 
Though Love’s self laid her abed,’ 
reminds us forcibly of a rhyme in a popular book which we shall not vex 
Mr. Swinburne by naming here. 
‘ Oversubtle in doubts, overdaring 
In deeds and devices of guile, 
And strong to quench as to quicken, 
O Love, have we named thee well?’ 
is ruined by over-alliteration, clearly conscious and intentional, such as the 
poem is full of. One passage, otherwise fine in intention, begins thus: 
‘ But enough now of griefs,’ 
which is, to say the least of it, weak, its real sense being fully seen only 
when the reader reaches the third line after. The god Cephisus is 
‘ A living well of life, nor stanched nor stained.’ 
Surely we have here both pleonasm and mixed metaphor; for how could 
a well, even a ‘living well of life,’ be stanched or stained ? This, too, is 
aptly original : 
‘Where lying it lights the heart up of the hill 
A well of bright, strange brine.’ 
‘Chance and change of years,’ and ‘chance and charge of spears,’ we 
should expect and forgive in Mr. Swinburne’s prose, but they are not 
elegant when they come in ‘ Erechtheus.’ 
‘ Thieves keen to pluck the bloody fruits of spoil 
From the grey fruitless waters’ 
seems simply a contradiction in terms, when laid to the line of severe 
analysis, unless very poor play on words is to be allowed. We have the 
same objection to this line, which occurs, with some kindred ones, in 
what would have been a truly grand piece if wisely condensed: 
‘The master that lightens not hearts he enlightens,’ &e. 
‘ And her knees beneath her were loosened’ 
does not improve a fine Scripture phrase; and, besides, is it correct to 
speak of knees beneath one? 
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¢ And her blood fast bownd, as a frost-bownd water,’ 
does not sound very euphonious or simple. A flowing couplet follows 
but it has one grave fault: 


‘ As the wild god rapt her from earth's breast lifted 
On the strength of the stream of his dark breath drifted.’ 


Perhaps ‘ streams of breath’ may be as correct as currents of air in Mr. 
Swinburne’s view. 
We literally do not understand 
‘Thy shaft word-feathered flies yet far of me.’ 


Nor this: 
‘ For the days and nights 


Given of thy bare brief dark dividual life 
Shall she give thee half all her age-long own.’ 


Nor can we exactly understand this eloquent passage, though that, unfor- 
tunately, may be our fault : 

‘ With what blossomless foliage of sea-foam and 

blood-coloured 
foliage inwound.’ 
We do not like to tell how often the phrase ‘ breached’ or ‘ unbreached of 
‘ warring waters’ is used; but surely Praxithea might have spoken in 
clearer grammar than this : 
‘Man, what thy mother bare thee born to say 

Speak !’ 

This is powerful, but hardly bears exact analysis: 
‘In fierce recoil 

Drew seaward, or with one wide wail of waves 

Resorbed with reluctation (!). Such a groan 

Rose from the fluctuant reflwence of its ranks 

Sucked sullen back, and strengthened.’ 
Which is so pleonastic and wordy, that we really cannot regard it as any- 
thing but a kind of fine writing of which we had deemed Mr. Swinburne 
incapable, at all events, under the restraints of verse and the severe ideal 
of Greek tragedy. 

Bits and bridles, again, do not usually fasten lips, else it would be a 
horror of cruelty beyond even the bearing-rein; but Mr. Swinburne 
makes his Greeks say so, in the line,— 

‘Fasten lips with bit and bridle.’ 
Elsewhere he puts the bridle to a yet stranger use; for we had fancied 
that even Greek bridles had, in days so far back, been the cause of foam, 
and not the constrainers of it; but Mr. Swinburne’s chorus—one of the 
finest, too,—makes 
‘The foam of their mouths find a bridle,’ 


and with a few other peccant lines perilously near, makes us deeply wish 
them absent. Who of the purists will defend 


‘ One great, sheer, sole, thousand-throated cry’ ? 
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or who will redescribe for us truly that other cry, which ‘tore its way 
‘like a trumpet’ (horrible literalism, if it were not an animated trumpet! 
but it is the bray and not the trumpet that is meant); and ‘sheer shafts 
‘ of lightning,’ like ‘ sheer death,’ will stick to the memory uncomfortably 
like burrs. 

But we cannot half, or even a quarter, exhaust our list here. Mr. 
Swinburne has certainly imagination, and he as certainly has ‘swing ;’ 
but he does not always show either correctness or good taste. 

What can be said for this, and for Mr. Swinburne’s defiance of commas 
as seen init? We fancied at first it was defaced by printer’s neglect, but 
a reference to the second edition shows that Mr. Swinburne means to 


have it so: 
‘The fruitful immortal anointed adored 


Dear city of men without master or lord, 

Fair fortress and fostress of sons born free.’ 
We might have said something of Mr. Swinburne’s excessive use of 
the redundant syllable had not other points claimed precedence. 
Let not our readers fancy, however, that this position of small fault- 
finding, into which wide-spread, almost servile, eulogy has driven us, 
blinds us to the unmistakable power and beauty of many passages in 
Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy. He troubles us sometimes by over forty lines at 
a stretch without full stop, and a half-dozen often without a comma; but, 
in spite of that, we have marked many pieces as beautiful. The closing 
speech of Athena, though in one sense hardly justified, is masterly, and 
so would be the last words of Praxithea, had they not been somewhat 
weakened by the word ‘crown,’ which Mr. Swinburne will so misuse. 


Read : 
‘And fulfil 
The whole world’s crowning city crowned with thee 
As the sun’s eye fulfils and crowns with sight 
The circling crown of heaven.’ 
But Erechtheus had shown the example in the very opening, and it 
is only dramatic to exaggerate the thing in her, womanlike. He said: 
‘Lo, I stand 
Here on this brow’s crown of the city’s head 
That crowns its lovely body.’ 
The only thing that could be said for this is, that it is a poor imitation of 
certain Greek forms; but it results in artifical and unsimple English. 

We should not forget to mention the ‘ Messenger’s’ speech at p. 71, 
which shows what Mr. Swinburne could do if he but chose to relieve 
himself from that Poseidon of swelling, in-rushing waves of words and 
metaphors which threaten to destroy him, unless he, like another 
Erechtheus, Son of Earth, listens to the oracle, and sacrifices his own 
children in his country’s cause. Let him believe that even the North 
Wind of true criticism will not blight at last, but only beautify and prove 
benignantly friendly to him in the end. This tragedy might even yet be 
made a great work if he would condense and prune and have no pity 
for the fine things that are most Swinburnian. 
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The Epic of Hades. By a New Writer. H. S. King and Co. 


Some sections of this poem were published in the third series of ‘ Songs 
* of Two Worlds; ’ and we then spoke of them with high favour. Now that 
we have them put together as a whole, we find our good opinion more 
than confirmed, and can say that we have not only read, but carefully re- 
read those sections which were new to us. The full effect of some of the 
most exquisite touches, it is evident, was lost through the lack of complete 
presentation of the pervading dramatic intent. The greater spirits of the 
old Greek world, translated to themselves in Hades, are here revealed; 
the poet finding fine justification for occasionally throwing across 
their musings the brighter lights of later life and thought. In one case 
—and it is a very striking one—we have a dim reference, grandly con- 
ceived, to the passing of our Saviour Himself through Hades, than which 
we could not well conceive anything more original, and yet more truly 
conceived. Elsewhere we have criticised Mr. Swinburne for the impor- 
tation of purely modern touches and conceptions of things into a drama 
conceived after the true Greek model; here we have utter faithfulness in 
finding sufficient justification and fitting medium for such refinements, 
@ point in which the art of the author is well seen. The blank verse is 
stately, yet sweet, free, graceful, and never undignified. We do not mean 
to say that there are not individual lines with which fault might be found, 
but they are not many. The ‘Confessions of Andromeda,’ ‘ Helen of Troy,’ 
‘Medusa,’ ‘Actzon,’ and ‘Narcissus,’ have especially pleased us; and we could 
well have wished that space had permitted us to make extracts. Our 
purpose, however, will have been all the better served if this self-denial 
on our part shall send our readers to the poem itself. We confidently 
believe that they will agree with us in regarding it as one of the finest 
and most suggestive poems recently published, and will join us cordially 
in congratulations that the author has not held by that dim intimation 
in his third series of an intention to write, or, at least, to publish, no more 
verse. We trust-to have, ere long, more poetic work from his hand. 


Original Plays. By W. 8S. Gipert. Chatto and Windus. 

It is saying much when we say that Mr. Gilbert, with most unpoetical 
subjects, has been able to be often truly poetical. The artificial concep- 
tion of life and love, and the needful complication and reduction of 
motive, under the demand of a theatre-going fashionable public of our 
day, which Mr. Gilbert aims at setting forth, stand at the very antipodes 
of the tragic and truly poetical conception of the drama. With delicate 
nicety, with graceful fancy, Mr. Gilbert controls his wholly prosaic 
world, surrounding it now with a flowery screen, and again showing 
rainbows encircling it. Alas! it is but a poor commonplace world after 
all—a thing of the stage, stagey. To be true, he must first be false. 
He must treat all those high impulses of human. nature which have fed 
poem, and story, and tragedy with beauty, and often made commonest 
circumstances sublime, as though they did not exist; and he must obtain 
relief by a conscious parody of them. In that wonderfully graceful and 
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finished piece of work, ‘Seléne,’ the poet, after having, in one of his 
finest pieces of composition, enlisted our sentiment by a very fine de- 
scription of love, immediately proceeds to work out, by the most positive 
demonstration possible to him, that the sentiment of true love is a mere 
make-believe, and that, to the full enjoyment of it, an illicit element must 
be introduced. It is at bottom the same in ‘ Pygmalion,’ where the 
ingenuity of uniting a semi-classical symbolism with modern life is very 
remarkable; the same in ‘ The Wicked World,’ the same in ‘ The Palace 
‘of Truth,’ in the course of which not a little now and then reminds us 
of points in the quaint little symbolic stories Mr. Gilbert’s gifted father 
has written,—and we cannot help sometimes looking on Mr. Gilbert as a 
poet of deep and true vision sacrificed to the audience he courts and 
covets. Such mere extravaganzas as ‘Trial by Jury,’ full of indifferent 
puns, and the burlesque of ‘The Princess,’ should hardly have been 
published; for, though the stage with its accessories may have helped 
them, they are really poor as literary performances compared with the 
others, and the cold page ‘ bewrayeth them.’ Ever and anon we come on 
bits of dialogue and speeches that pass into true poetry, making us 
more and more regret that Mr. Gilbert, by a little self-denial, has not 
found a higher sphere for the exercise of his poetic gifts. 


The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. Complete Edition. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Ray Palmer’s poetical genius was not exhausted by his tender and 
beautiful hymn, ‘ My faith looks up to Thee,’ but his poetica] reputation 
was made by it. It rapidly took possession of the religious sentiment of 
devout hearts ; it was an expression fit and satisfying, not for any special 
mood of the Christian soul, but for that general and fundamental trust 
and rest in Christ which underlies all moods, and with almost unpre- 
cedented rapidity it spread over America and Great Britain. Its insertion 
in the new Congregational Hymn Book, twenty years ago, did much to 
make it familiar here. Indeed, scarcely any hymnal compiled since its 
production has omitted it. It furnishes just that combination of tender 
and intense individuality, and of common experience and sympathy, 
which are essential in a hymn for public worship. Closely allied in 
sentiment to, ‘When I survey the wondrous Cross,’ ‘Jesus, refuge of 
‘my soul,’ and ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ it is perhaps in English 
hymnology inferior only to these. It has not their easy, terse, and 
suggestive fulness, nor their intuitive, almost inspired, poetical strength, 
spirituelle, and finish; but it leaves little to be desired in the feeling 
which the use of it produces and expresses. It is significant that all 
these great hymns have the redeeming work of our Lord as their inspi- 
ration. The greatest theme is necessary for the greatest achievement— 
and this touches human hearts as no other does. 

The volume includes several other hymns, by Mr. Palmer, of great 
excellence ; they are carefully finished, and in expression are devout and 
full. Among them is a ‘ Rock of Ages,’ evidently inspired by Toplady’s 
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hymn, but far less condensed and weighty. Several of them, however, 
merit, and have attained, sanctuary use. Among the translations we 
are disposed to give that of Bernard's great hymn, ‘Jesu, dulce cordium,’ 
beginning, ‘ Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts,’ rank with the very first ; it 
is simply perfect, and inferior in holy inspiration, especially for use at 
the Lord’s table, tono hymn we know. Very beautiful, too, is the hymn, 
‘Oh, bread to pilgrims given,’ a translation from a hymn attributed to 
Aquinas ; still more so, ‘I give my heart to Thee.’ The translation of 
King Robert’s ‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,’ is also very fine. Mr. Palmer has 
unquestionably taken the first place among the hymn-writers of the 
New Continent. 

Of the longer poems we cannot speak. One of them, ‘ Home; or, the 
‘Unlost Paradise,’ extending to some two thousand lines, a delineation of 
home as Christianity makes it, is full of poetical merit, as well as of very 
beautiful sentiment. Dr. Palmer is a genuine lyrical poet, not unworthy 
by his refinement of feeling, beauty of conception, and artistic skill in 
expression of being named with Longfellow. In paper, type, and binding 
the volume is one of the most elegant, not to say sumptuous, that we 
have seen from the American press. It is equal to the best work of our 
best publishers. 


Joseph and his Brethren. A Dramatic Poem. By Cuaruzs 
Wetts. With an Introduction by AuegErRNon CHARLES 
Swixsurne. Chatto and Windus. 


In the reading of this poem we find at once the reason of the neglect 
into which it has fallen for fifty years and of Mr. Swinburne’s warm 
enthusiasm over it. There can be no doubt whatever of Mr. Wells’s 
dramatic faculty—the first few speeches of Reuben and Issachar suffice to 
show that; and there can be as little doubt of the formlessness of this 
poem ; the lack of controlling and moulding power is not only absent 
from the general working out of the scheme, but it betrays itself sadly in 
separate speeches. Fine things abound, but they are overloaded by 
rhetorical verbiage, wrapped up, lost, their beauty and simplicity destroyed 
by excess of setting. Nothing could be truer than Mr. Swinburne’s 
own words: ‘There is . . . an evident disposition to rest too easily con- 
‘tented with the first forms that offer themselves, to clothe the first 
‘fancies, an ignorance when to stop and where to breathe, a facile indul- 
‘ gence in superfluity of speech, from which the greatest of poets could 
‘not disengage his genius without the discipline of time and work. But, 
‘then, here is also an inborn instinct of style, a simple sense of right, 
‘ which will not allow the stream of speech to grow harsh or turbid for an 
‘instant.’ 

Indeed, Mr. Wells occasionally sets at defiance all rule—adding a 
whole foot on to one line, and leaving one further on minus a whole 
foot, as if thus to balance imperfection, as Burns says of Willie’s wife. 
Then, again, his dialogues start according to their own sweet will, 
after some law of his own. Some words are most arbitrarily forced 
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into dissyllables, others into trisyllables. Two instances will show what 
we mean. No mode of reading will make this good blank verse : 
‘ And I was deaf refusing entrance.’ 
Or, 
. ‘ Which age requires for sustaining life,’ 
‘Requireth ’ would have made matters right ; and Mr. Swinburne ought 
here, as in some other lines, to have given a slight touch to save the 
readers’ ears. The word ‘’bate,’ as a contraction for abate, is too often 
used, and sometimes doubtfully. Simeon says, in answer to the Ishmael- 
itish merchants’ offer of fifteen pieces of silver,— 
‘You bate us, man; you are too hard.’ 
And we have this on an earlier page,— 
‘Does not our father ‘bate us in regard ?’ 
which certainly is bad. 
‘ What are his limbs, that they must clothe so warm ?’ 
is a specimen of bad grammar of which there are too many instances. 
Such slips might surely have been looked to. Altogether, though we 
recognise the power, the dramatic penetration, and capacity to deal with 
rare forms of passion and experience, we cannot regard this as other than 
the first rude draught of what, by patient polish, might have been made 
agreat poem. That it has passages that indicate genius there can be no 
doubt, but genius must justify itself by labour; even a Shakespeare’s 
reputation would hardly lead general readers to go through this poem. 
The fine passages only emphasise defects. We do not, we confess, re- 
member for long to have read anything finer than the passage put into 
the mouth of Dan, beginning,— 
‘Lo, from this bank I see 
Swarthy Egyptians, yellow as their gold ;’ 
and some of the passages between Ephraim and Joseph are charged with 
dramatic purpose. This, we think, is very fine : 
‘ Midway within a rugged precipice 
Browing the roaring cataract beneath, 
While overhead the grey clouds sail in light, 
Like droved camels dreaming in the sun.’ 
We cannot but fancy that there is a serious misprint in this sentence 
from Mr. Swinburne’s introduction : ‘ How it is that they miss of fame it 
‘were hard to say ;’ for it embodies, as it stands, a horrible Cockneyism, 
for which a schoolboy would be whipped. 


Laman Blanchard’s Poems. Edited, with a Memoir, by 
BuancuarD Chatto and Windus. 

Laman Blanchard cannot be ranked among poets of a high class; but 
he had fancy, imagination, and some sense of the music of words. What 
we desiderate in his serious verse is spontaneity, heat,—what is called 
afflatus. His real power lay in lighter verse; and in that field he has a 
good claim to a place far from mean. Now he reminds us of Praed, now 
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of Hood, now of Ingoldsby; combining a peculiar nicety of verbal fence 
with ready humour and quietly grotesque rattle, which we may illustrate 
by Thackeray’s ‘ Bouillabaise.’ Yet he never writes without a meaning, 
and in some instances, at all events, contrives to be really serious when 
he seems only to be funny. 
This is fair writing, in the line of Thomas Hood : 
‘ New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—’tis allin vain ; 
They're gone—and though the leaves are cut,” 
They never ‘* come again.” 
°A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown ; 
There’s one odd volume left, to be, 
Like all the rest, a-lone.’ 
Now and then, in the serious verse, we come on a really finished picture 
or image, as in the following: 
‘ Already hath the day grown grey with age; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned, 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms and, as a sage, 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage.’ 
The memoir is fairly well done, is tasteful, and is really fitted to convey 
a fair idea of the man with whom it deals. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s style 
is good, but errs by a little over-much sowpcon of the newspaper. 


The Wasps of Aristophanes. The Greek Text Revised, with 
Translation into Corresponding Metres, &c. By B. B. 
Rogers, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. George Bell and Sons. 


To judge from the increasing number of metrical translations issuing 
. from the press one might conclude that there is a revival in certain species 
of classical studies. This applies to Latin as well as to Greek writers. 
The authors, no doubt, have entered upon their task as pastime, rather 
than with the hope or object of making the English public familiar with 
the matter and manner of the great originals. For this purpose Collins’s 
series are much better adapted. Any one who has ever studied a great 
foreign poet in his own language, and has in any degree appreciated and 
enjoyed such a luxury, knows that no translation can reproduce the origi- 
nal, and will soon arrive at the conclusion that translations, however excel- 
lent, are always more or less unsatisfactory. In no instance is this more 
emphatically the case than in the rendering of Greek poetry into English 
verse. But to those who have been familiar with the originals in former 
days, and would like to renew their acquaintance without much trouble, 
we can scarcely conceive anything more convenient than the translations 
of Mr. Rogers. A man must be blindly conceited, or possess the conscious- 
ness of real strength to attempt a fresh translation of Aristophanes when 
so many first-rate scholars have tried their hands and with so much 
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success. No one, moreover, who is devoid of a complete mastery over 
his own tongue, as well as over the original, can hope to be successful ; and 
a good metrical translation requires a poet as well as translator. Mr. 
Rogers possesses all these qualifications in a pre-eminent degree. In 
many respects he stands unrivalled. He has a clear apprehension of the 
characteristics of Aristophanes’s diction and rhythm, which it is his task 
to reproduce; and the ease, elegance, and accuracy with which he has 
reproduced the difficult original shows how intelligently and successfully 
he has worked up to the conditions of his undertaking. The facility 
displayed in metre and rhyme are truly marvellous. The Greek and 
English are printed side by side, to which are added copious and care- 
fully selected notes. These, together with an excellent preface, supply 
all that is requisite by way of elucidation. In fact, nothing has been 
overlooked which is essential to the correct and full appreciation of this 
play; which, in its general character, serves as a pendant to the ‘Clouds.’ 
Mr. Rogers rejects the general opinion that the ‘ Wasps’ is a criticism and 
exposure of the Athenian dicesteries, and holds that the poet assails, on 
the one hand, the sophistical teaching which sapped the simple piety and 
instinctive virtue of the best days of Greece; and, on the other, the 
demagogues, who sought to gain their own selfish ends by flattering the 
vanity and pandering to the prejudices of the Athenian populace. We 
recommend this volume to the reader as the most valuable and pleasant 
edition of a Greek play that we have ever met. It is incomparably 
superior to the productions of Frere and Mitchell. Passages might be 
selected ad libitum which show remarkable skill, not simply in pre- 
serving the meaning and metres of Aristophanes, but also in retaining 
the ring and tone of the original. 


Homeric Synchronism: an Inquiry into the Time and Place of 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronz, M.P. 


Macmillan and Co. 

Even those who differ most widely from the conclusions of the author 
of this work, and who think his views more speculative than based on 
any historic certainties, will give not only a patient, but an interested, 
hearing to his essay. Assuming, without so much as questioning it, the 
genuine antiquity of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and regarding Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Hissarlik, in the Troad, as strongly confirming, 
if not proving, the general truth as well as the great antiquity of the 
Homeric story, he proceeds to construct, in Part II., a synchronism 
between the Achwan and the Egyptian dynasties at a period considerably 
exceeding a thousand years before the Christian era. The chief point 
that strikes us, on a careful and impartial perusal of this work, is the 
undoubting faith in Homer and the Homeric epics as indicating both 
a definite period in the history of the world and a particular and well- 
defined state of art, morals, and habits in the heroes of the drama. All 
is regarded as real, and no scope is allowed for poetic fancy and imagina- 
tion. Neither the mythical theory, viz., that the Homeric poems are Greek 
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versions of Solar legends, wholly unreal both in persons and localities, nor 
the theory of late compilation out of much earlier epics, has any place 
in Mr. Gladstone’s argument. He says (p. 20) that ‘it is difficult to 
‘suppose that the mythical theory, always wofully devoid of tangible 
‘gubstance, can long survive the results obtained by this distinguished 
‘explorer,’ viz., Dr. Schliemann. Now those who think Achilles repre- 
sented the sun in his mid-day splendour, point to the fact that his mother 
was Thetis, who was the sea; that her transformations into water and 
fire, when Peleus attempted to make her his bride, are the changing 
features of the eastern ocean glowing with sun-light; that the invincible 
spear of Achilles, like the bow and arrows of Odysseus, ‘ the setting sun,’ 
are the rays of the sun and their scorching and blighting effects ; that the 
prayer of Thetis to Zeus, to do honour to her son (Iliad, i. 505, a point on 
which the plot of the Iliad may be said to turn), is the sun risen from his 
ocean bed to the throne of his mid-day glory; and so on; the coincidences 
of the legend both of the Iliad and the Odyssey with solar phenomena 
being as numerous as they are close and remarkable. Again, against 
all coincidence of scenery, language, similes, and of tradition, Mr. 
Gladstone contends (p. 74) that Homer was not an Asiatic, but an 
Achewan Greek. Now had he fairly contemplated the Wolfian view 
of the Iliad being a compilation from old Ionic epics, he would have 
had no great difficulty in accepting the reasonable view that the ‘ Cata- 
logue’ in the Second Book is the work of a distinct rhapsode, or poet, 
well acquainted with the geography of Upper Hellas, and that this 
portion of the Iliad was adapted from the ‘Cypria,’ or some other of 
the early ballads on the Troica. Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries, he admits, 
exhibit a state of art much ruder and more primitive then many of the 
more elaborate descriptions of art in the Iliad, notably of the Shield of 
Achilles in the Eighteenth Book, and of the great statue of Athena in the 
Sixth (pp. 57-60). He thinks, however, (p. 59) that ‘ even if Homer had 
‘never seen any representations of life (i.e., living objects), his imagina- 
‘tion might have conceived them.’ He does not notice the remarkable 
and significant fact that no writer earlier than the Alexandrian age 
mentions or alludes to the famous account of the Shield at all; some 
points of identity in ths poem falsely attributed to Hesiod, the ‘Scutum 
‘Herculis,’ only indicating a compilation from some common origin. The 
description of offering the peplus on the knees of Athena in the Pergamos 
of Troy (Iliad, vi. 803) is in all respects so identical with the known custom 
. at Athens in the age of Pericles, that grave doubts of the real antiquity 
of these Homeric accounts have been entertained, in spite of archaisms 
of language, which were easily imitated. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone almost 
anticipates an objection, which he has not allowed himself to feel, in 
saying (p. 57) that ‘ to place the real Homer in an age which produced 
‘works of art such as he describes, he must be brought down to the age 
‘ of Phidias, if even that will suffice.’ 

With respect to the discoveries at Hissarlik, it may be remarked, that 
the utmost they afin | is, that there may possibly have been some truth 
in an ancient and widely held legend, that a very old city existed some- 
where in the Troad, which was burnt in a war with an invading European 
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horde. As the houses in all old cities were, as is proved by the total 
absence of all indications of them on the sites of ancient Greek cities, 
constructed of wood or some such perishable material, the fact of a city 
being burnt, palace and all, is so commonplace an event that, after all, 
it may have nothing whatever to do with any real city described or 
conceived by Homer. Every poet, in describing a beleaguered city and 
the events of a long war, would give ita ‘local habitation and a name.’ 
We hold, therefore, that the discoveries at Hissarlik, though they reveal 
most interesting treasures of pre-historic art, do in fact leave the question 
of a real Troy much where it was. That the poet who composed or com- 
piled the Iliad had visited the plain of Troy, and noted the adjoining hills 
and scenery, is evident. But that Priam, Hector, Achilles, Aineas, Tros, 
were real characters, as Mr. Gladstone (pp. 35, 126-30) seems to assume, 
appears to us extremely improbable, to say the very least of it 

Convinced that Homer was not an Asiatic but a European, Mr. 
Gladstone dwells much on the non-mention of the conquering Dorian 
races (pp. 62,74), who are believed to have ousted the Achzan population 
nearly nine centuries B.c. So with regard to the silence about writing, 
beyond the well-known ‘ fatal marks,’ or ojuara dvyod, in liad, vi. 168, Mr. 
Gladstone says (p. 65) that ‘the negative evidence of the poems with 
‘respect to writing I hold to be among the strongest indications of their 
‘very great antiquity.’ 

Both arguments, it seems to us, are capable of a ready answer. If 
Homer was an Ionian Greek, and especially if he lived, as a critical 
examination of his language seems to show, near to Herodotus, both 
in age and country, he had no special call for bringing in the relations of 
the Achzans to the Dorians in describing the prowess of Achean heroes 
at Troy. And the absence generally of all inscriptions in cities and 
works of art of very early date, tends to throw a doubt on the supposed 
antiquity of, at least, Greek writing. In truth, the mention of cipher- 
writing, or some kind of symbol directing the death of the bearer of it, 
is no real proof either way as to the knowledge or practice of writing 
proper. There is no allusion to writing in the ‘ Post-Homerica’ of 
Quintus Smyrnzus, many centuries later. 

The subjects touched upon in Mr. Gladstone’s work are so numerous 
that it is impossible in a brief notice to go anything like fully into his 
argument. It appears to us that the attempt to connect Greek names 
with Egyptian by fanciful etymologies is carried to a dangerous extent, 
e.g-, as in the speculations of Professor Lauth, given at length in pp. 
265-71. It is unsafe to assume that Aryan poems were so largely 
indebted for their vocabulary of names to a race so remotely distinct 
in origin as the early Egyptians. Moreover, others find Sanscrit affinities 
for Homeric names which seem quite as plausible. Once construct a 
theory, and everything within the range of that pliant and versatile 
science, etymology, may be forced into the service. Some, we think, 
will doubt if Mr. Gladstone is right in connecting the Saxon word fastness 
(p. 89) with dorv, the root of which is vas, ‘to dwell.’ But it is quite 
impossible not to admire the immense range of thought and inquiry 
which the author has displayed in the present work. 
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Dante and Beatrice. From 1282 to 1290. A Romance. By 
RoxpureHe Lorutan. Two Vols. Henry S. King and Co, 

Mr. Lothian has missed a fine opportunity. We opened his volumes 
with high expectations. A romance of Dante and Beatrice, from a man 
of adequate learning, industry, and imagination, would have been a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of fiction. The learning and the industry 
Mr. Lothian possesses, but the dramatic imagination is altogether wanting. 
His book is not so much a romance of personal life as it is an antiquarian 
handbook of manners and customs and surroundings. As such it has really 
great value. Every characteristic of the age of Dante is most elaborately 
investigated and minutely described, and Dante and Beatrice are buried 
under them. 

Mr. Lothian’s reading is immense—manners, customs, literature, laws, 
religion, architecture ; no point escapes him, and he touches nothing that 
he does not elaborate, perhaps, we might say, overlay. His powers of 
‘description, too, are considerable; but he has no sense of proportion. 
The book is a museum rather than a stage, and its author’s defective 
artistic faculty is shown by such improbabilities as Cardinal Frata’s love- 
making to Beatrice. The book, however, is about as thorough a piece of 
conscientious work as we have meet with. Everything in it is most care- 
fully studied. Mr. Lothian has thoroughly imbued himself, and therefore 
his work, with the spirit of Dante’s times. No need to test his state- 
ments—one feels sure of the most careful study and exact representa- 
tion ; save, indeed, in respect of certain biographical incidents in which 
he not only gives imagination play, but contradicts well-known facts. 

The medieval student will be glad to put these volumes on his shelf. 
Meanwhile, the romance of Dante and Beatrice remains to be written. 
*Romola’ shows us what might be made of it in the hand of a master. 


The Wise Woman: a Parable. By Grorazt MacDonatp. 
Strahan and Co. 

‘The Wise Woman’ is more an allegory than a parable, though it may 
be said to partake a little of both characters, since ‘The Wise Woman’ 
lays hold on all forms of human experience, if life and character are in 
any way to be perfected. Hence we have Rosamond and Agnes—the 
one a princess, the other the child of poor parents, but both set alike 
to learn the Wise Woman’s lesson in their own ways and in their own 
degrees. The lesson is a high one; and, as in the author’s former works 
of the kind, from ‘ Phantastes’ to ‘ Ralph Rinkelmann,’ there are exquisite 
fancy, faithful symbol, and a sort of moonlight tracery of imagination, 
which combine to give the work a special charm. Mr. MacDonald walks 
almost alone in this sphere; and his stories of this class would be perfect 
were it not for a certain indefinable affectation of style. : 


Ben Milner’s Wooing. By Hotme Lez. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Miss Parr’s new story is more of a picture than a plot: a picture of a 
London interior, of cabinet size, but of almost perfect execution. There is 
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nothing in the story that will bear epitomising. The charm of it is in 
its grouping and colouring. Ben, a literary man, an official of a public 
institution; his elder old-maidish sister, Miss Phebe ; Pattie, their young 
visitor from Yorkshire, whom Ben had known from a child, but with 
whom he now falls in love, only to discover that she had been engaged 
virtually by her father toa rich manufacturer, for whom she does not care, 
and who turns out to be bad-tempered, selfish, and brutal, are all perfect. 
Ben persists, and wins. His London friends and visitors, and Pattie’s 
Yorkshire relatives, are all etched in with consummate skill, and the 
evolution of feeling, rather than of incident, which leads to the issue is 
managed with perfect naturalness and great knowledge of human nature. 

Miss Parr’s style is always accurate, dainty, and picturesque. She has 
never done a more exquisite and perfect bit of work than this. 


Ersilia. By the Author of ‘My Little Lady.’ Hurst and 
Blackett. 


‘Ersilia’ reverses most of the conditions of popular novels. The heroine, 
although very young, is married as soon as she is introduced to us; and 
the hero, who is the narrator of the story, tells a tale of utterly unsuccessful 
love. Nothing comes right; everybody fails or dies, and we are left at 
the end of the novel with only two of the principal characters surviving, 
the writer, a half-broken-hearted lover, distracted at the death of his idol, 
and an old chattering, gossipping French aunt, left homeless, in the social 
sense, and without resources for her energies and tastes. A more melan- 
choly story can scarcely be imagined. The writer, Randolph, is disowned 
by his rich uncle in Kensington, as his father had been, for his determi- 
nation to indulge his artistic pursuits and live a precarious life in Paris. 
His friend and master, Mr. Fleming, is a disappointed bachelor some- 
what advanced in years, but well-to-do, and an artistic genius. Ersilia, 
Randolph’s cousin, is married at sixteen to a Russian prince, who soon 
leaves her and gets killed in a raid in Poland. Randolph and Ersilia 
meet once, when children, at the uncle’s home in Kensington, and again, 
after some years, in the Pyrenees, when she is a widow. Randolph falls 
madly in love with her, which she neither reciprocates nor perceives. Mr. 
Fleming comes and wins the lady, who, after her engagement, discovers 
Randolph’s passion. They are to be married soon, when an old, white- 
haired man, whom Randolph had encountered in Paris, proves to be the 
Russian husband of Ersilia, supposed to be dead. He kills Mr. Fleming 
in a duel, and Ersilia dies of a broken heart. Certainly a not very lively 
cast, especially when toned by the gentle melancholy and moralisings of 
the narrator. 

The story is, however, well and thoughtfully written, the descriptions 
are very good, the characters are well individualised, and the narrative 
is told in a style of fine sentiment and wise reflectiveness. Only a writer 
of fine culture and vigorous intellect could have produced it. The dash 
of sentiment, which, however, is a charm as well as a weakness, belongs 
to her sex. No one will regret reading the story, and there are parts 
of it which thoughtful readers will recur to more than once. 
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The Manchester Man. By Mrs. G. Lixnxus Bayxs. Three 
Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Banks has constructed her story with a good deal of care, and has 
reproduced the topography of Manchester and certain events in local 
history—-the Peterloo Massacre, and the capsising of the Emma, for 
example—with considerable fidelity. In an appendix of notes to her 
chapters she admits us to her confidence, and tell us the matter-of-fact 
origin of several of the incidents of her story. Asa picture of Manchester 
life half a century ago, her book has great merits. It enables us to 
realise very vividly how far since then the world has advanced. 

The story is virtually another version of the Good and the Idle Apprentice, 
only while Jabez Clegg, the former, is literally an apprentice, who does 
ultimately marry his master’s daughter; the latter, Lawrence Aspinall, 
is the fashionable and licentious son of a wealthy manufacturer, and ends 
his days a bankrupt suicide. The characters are well individualised and 
present considerable variety. Jabez, the hero, is, of course, ideally good. 
Considerable skill and knowledge of human nature are shown in the original 
defects of Augusta’s character, and in the removal of them by her sorrows. 
Our pity is called forth most by Ellen Chadwick, whose gentle goodness 
and faithful love deserved a better fate. 

The artistic defects of the story are that Jabez appears a little too 
frequently as a deus ex machind, and that some of the incidents seem 
pieces let in, and not part of the original growth of the texture. The story 
would be better were the fusing a little more perfect. It is, however, 
good, wholesome, and informing, and we have read it with much 
interest. 


Ruth and Gabriel: a Pastoral Story. By Lawrence CHErry. 
Three Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a story of rural Lincolnshire life. Its characters are all of 
the small farmer class. Ruth, the heroine, is envied and admired as ex- 
ceptionally cultivated and clever because she can play the piano. The 
conversations are in the Lincolnshire dialect, to the fidelity of which, both 
in words, idioms, and allusions we can bear testimony. So far there is a 
freshness about the story which interests its readers; the modes of 
thought and moods of feeling of the class portrayed are also rendered 
with a knowledge which only practical familiarity could give, as, for 
example, the odd courtship of Marmaduke and Ruth, and the schemes 
and flirtations of Lizzie, with their brusque and not over-sensitive 
evolutions and feelings. 

One gets tired, however, of the vast amount of small beer that is 
chronicled and of the loose fragments of commonplace rustic life and 
conversations which fill these three volumes. In the absence of anything 
like a constructed plot or story, the author relying solely upon his de- 
lineation of every-day rustic life, even two volumes would have been 
rather long, three become prolix and wearisome. The author, moreover, 
has a method of jerking in, in an unconnected way, fragments of related 
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history, which lie upon the surface of the story like boulders in a green 
meadow. The literary art, both of fusing, compressing, and constructing, 
admits of considerable improvement. The story, however, is an honest 
one, and puts before us very authentic aspects of the class of life that 
it describes. 


The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart. Three Vols. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


This is for the most part an Irish story of the Charles Lever school. Its 
defects are a certain crudeness of composition, which indicates an un- 
practised hand ; an excess of sensational incidents—the hero, for example, 
has five or six hair-breadth escapes from an infuriated bull, a runaway 
horse, a fall down a precipice, an upset in a boat, &c., in as many days 
during a visit at Killarney; puns—good, bad, and indifferent—are stuck 
into the dialogue everywhere; sensational Irish stories are plentifully 
introduced; the incident passes sometimes into screaming farce, as, for 
instance, in one or two similar outbreaks of Mr. Brick’s, and in Tilbury’s 
love-making; and the style often verges upon the hysterical. The villain 
of the piece is a melo-dramatic rascal, whose remorse over poor Kathleen’s 
grave is very incongruous with his Mephistophelian character. The 
moral is the iniquity of the law which prohibits marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister; but the difficulties are created in a somewhat spasmodic way, 
the misery is a little extravagant, and the solution is by an unsuspected 
flaw in the first marriage, which is awkward and unpleasant. 

The story is racy, and, with a little skipping over descriptions and 
moralisings, very readable. It is only a little too high-flown for the 
writer’s powers. 


Daniel Deronda. By Gerorcz Entor. Parts I. and IL. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


The eagerness and minuteness with which almost every literary journal 
and every newspaper has discussed the portions published of George 
Eliot’s new novel are proof of the great expectations she excites, as also of 
the fluctuating judgments which criticism of successive fragments must 
be subject to. Already the misgivings awakened by what was felt to be 
the somewhat diminished power of Part I. are relieved by the greater 
strength of Part II. We can add nothing to what has been said, and 
must reserve our own analysis of the work until we can judge it as a 
whole. 


A Very Woman. By M. F. O’Matty. Three Vols. Smith, 


Elder and Co. 


A love story, in which two brothers, greatly attached to each other, 
and both honourable men, fall desperately in love with the heroine— 
Angela—who, having been educated in a religious convent, is, on the 
death of her father, brought to England to reside with her uncle, a 
wealthy country squire. 

The merits of the story are the careful delineation of Angela’s fine 
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character and its piquant contrast with that of her cousin Frank, who is 
secretly in love with Harry Vane, the first of Angela’s lovers, and to 
whom, in any ignorance of any stronger inspiration, she permits herself 
in virtue of a mere liking to be engaged. The two brothers also, Harry 
and Vivian, are well contrasted; but the disentanglement of the mess 
caused by the wrong assortment of lovers is somewhat clumsy. We are 
not sure that Frank and Harry, or Angela and Vivian are not respectively 
too much alike for happiness; but it is something that they get married 
all right, and are in a fair way for it. 


Cleveden. A Novel in Two Volumes. By Roxanp Yorke. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 

This is a novel of singular merit. The characters are well discrimi- 
nated, and some of them are strongly marked. Old Abel Kirke, with his 
reserve and miserliness, is portrayed skilfully, and we do not cease to be 
interested in him till he dies on the doorsteps of the Dissenters’ chapel, 
where the deacons are about to sit in judgment on his ease. He has 
been accused of appropriating to himself some money committed to him 
for another; a point which connects itself with the very striking bit of 
love-story. Jenny, the daughter of Abel, has rejected the suit of the 
reserved, somewhat rough, but genuine Anthony Rede for the showy, 
flippant Fred Staines, the banker’s clerk, whose affection soon cools when 
suspicions arise that the old man has lost his money; and heartless 
Fred, to justify his desertion of Jenny for a more promising engagement, 
takes an opportune chance to blast the father’s character. Slowly the 
true and noble character of Anthony Rede shows itself, and, after many 
complications, his faithfulness wins its reward. The situations, some- 
times very striking, are extremely well managed; the descriptive portions 
are so faithfully done, that we daresay those who know Yorkshire could 
identify the places; and the more touching and tragic portions are skil- 
fully relieved by light society talk, which shows both insight and know- 
ledge of the world. In spite of a rather awkward turn of the plot 
towards the end, we regard this as one of the very best of the shorter 
novels we have read for some time, now reminding us even of George 
Eliot, and again of Charlotte Bronté, in its decisive analyses of odd or 
obscure moods of mind, though, in saying this, we should not be under- 
stood to mean that there is any conscious imitation. Roland Yorke 
follows a true natural bent, copies nobody, and clearly finds wealth of life 
and interest in what lies very near at hand. 


Constantia. By the Author of ‘One Only.’ Two Vols. 
Sampson Low and Co. 

‘Constantia’ is pleasantly enough written, and its characters are distinctly 
conceived; perhaps the cleverest is Mrs. Craik, who comes at last to believe 
in her own unrealities. Ralph is honourable and strong, and Constantia 
nobly faithful; but the authoress lacks grip, and is defective in constructive 
art. The engagement of Ralph and Constantia is crude and improbable ; 
it does not develop naturally out of their relations and circumstances; and 
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the quarrel is abrupt, exaggerated, and unnatural: it lacks the subtle 
working of feeling which might have led to it. We have read the story 
with only a languid interest. 


Conquering and to Conguer. A Story of the Days of St. 
Jerome. By the Author of ‘The Chronicles of the 
‘Schonberg Cotta Family.’ Daldy, Isbister and Co. 

Mrs. Charles has here given us, on the whole, a good picture of those 
days when the corrupted artificiality of the old Roman life came most 
closely into conflict with Christianity. She has shown us, by example, the 
contests which arose, and which were inevitable, between the mixed motives, 
the sensuous perceptions of the Roman character, and the exigeant 
spirituality of the Christian ideal. It is to be regretted that she imports 
so much of purely modern refinement here and there; but she always 
writes with gracefulness and elevated ease. The peculiar slow access of 
the new ideas to the heart of the heroine’s father, and the effect on his 
personal appearance by the self-abnegation of Zosima, are very well 
done. On the whole, in spite of certain weaknesses—chief of which is a 
lack of passion running in ordinary lines, resulting from what seem now 
to be deeply ingrained tendencies of Mrs. Charles’s, the book is such as 
may well be recommended for presentation to young people. 


Wych Hazel. By the Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ 
‘Queechy,’ &c. James Nisbet and Co. 

Miss Wetherell’s two stories named on her title-page are so well known 
to English readers that it would be almost a sufficient characterisation of 
‘Wych Hazel’ to say that it is cast in the same general mould. The 
unities are not much regarded in it. It is not so much a structure as a 
chronicle. A young heiress is left to the sedate guardianship of Mr. Fair- 
fax. Her school-days over, she resolves, in a somewhat imperious way, to 
seek her fortune ; and, with her guardian, journeys from school to Chickaree, 
her ancestral home. The book consists of her experiences and adventures 
on her journey and at Chickaree. She stops at the Mountain House on the 
Catskills, which is well described; has, of course, no end of admirers 
there; passes through a forest on fire; arrives at Chickaree, and is beset 
by fortune-hunters and the gaieties of fast life. How she is preserved 
from their perils, how Rollo becomes, first, her guardian angel, and then, 
after a somewhat austere wooing,—perhaps a stronger word might be used, 
—something more, the book itself must tell. The characters are strongly 
individualised and the dialogue is racy. Some phases of American girl- 
hood will seem curious to English readers. The religious talk of Dr. 
Maryland is somewhat abrupt, and Gyda promises more than she fulfils. 
But the book is good, strong, and wholesome. 


Letters and Social Aims. By Watpo Emerson. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Mr. Emerson is pre-eminently the prophet of the abstract. He refuses 
to recognise immediate and secondary relations. Heignores them, indeed, 
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as if of malice prepense, and for purposes of mystification. He leads us 
up to the very point at which we should expect some direct illustration by 
present concrete fact, and then he deserts us and turns up again quite on 
the other side, hailing us as loud-voiced from afar as when he had been 
near. One statement sounds absolute and unqualified; another, that seems 
the antithesis of it, is as decisive. He speaks, say of humanity, as on the 
way to purity and blessedness through all manner of degradations—gaols, 
brothels, &c.—and then he distracts us by dwelling on the futility of 
individual aspiration. The truth is, both terms are used abstractedly, 
though it might be urged by a stern logical mind that humanity in 
the abstract does not get into gaols, nor individuality in the abstract 
aspire. In the very first essay in this volume, ‘ Poetry and Imagination,’ 
Mr. Emerson revels in this kind of exercise in vacuo, saying much in 
generals and approaching the region of paradox, but failing to enlighten 
by instance. It is his way, however, and we should study to get the best 
we can from him. In the outset it would seem as though, in his view, 
Poetry depends wholly on Science, which ministers the medium of 
illumination. But before he has gone far, poetry, or imagination, trans- 
lates the raw material of the senses into symbols, which was probably 
the earlier process, and followed by instinct. Both statements are true; 
but Mr. Emerson does not develop his ideas so as to reveal plainly the 
point where both meet and make the modern poet possible. ‘ A good 
‘symbol,’ he urges, ‘is the best argument, and is a missionary to per- 
‘suade thousands.’ Quite so, and with Mr. Emerson we believe that 
some of our scientific men—Owen and Tyndall, for instance—are, after a 
certain manner, poets; but their symbols are not their best arguments; 
for, ‘you shall not speak ideal truth in prose uncontradicted, you may 
‘in verse.’ So exactly in the very brilliant and axiomatic essay on 
‘Social Aims.’ He says well that ‘the law of the table is Beauty,—a 
‘ respect to the common voice of all the guests. Everything is unseasonable 
‘ which is private to two or three or any portion of the company.’ But 
even these assume the interpretive capability in some so as to delight 
others by harmonious utterances (all cannot speak at once), and as the 
law of Beauty is emotion, which cannot be equally stirred in each one 
of a mixed community, how does this consort with the annihilation 
of spontaneous expression in such sentences as ‘self-command is the 
‘main elegance ;’ ‘avoid exaggeration ;’ ‘a lady loses as soon as she 
‘admires too easily and too much;’ ‘in man or woman the features of the 
‘person lose power when they are on the strain to express admiration’ ? 
The essay on ‘ Quotation and Originality’ we remember to have read 
some years ago in the ‘North American Review.’ It is a most character- 
istic performance, full of subtle, far-reaching platonised Orientalism 
applied, with a certain indirectness, to contemporary needs, and suggests 
the inquiry, what Emerson would have been had he never studied Plato 
and read the Persian poets and sages. He would have been more a poet 
doubtless, but he would not have stimulated so many minds. In the 
‘Progress of Culture,’ Mr. Emerson shows himself the true Bostonian 
liberal, taking, as he has always done, hopeful, far-sighted views of the 
future and the possible of America and American culture. 
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Mr. Emerson is misleading when seized from the side of thought alone. 
He constantly qualifies himself, but that qualification is only to be found 
in the perception of mystical relations. He advances a truth that might 
seem to him to contain the whole law, but you do not read far till it is 
directly contradicted in a deliverance as formal and axiomatic and 
unqualified. The seizing of one truth, or scale of truths, under his 
magical statement, without reference to the correspondent truth, or 
scales of truth, is what has rendered some of his disciples one-sided 
enthusiasts, as, in some degree, Thoreau and,in a greater degree, Thoreau’s 
biographer, Channing, and many more. He never commits himself to 
an axiom. Each and every statement is polarised in the process of 
illumination. You may not sce the steps, but the thing is proved by the 
presence of an antithesis which is distinctly set before you. Emerson, 
therefore, is not to be read profitably save with an eye to detecting these 
polarising qualities as we may call them,—and this being done, there are 
but few writers of any age more rich, suggestive, and stimulating. 


Erasmus in ‘ Praise of Folly.’ Illustrated with many Curious 
Cuts, Designed, Drawn, and Etched by Hays Hotperm. 
With Portrait, Life of Erasmus, and his Epistle addressed 
to Sir Thomas More. Reeves and Turner. 

This is simply a reprint of the ‘Encomium Morie.’ We regret that 
some editorial information has not been supplied along with it. The 
story of its origin, suggested to the punning mind of Erasmus when 
in the Alps by the name of his ‘friend Sir Thomas More—how odd it 
seemed to him that the wisest man he knew should be designated by the 
Latin word for ‘fool’—the marvellous celerity with which it was written 
when he arrived in London, it being composed during a seven days’ 
attack of the gravel; its immense popularity and influence; the remark- 
able anticipation of Luther in its exposure of abuses; its knowledge of 
men and things; the deep meanings which underlie its light satire ; its 
unsurpassed wit and humour, fully equalling that of Lucian; the skill with 
which the personification of Folly is sustained; the eagerness with 
which learned and illustrious men of all classes, even Leo X. himself, read 
it, should be known wherever the book itself goes. We should have liked 
to have been told something about the translation, which, we presume, 
although we have not a copy at hand for verification, is that of Bishop 
Kennet’s, issued in 1709; and about the Holbein illustrations, of which 
Kennet published only forty-six, whereas twice that number are given 
here; the original contained eighty. We are glad, however, to possess 
the book as it is. It is admirably got up, on excellent ribbed paper, 
printed in large, clear, archaic type; and facsmiles of the racy Holbein 
illustrations are fairly rendered. It will be the pleasantest edition for 
English readers. 

It is singular that so little of Erasmus should have found translators 
into English, and that, of what has been translated, so little should have 
been done well. Articles and memoirs latterly have indicated reviving 
interest in the great scholar and satirist. Will not some competent. 
scholar give us well-annotated selections from his works ? 
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English Literature. By the Rev. Srorrorp Brooxe, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 

This is one of the series of Literature Primers which, under the general 
editorship of Mr. J. R. Green, Messrs. Macmillan are publishing. It is 
lifted at once by its singular merits out of any mere rank in which it may 
stand, and may well be regarded as almost a classic. Within a hundred 
and twenty pages Mr. Brook has compressed a lucid, sufficient, and 
eminently readable account of our English literature, its sources, main 
streams, chief works, and diversified characteristics. He does not say 
a single superfluous word nor pass over a single important matter, while 
his inaccuracies are singularly few. As a primer for schools and students, 
and as a handbook for the desk of the literary man, this littie shilling 
volume is simply invaluable. 


The Works of Charles Lamb: Poetical and Romantic, Tales, 
Essays, and Criticisms. Edited, with Biographical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by Cuarues Kenr. The Popular 
Centenary Edition. George Routledge and Son. 


Although we must confess to years when small-type editions became 
rather distasteful, they are the true tests of popularity, and when cheap 
centenary editions of a writer’s works are published, his stamp is irrever- 
sible. Almost every year produces new editions of the works of this most 
charming of English essayists. Here, in seven hundred pages of small 
but legible type, we have a complete collection of Lamb’s Works, well 
edited and annotated. 

In the sensible memoir prefixed, Mr. Kent corrects some misconceptions 
and casts light upon some obscurities. He gives the true date of Lamb’s 
birth, mistaken by both Barry Cornwall and John Forster; it was 
February 10, 1775. He shows that there were two or three children 
besides Charles and Mary. He publishes a letter from Miss Kelly, and 
& facsimile of a note of Lamb’s, proving that she, and not Mrs. Crawford, 
was the original of Lamb’s charming sketch of Barbara S——. He 
disproves Hazlitt’s charge of drunkenness and his affirmation of insa- 
nity, and of course tells the true story of his domestic tragedy, which, 
by the way, was first given to the world in the pages of this Review 
in May 1848, just after Mary Lamb’s death. Large numbers of mis- 
cellaneous scraps are also gathered from Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ the 
‘ Atheneum,’ and other sources. 

The volume is compendious and useful, well got up, and carefully 
edited. 


Essays in Criticism. By Mattuew Arnoup. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Macmillan and Co. 

As a subtle, graceful, and incisive critic Mr. Arnold will probably take 

a permanent place among English essayists, a certain sub-acid of cyni- 

cism notwithstanding, and if the tendency to dwell upon ephemeral and 
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obscure matters does not hinder. We are glad to see that certain pass- 
ages of this character are excised from this edition. When we read his 
poetry we regret that he should forsake the Muse even for essays so 
graceful and discriminating as these; but it is a thousand pities that he 
should forsake either for crude and transient theological polemics. We 
welcome this revision of a very favourite volume. 


Lectures, Addresses, and other Literary Remains. By the late 
Rev. Frep. W. Roperrsoy, M.A., of Brighton. A New 
Edition. Henry 8. King and Co. 

In this new edition the preface is considerably abridged by the 
omission of the long extracts from Mr. Robertson’s letters, and several 
interesting pieces are added, viz., a lecture on ‘The Church of 
‘England’s Independence of the Church of Rome ;’ notes of a lecture on 
the progress of the working classes; and some translations from Lessing 
on the ‘Education of the Human Race;’ and, what will be greatly prized 
by many, his analysis of Tennyson’s‘In Memoriam.’ There are few who 
will not be glad to possess this complete collection of Mr. Robertson’s 
miscellanies. It is proof of the profound and penetrating truth and 
great power of this greatest of our modern pulpit teachers that, in 
addition to the spirit of earnest, unconventional truth which he has 
diffused, which is independent of opinions, and which has entered men 
of almost every school, many of his views, for which when first uttered 
he was so severely denounced, have come to be accepted even by the 
more thoughtful of the Evangelical school of theology. Robertson was 
a divinely gifted seer, and in many things he has taught others to see. 


The Complete Angler; or, the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. 


By Izaak Watton. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Stock has added to his facsimile reprints that of the first edition 
of ‘The Complete Angler,’ published in 1653. This edition is extremely 
scarce, and it is to R. S. Holford, Esq., that the publisher is indebted for 
a copy. The reprint is curious and interesting. The ‘ Angler’s Song,’ 
printed in the square notes familiar to students of old psalmody, and 
with the opposite pages reversed, to permit two persons opposite to each 
other to sing from the same book—a device also familiar to those 
acquainted with old madrigal books,—some of the obsolete types, the 
vigorous little cuts, and the title-page, have been reproduced by photo- 
graphy. It is a very interesting bibliographical curiosity. The publishers 
are laying bookworms under very great obligations. 


Re-Echoes. By Frances Power Copper. Williams and Norgate. 


Miss Cobbe has selected these fifty-two papers from ‘ upwards of a 
‘thousand’ contributed to the ‘Echo’ newspaper from its commence- 
ment until its change of proprietorship in 1875. There are few writers 
whose newspaper articles we should care to have gathered into a book; 
but Miss Cobbe always writes with so much thoughtfulness, wisdom, 
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incisiveness, and kindliness, that we do not willingly let her words fall to 
the ground. It is much to say that these short papers will be re-read 
with most interest by the most sensible. They are on topics general and 
permanent enough in interest, and they rarely fail to shed new lights and 
furnish noble suggestions: e.g., in the paper on ‘Church and Chapel 
‘ Building, she urges us to look away from the rivalries of sects to the 
grand spectacle of a common striving to supply the growing population 
with means of worship. Her little book is full of things both wise and 
good. 


The Literature of the Kymry. By Tuomas Stepnens. Second 
Edition by the Rey. D. Smvan Evans, B.D. Longmans. 
There is no nobler achievement of the human mind than the production 
of a national literature. Its materials are more varied, its sources more 
numerous, and its life more real and enduring than that of any other 
product of the conscious or unconscious energies of man. In dealing with 
the literature of a country one has to do with the most subtle forms of 
thought and feeling, with a finer and more delicate matter than either 
marble or canvas, and yet far less darkened or tarnished by the wearing 
touch of time. It is also more catholic and instructive than any of the 
sister arts; for, being the product of the national mind, it mirrors forth 
the progress, tendency, and attainments of the race. A nation’s litera- 
ture is therefore mainly useful in representing the innate character, the 
external conditions, and the acquired habits and bias of those who pro- 
duce it. The function of the historian of sucha literature is to portray 
those ethnic characteristics of the people which distinguish them from the 
rest of mankind, the physical circumstances, the political accidents, and 
the social status which have determined their life ; and to seize the fluctua- 
tions which have characterised their life-impulse during the period under 
review. In one word, he has to tell the full story of a nation’s mind. 
The merit end service of Mr. Stephens’s book depend upon the success 
with which he has conceived and solved this psychological problem. We 
venture to say at the outset that he has been fairly successful, considering 
the circumstances of his life, the difficulties of his task, and the capabi- 
lities of his subject. We do not wish our readers to imagine that we 
place him in the same rank with Miiller, Biihr, Bernhardy, Mure, 
Donaldson, Taine, and Motley. His work resembles, in many respects, 
Craik’s history of the rise of the English language, and the successive 
periods of its literature. Mr. Stephens was a chemist by vocation, but 
a littérateur by nature. His education was limited, but his energy and 
application prodigious; and the result is as creditable in its degree as any 
of the works of the above-mentioned authors, which were produced under 
widely different circumstances. 

The subject did not present anything like the scope and magnitude of 
the literature of Greece; and the author probably did not possess the 
critical and analytical power of disentangling and unravelling the con- 
fused materials before him, much less the still higher power of constructing 
the scattered elements of truth into a grand and symmetrical fabric. But 
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he accomplished wonders in his way. His patience was above all praise, 
and his judgment sound. His impartiality in matters of national history 
earned for him the designation of ‘ arch-heretic.’ To the humiliation of 
national pride he rejected the antiquity of the Triads, denied the validity of 
the Prince Madoc claim to the discovery of America, and the massacre of 
the Welsh bards by Edward I. The present work originated in an essay, 
which gained the prize of £25 offered by the Prince of Wales for the best 
essay upon the subject, competed for at the Abergavenny Eisteddfod, 1868. 
In that form it raised its author to the position of a leading authority 
among all Celtic scholars, not only at home, but abroad. It secured 
the highest commendations from Count Villemarqué, Henri Martin, and 
Matthew Arnold, and received the honour of being translated into German 
by Professor Schiiltz. The publication of the larger work gave rise to an 
extensive correspondence with Continental scholars upon Celtic literature 
and traditions, which, together with Myr. Stephens’s other occupations, 
brought about the natural result, viz., that his energies were overtaxed, and 
his life eut short. Not before he had done a good day’s work, however, 
did the night of death come upon him. 

In the volume before us we have not simply the history of poetry, but of 
tales, romances, chronicles, moral and historical Triads and Mabinogion— 
in fact, a complete survey of the literature of the country. The Welsh 
language seems to have passed its meridian. It resembles at present the 
Latin of the decline of the Roman Empire. The grace and vigour of the 
earlier tongue has given way to a modern dialect less pure, but probably 
more adapted to the growing wants of the nation. Up to a recent date, 
however, the Welsh had been preserved uncommonly pure and undefiled 
by additions from foreign sources. From the time when the Roman 
power was compelled by intestine troubles to relax its grasp, to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the native language seems to have remained almost 
entirely intact and distinct. The literature of a great portion of this period 
is handled in the work before us. Mr. Stephens refers only en passant to 
the bards of the sixth and seventh centuries, Taliesin, Aneurin, and 

' Llywarch Hen, but treats fully of the literature of the twelfth and two 
succeeding centuries. The specimens given are accompanied by a faithful 
translation. The author has selected only those which possess some 
intrinsic merit and beauty, and such as furnished some pointed illustra- 
tion of the national character. 

Mr. Stephens admits, what cannot be denied, that the bardic poets do 
not possess the transcendent merit many have foolishly claimed for them, 
and that there is nothing in the ancient poetry of Wales to be compared 
with the Greek, Roman, and English Muse. It was the product of a state 
of society which, though in advance of surrounding nations, was, never- 
theless, far inferior to the best days of Greece and Rome. The Celtic, like 
most poetry, has war and love for its theme. But the fact is, Wales had 
no siege of Troy, and no Salamis, Marathon, or Thermopyle; and con- 
sequently it has no such poems. The country has several mountains, but 
no Alpine or Himalayan ranges; many small streams, but not one grand, 
broad, majestic river; many of its poets have attained to more than 
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mediocrity, but none to decided pre-eminence. Their war-songs lack 
poetic fire and sentiment, and their elegies, as Mr. Stephens observes, fre- 
quently substitute petty conceit for genuine tenderness. What is true of 
the poetry of the twelfth and two succeeding centuries is true in a great 
measure of Welsh poetry from that time tothe present day. Much poetry 
has been written and a great deal more produced since the fourteenth 
century. The mass of it is very poor, some of it tolerably good; but none 
of it transcendently excellent. And one is tempted to ask the reason 
why; for no doubt the land has produced many genuine poets, men of 
real poetic genius. We think that the lack of such external influences 
and surroundings as Greece and Rome enjoyed will not altogether account 
for the result ; to this must be added their linguistic exclusion, which cuts 
them off from that communion with thought and things which is essential 
to the highest kind of poetry, and their unnatural metrical system, which 
has weighed down their imagimation and limited their similes. The 
internal and final rhyme, the various forms of alliteration, and the 
cyrch, are enough to strangle all lofty imagination and original power. 
The whole power of the mind is expended upon the jingle of words. It 
makes the bard a man of ingenuity and skill, rather than of fancy and 
genius; a man under the control of sounds, rather than of deep and 
earnest thought. We must, however, in justice state that although 
Welsh poetry has never reached the uniform and self-sustained 
sublimity of thought and diction which characterise the works of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, it has never sunk to the level of the puerile, 
prolix, and sickly productions of the Troubadours. Mr. Stephens closes 
the volume with the question, ‘Were not the Kymry among the most 
‘intelligent and intellectual of the inhabitants of Europe during the period 
‘under consideration ?’ We would ask another, of greater importance,— 
What about their position at the present day? No impartial judge can 
shut his eyes to the fact that they have been unable to keep pace with 
the remarkable advance of science and other kinds of progress, and that 
they are slowly but surely falling behind other nations. They are 
- struggling under social, political, and commercial disadvantages, from 
which it is time they freed themselves by adapting themselves to the 
circumstances of the age. It is useless to fight against the inevitable. 
Poetry and music are very well as pastime; but when they constitute the 
sole and serious occupation of a nation they become positively injurious. 
Just let the Welsh devote their attention to that which will raise them to 
the level of the present civilisation and culture, and then let them have as 
much music and poetry as they please. To be able to sing is, we must 
admit, something ; ‘but it is of very little value compared with the power 
“to create. Nations living in the constant roar and music of the natural 
elements are generally able to do the former, but seldom the latter. But 
enough. 

The work has an important historical value, on the ground of which 
we most strongly recommend it. It sheds a flood of light on the 
manners and traditions of a people who have hitherto been involved in 
signal obscurity. Its value to the ethnologist is decidedly great, and it is 
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no less instructive to the English historian. Sharon Turner found 
important aid in the poetry of Taliesin, Aneurin, and Llywarch Hén for 
illustrating and completing his ‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons.’ Future 
historians would do well to search the productions of Iolo Goch and 
Gruffydd Llwyd for the life and influence of Owen Glyndwr; and to 
complete the history of the Wars of the Roses, their plots, conflicts, and 
intrigues, by consulting the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, Tudor Aled, and 
Gestyn Owain. To some Englishmen it might also be both interesting 
and instructive to see their own characters reflected in Cymric mirrors. 
It will repay their labour, although they probably will not be able to 
recognise themselves. 

We have no space for giving specimens of the poetry. We heartily 
recommend this volume to every lover of national literature as being a 
fair representation of the literature of Wales; and trust that the success 
which Mr. Stephens has achieved may stimulate some of his countrymen 
who have more leisure and no less ability to complete and perfect that 
which he has nobly begun. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, for Middle and Higher 
Class Schools. By Lronnarp Scumtrz, LL.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London. Wm. Collins 
and Co. 


Among the very numerous claimants to public favour in the form of 
Latin Grammars, both large and small, this one, the latest, and of 
medium size, is perhaps the best. Its great merit consists (1) in its 
clearness, (2) in its brevity, (3) in its philosophical views of both syntax 
and inflexion, (4) in its excellent arrangement of matter, the primary 
facts being in a larger, the subordinate in a smaller, print, headed as 
‘notes. With the pedantry and the novelties of the ‘primer’ the 
author has little sympathy, to judge by his treatment of the facts or 
phenomena of the Latin language. The ‘declensions’ he arranges as 
the a, the o, the w, the ce, and the consonant declension, a system which 
has great advantages in respect of clearness and simplicity. The modern 
custom of arranging the cases in a different order, viz., nom, voc., acc., 
gen., dat., he discards; and it is worth the remark that the ordinary 
method is as old as Varro, who wrote ‘De Lingua Latina’ in Cicero’s 
time. The rules and illustrations of the syntax are singularly clear and 
concise. Indeed, the whole work, including a useful appendix on Roman 
names, coins, measures, weights, &c., only extends to two hundred and 
twenty-two 12mo pages, and yet it seems to us to cohtain everything neces - 
sary for even the more advanced studeuts of the upper school-forms. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


God and the Bible. A Review of Objections to ‘ Literature 
and Dogma.’ By Marraew Smith, Elder 
and Co. 


It is difficult in dealing with Mr. Arnold to command sufficient ‘ intel- 
‘lectual seriousness’; and impossible within reasonable limits, if indeed it 
is possible at all, to deal with him argumentatively. There is in his attack 
upon Christianity more of sarcastic sharp-shooting and exquisite fooling 
than there is of measured, noi to say serious, meaning. It is, for example, 
not easy to maintain one’s gravity to find the denier of all that is super- 
natural in Jesus Christ, and even of a personal God, gravely stepping forth 
in vindication of Christianity, the Bible, prayer, and church-going. Mr. 
Arnold seems so utterly unconscious of the radical moral contradictions of 
the positions which he assumes, he constructs in so arbitrary a way the 
fallacies upon which he impales his victims, and then dances round them 
and pokes fun at them in an attitude so assured that itis quite inimitable. 
When a bishop, a Nonconformist, or, as here,a Tiibingen Professor, is 
in hand, it is perfectly delicious to see the gusto with which he cuffs 
him—we cannot say controverts him—for no man in these modern days so 
confidently tilts at a windmill, or so skilfully dodges its revolving sails. 
We have no greater literary enjoyment than one of these exquisitely 
written theological essays, with its serio-comic tone, its evidential and 
argumentative surprises, its clever catch-words, and its amazing con- 
clusions, so gravely affirmed, and so sublimely indifferent to facts. In 
the airiest and most saltatory way Mr. Arnold rebukes the theological 
world in general, and Tiibingen Professors and English Nonconformists 
in particular, for ‘ want of intellectual seriousness.’ 

The most effective treatment of one of Mr. Arnold’s books would be to 
quiz it. Certainly no recent writer by his superb confidence in himself, 
his audacious dealing with evidence, and his arbitrary conclusions lays 
himself so open to such a method of reply. Imagine him for half an 
hour subjected to Socratic questioning. But the issues that he raises are 
so grave, that although it is simply inconceivable that any man in any 
degree accustomed to processes of reasoning should be affected by his 
advocacy, yet admiration of his great literary skill may induce a sym- 
pathy which neither his history nor his logic could command. We 
must therefore deal seriously with two or three of the points raised in 
the new preface to this collection of his articles in the ‘ Contemporary 
‘Review,’ and to these we restrict ourselves. 

And first, we gladly bear testimony to a great improvement of tone in 
respect both of courtesy and religiousness, to much keen insight into 
things, and to many positions of undoubted and valuable truth; as also 
to the great beauty of literary form in which he presents his criticisms. 

Of course, we have two or three clever literary catch-words. A new 
alliteration, ‘vigorous and rigorous,’ is repeated so often that clearly its 
author somewhat prides himself upon it. But his text isa phrase employed 
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by Celsus, xovpsrng rév which he translates, ‘want of intel- 
‘lectual seriousness,’ and which he adopts as a solvent for all the intractable 
phenomena of Christian belief throughout its history. All kinds of 
theological conclusions which aro favourable to the popular belief in 
Christianity, from the doctrine of a personal God and the incarnation 
of Christ to Papal infallibility, are to be attributed simply to ‘ want 
‘of intellectual seriousness.’ No one would deny that this is the expla- 
nation of some beliefs; but imagine Augustine and Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus, and Pascal, and Cudworth, and Butler adopting Christian 
beliefs through ‘want of intellectual seriousness.’ Mr. Arnold’s charae- 
teristic defect as an historical student and a reasoner could hardly be more 
strongly illustrated. He seems incapable of weighing evidence, and also 
of discriminating criticism. He deals only in universals, and sometimes, 
unfortunately, mistakes for them mere accidents. His characterisations 
are broad and sweeping, and therefore exaggerated and untrue. A striking 
instance of it we have in almost the first sentence of his preface. He tells 
us that German critics ‘in collecting, editing, and illustrating the original 
‘documents for the history of Christianity, now perform for the benefit of 
‘learning an honourable and extremely useful labour once discharged by 
‘Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, but discharged by them no longer.’ A 
more exact writer would have given to German scholars that great pre- 
eminence in this department of labour which is their due, but he would 
not have been forgetful of men like Lightfoot, Westcott, Wordsworth, 
Alford, Scrivener, Ellicott, Jowett, Sanday, and Dean Smith; not to speak 
of Davidson, Tregelles, and other scholars, not of the two universities 
named, who surely have done something towards illustrating the text 
of the New Testament, and are more than the exceptions which a broad 
characterisation need take no account of. An indictment should be the 
exact truth. 

Mr. Arnold expresses his surprise that his book, ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ 
has been so utterly misconceived. It was, he says, its object, as it is also 
the object of the present book, ‘ to show the truth and necessity of Chris- 
‘tianity, and its power and charm for the heart, mind, and imagination 
‘of man, even though the preternatural, which is now its popular sanction, 
‘should have to be given up.’ Something may surely be forgiven to 
simple-minded men for their inability to conceive of Christianity with all 
that is preternatural discharged from it, and for their mistaking for an 
cnemy an advocate whose method is to discharge it. By the preter- 
natural Mr. Arnold means, not only the miraculous works and character 
of the Author of Christianity, but also the very existence of a supernatural 
and personal God. The God of the Hebrew Bible, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, cannot, he maintains, be proved to be a Person, 
the notion that He is so has been a disabling superstition. He is at the 
utmost ‘the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.’ Surely 
we are entitled to ask, The Eternal what? A person, a thing, or a subjective 
tendency? Mr. Arnold, so far as we understand him, maintains the 
latter. ‘We neither,’ he says, ‘affirm God to be a person nor a 
‘thing.’ There is in our nature, whatever else there may be, and there is 
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in the order of things around us, together with other tendencies, ‘a tendency 
‘that makes for righteousness,’ and of this the ideas of Christianity are, 
as yet, the highest expressions. It is ‘the greatest and happiest stroke 
‘ever yet made for human perfection.’ But will not men in whom the 
moral sense is unsophisticated ask, how, on such a supposition, can either 
Judaism or Christianity be a moral system at all? No teachings in the 
world are so conditioned upon, so permeated with the doctrine and the 
sanctions of a personal God,—a God who governs men, claims their wor- 
ship and service; forgives them, saves them, rewards them. If no such 
God exists, exists indubitably, then through the very emphasis and inten- 
sity of the claim, both systems are more fundamentally and essentially 
false than any that the world has known. Is it not, therefore, a wanton 
befooling of our moral sense and of our just judgment to affirm ‘ the truth 
‘and necessity of Christianity, and its power and charm for the heart, 
‘mind, and imagination’? In what sense can it be true when all the 
facts out of which its ideas spring are not only delusions, but wilful 
fabrications ? in what sense is it a necessity when not only its personal, 
but its moral sanctions are taken away? Instead of a ‘tendency that 
‘makes for righteousness,’ it is an imposture that provokes resentment 
and corrupts moral feeling. To give up ‘the popular sanction of the 
‘ preternatural,’ to reduce Christianity to mere ethical ideas, is to affirm” 
that the system which, ethically, is the most true, is historically and 
formally the most false. Is this the religious apotheosis to which Mr. 
Arnold would bring the world ? 

May we not ask him for his precise idea, what he regards as the essence 
or sanction of ‘ the Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness’ ? 
Is it a person or a thing? He cannot claim, argumentatively, that it is 
either or both. Not only is there no medium between the two, they are 
antagonistic. If only a thing, why should it be regarded unless men 
please? How can it enter men’s indisputable religious nature, either as 
authority or satisfaction ? How can we pray to it? And, above all, how 
can Mr. Arnold hope to determine such a metaphysical problem by an 
etymological disquisition ? It comes therefore to this:—we are to regard 
as ‘the Eternal that makes for righteousness’ the pure ideas of a system 
that is framed and inwrought with falsehood, that is, a vague, undefined 
conception, utterly destitute of precision and authority. ‘The power of 
‘ Christianity has been in the immense emotion which it has excited; in 
‘its engaging for the government of man’s conduct the mighty forces of 
‘love, reverence, gratitude, hope, pity, and awe.’ And yet indisputably 
this ‘immense emotion’ has been excited by a supernatural person. And 
further, we are to use in prayer the language proper to a person. And 
yet, in all ‘intellectual seriousness,’ he tells us that all this is to be 
inspired by the eviscerated and sublimated Christianity to which he 
would win men! 

Another thing he tells us,—that on the one hand men cannot do without 
Christianity, while on the other, through the progress of criticism, men can 
no longer do with Christianity as it is. We may admit both propositions. 
It is something that Christianity has compelled a man with Mr. Arncld’s 
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doctrinal tendencies to maintain the first. He justly says that our religious 
nature cannot be denied, and that the popular answer to such outrageous 
maledictions on Christianity as those of Professor Clifford is the crowded 
meetings of Messrs Moody and Sankey. As to the second, men are per- 
petually outgrowing the forms of their faith just as they outgrow their 
clothes. No symptom of religious life were more fatal at any moment 
than intellectual contentedness with Christianity as it is. But what kind 
and degree of modification existing forms demand is a question admitting 
of various judgments. Mr. Arnold thinks it is the entire removal of the 
preternatural, even of the superstition of a personal God; and he strangely 
thinks that he has established this when he has proved the necessity for 
any modification. He pours infinite scorn upon certain theories of original 
sin, and fancies that thereby he has disposed of the fact and problem of 
moral evilin man. He ridicules Mr. Moody’s dramatie conceptions of a 
controversy and compact between Justice and Mercy respecting redemp- 
tion, and fancies that thereby he has disposed of salvation by Christ. He 
thinks throughout that when he has discredited an erroneous form he has 
disposed of a doctrine. It is strange that a writer accusing others of 
‘want of intellectual seriousness’ should be misled by such a transparent 
fallacy of reasoning; and yet this is characteristic cf the entire book. Mr. 
Arnold has not a single word to say about the things misconceived, only 
about the misconceptions of them, and he thinks that when he has suffi- 
ciently ridiculed the misconceptions he has disposed of the thing; and yet 
he teils us that his book is written for those ‘ who, won by the modern 
‘spirit to habits of intellectual seriousness, cannot receive what sets these 
‘habits at nought.’ Mr. Arnold might do real service if, with all ‘ intel- 
‘lectual seriousness,’ he would sit down and tell us what he positively 
thinks concerning moral evil and deliverance from it; concerning prayer, 
and chureh-going, and the Bible. As it is, he only criticises and quizzes 
what other and more serious men think. The superficialness of his con- 
ceptions of their thinking and the fallacies of his arguments make his 
books absolutely worthless for all purposes of positive construction. At 
the most they serve to show weak places in other men’s theories, a 
service we by no means undervalue. 


Christianity and Morality ; or, the Correspondence of the Gospel 
with the Moral Nature of Man. The Boyle Lectures for 
1874-1875. By Henry Wace, M.A., Chaplain of 

-Lineoln’s Inn, and Professor of Eeclesiastical History 

in King’s College, London. Basil Montagu Pickering. 
Only by a lengthened series of quotations could Mr. Wace’s method of 
treating this vast subject be exhibited. His style is condensed almost to 
severity, and his habit of smiting an enemy with a delicacy and gentleness 
that can come only of conscious strength, and which, nevertheless, leaves 

his opponent wounded very badly near some vital organism, gives the im- 

pression of practised force and remarkable self-possession. If he had chosen 

to wield a battle-axe instead of a rapier, it is clear that the execution would 
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have been signal. But he is more concerned with truth than victory, 
with conciliation than strategy. The breadth of plan displayed in these 
two series of eight lectures each, is as remarkable as is the completeness 
of the discussions accorded to a large number of ethical, philosophical, 
and theological problems of prime importance. We cannot in a brief 
notice attempt to touch more than a few of the most salient points. 
In the first of these two courses of lectures the author deals with the 
fundamental sense of right and wrong, the obligation of morality, ‘ the 
‘categoric imperative’ as distinct from the discussion of that which is right 
in itself; and starts with well-chosen proofs of the distinction between 
‘the sense of obligation to do right,’ and ‘the standard of right.’ The 
lectures delivered in 1874 show how Christianity furnishes the highest 
explanation of the criterion of rectitude. The author is ready to admit that, 
pro tanto, the ultimate desire or primary motive of man is happiness, and 
that Christianity appeals to this desire in part, but does not recognise it 
as an exhaustive standard. He declares that as a standard it utterly fails, 
because ‘it puts out of sight, as a matter of entire uncertainty, the pro- 
‘spect of present relief or of future reward.’ ‘Even for our present 
‘guidance, the relation of our spirits to an invisible and spiritual realm’ 
is actually necessary to find in our longing for happiness a standard of 
right. His main thesisis here opened (Lecture III.), ‘ that in all the matters 
‘in which righteousness is concerned, it .. . consists ina certain relationship 
‘between persons.’ This he argues with great force, as against Aristotle's 
definition of virtue, and then shows how incredible it is that, while personal 
relationships grow more intense as the deepest feelings of our nature are 
experienced, ‘we should be driven when these fail into an uninhabitable 
‘region of mere law, order, and necessity.’ Similarly the sense of remorse 
is shown to be the conviction of having wronged a ‘ spiritual person’ to 
whom we owe obligation. The sense of duty is not a sense of submission 
to ‘anaked law,’ but to a person who has relations towards us similar 
to those of other persons. This foundation being laid, Mr. Wace most 
powerfully contests Mr. Arnold’s explanation of what the Christian con- 
sciousness means by God, and by apt Biblical illustrations he proves that 
the Biblical writers did not ‘make use of personal imagery for the purpose 
‘of describing Nature, but used the facts of nature for the purpose of 
‘describing a Person.’ He brilliantly rebuts the charge of anthropo- 
morphism by a tu guoque, which ought to silence the objection of those 
‘ who can only conceive of God as standing in the same relation to nature 
‘as that in which they stand themselves, unable, that is, to act except 
‘in submission to its ordinary laws.’ He traces the success with which, 
since the Reformation, the science of nature has been pursued, to faith 
‘in the Divine Personality, which combines submission with energy, 
‘ courage with humility ;’ and in noble, burning words he points out the 
dignity, the inspiration, the refining, sanetifying force whieh this 
explanation of moral principle exerts when it realises personal relations 
with the Eternal One. On this basis Mr. Wace discusses, with profound 
feeling, combined with cogent logic, the principle of atonement. He does 
not hold that the Christian doctrine releases the sinner from all the punish- 
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ment of his sin, but enacts a life-long mortification of sin, and that ‘ the 
‘proclamation that Christ made atonement for us intensified infinitely 
‘the repentance for which it has been alleged to be a substitute.’ He 
shows how the principle of vicarious suffering enters into the construction 
and the judgments of society. On the basis of the unity ofthe human family, 
he urges with great force the function of a mediator who, having voluntarily 
chosen to suffer with and on account of his brethren, ‘ adequately to 
‘repent’ for their corruption and disloyalty, becomes the ground of their 
forgiveness, seeing that there is always presupposed in the Christian 
doctrine the ability of the mediator ‘ to win back his fellows to repentance 
‘and righteousness.’ ‘ Justification’ is shown to be the result of the 
personal relations between the Father and a child who has been led to 
trust Him. Imputation to the sinner of a character which is. not really 
possessed by him, would, according to our author, be open to the charge 
of forensic fiction so long as righteousness is conformity with ‘ a stream 
of tendency’ or an impersonal law ; but when it is the realisation of 
personal feelings which are actively at work between persons, then the 
conduct of a forgiving and loving Father, as in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, becomes nothing less than the gracious imputation of personal 
character and privileges, which the Prodigal knew he did not deserve. 
The whole of this discussion by our author is singularly lucid and eon- 
vincing, as is also his consequent treatment of ‘ faith’ as the prerequisite 
of justification, not in a judicial but in a personal sense, and not as an 
arbitrary condition, but as a virtual truism. 

A very careful examination of the doctrine of ‘ sanctification ’ follows, 
in which the author shows that once more, in the growth of the Divine 
germ of love to God, humanity has needed a continuation of the kind of 
influence to which the Apostles were submitted in the days of Christ’s 
personal companionship with them, and this the Church has found in 
‘the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost;’ the closing terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed are taken as powerful practical illustrations of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The second course of lectures deals (in especial reference to the 
objections levelled at Christian faith by Mr. Arnold and Mr. W. R. 
Greg) with ‘the question of the validity of the primary assumptions 
which the fundamental truths of religion involve,’ and consist, first, of a 
powerful exhibition of ‘the province of faith, namely of faith in persons, 
rather than a pretended ‘ verification ’ of hypotheses or promises. While 
the career of Buddha is shown to contain striking confirmation of the 
principle, it is shown that the Christian Church is a more apt illustration, 
since it is a society which has grown by the force of mutual trust, and 
by the guidance of those who have appealed less to our power of verifica- 
tion than to our love and confidence. In the next lecture the witness of 
conscience to a personal God is stated with great earnestness, in reply to 
the speculation of Mr. Arnold, and the conscience is described as a sixth 
sense, by which the living God is apprehended. The same line is pursued 
in ‘ the witness of conscience to a moral Creator’ and ‘ the witness of 
‘ conscience to a moral Governor,’ where infinite right is believed to be, 
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seen and felt to be, infinite might. ‘The personal’ power which makes 
its demand ‘ upon me is present to adjust the circumstances to my moral 
‘ capacities or deserts.’ If it be necessary, conscience and revelation will 
demand the admission of a moral constitution of the universe, which will 
prove to be distinct from, although correlative with, the scientific estimate 
of the universal Cosmos. ‘The moral witness to Jesus Christ’ is a noble 
argument to show that Christ was, in the opinion of those who came 
nearest to Hiim, ‘the incarnate wisdom, truth, and righteousness of God.’ 
In a lecture on the ‘evidence of a revelation’ it is maintained that in all 
its parts it is an appeal to the moral nature of man, and the argument 
is continued by a vigorous attempt to prove that there is a moral basis 
for the doctrine of the Trinity. Such a doctrine is simply ‘ the interpreta- 
‘tion of the life of Christ,’ and ‘arises entirely out of certain facts of 
‘human history and experience.’ It was not fashioned in the schools of 
Alexandria, but in the common Christian consciousness. Its main features 
and elements being involved in the facts of human experience. The final 
‘lecture is on the travail of the Creation,’ on which nothing but Christian 
revelation throws a gleam of light. 

The volume, as a whole, seems to usan invaluable addition to theological 
literature, for which we offer Mr. Wace hearty and earnest gratitude. 


The Church of England and Ritualism. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstonzs, M.P. Strahan and Co. 


The welcome given to everything from the pen of the distinguished 
statesman who, in spite of all formal abdications, is regarded by the 
people of England as the real leader of the Liberal party, is sufficient 
to insure for the reprint of the two articles on the Church of England, 
which lately appeared in the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ a cordial reception. 
The few words of preface prefixed have been already printed in the news- 
papers of the United Kingdom, and help, by a pertinent illustration, to 
make plain the position of the right honourable gentleman regarding 
Ritualism. It would be out of place to enter here upon either of the two 
great questions—Ritualism, and the maintenance of the Church of England 
in connection with the State—which are dealt with in this little book. 
Mr. Gladstone, as a friend of the Church, naturally desires to narrow as 
’ much as possible the grounds of the great controversies that have broken 
out within her; and he therefore seeks to show that there is no ne- 
cessary connection between certain external acts and ceremonies and 
certain doctrines. If he succeeds in showing this, it will not greatly 
matter, if the fact remains that the ‘doctrinal significance’ is attached 
to these acts by the Ritualists; and we are afraid even Mr. Gladstone 
will not be able to prove the contrary. Meantime, we welcome the 
revised edition of these ‘Contemporary’ articles as a valuable contri- 


bution to one side of the argument in controversies of grave, practical 
concern, 


*.* A portion of the Notices of Contemporary Literature is necessarily 
deferred. 
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